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ABSTRACT 



While leaders in India have been slower than other 
non-Uestern nations to encourage the sales of Western fast food products, 
signs of these foods are present in larger cities like Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras. This unit of study is a series of lessons designed to 
introduce junior high school or high school students to various aspects of 
the culture, religion, history, economy, and political structures of India. 
The unit's lessons, however, center around food as a method of introducing 
the particular objective. Pointing out that Indians, as they meet the 
continuing challenges of feeding nearly 1 billion people, can learn from U.S. 
mistakes in "modernizing" their diets and attitudes towards food. The unit's 
materials seek to help children to begin learning these lessons. The lessons 
can be given individually or collectively as part of a unit. Some lessons may 
need two days to complete. Following an introduction, lessons are: (1) 

"Indian Food: Lesson Plans and Supplementary Materials"; (2) "Indian Food 
Customs: Lesson Plans and Supplementary Materials"; (3) "Meeting the Basic 
Needs: Problems and Success- -Lesson Plans and Supplementary Materials"; (4) 
"Religion and Food: Lesson Plans and Supplementary Materials"; and (5) 
"Traditional and Modern Diets: Lesson Plans and Supplementary Materials." 

Each lesson contains an obj ective/aim for the student, materials needed, 
vocabulary, motivation strategy, and additional teaching strategies. A 
65-item bibliography is also included. (BT) 
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Introduction 



FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



The American diet has changed drastically since the early 1900’ s. At |tiis point in 
American history, family farming was beginning to be replaced by large industrial farms. 

Foods were being processed and preserved with new technologies for ease of transport to and 
storage at stores in the growing cities. Business people of the early 20t|n century realized 
there was lots of money to be made by manufacturing sally and sugary foods with catchy 
names. Sally and sugar sweetened foods create cravings for more of these foods. People 
would buy lots of these products, sending more profits to businesses. At that time there 
were no studies on the effects of these foods on the human body, environmental effects, or 
ethical standards, so businesses could earn profits without concern for health hazards, 
cruelly to animals, and the poisoning of the environment that resulted from the 
production of these new foods. 

These business people and early cily dwellers could not imagine the deadly combination e'f 
these dietary changes and the reduced physical activily of cily life. Citizens of the 1990’s 
are beginning to fully appreciate the health problems such as heart disease, cancer, diabetes 
hypertension, and obesily that many doctors directly link to the changes that came about 
in our diet and activily levels over the last 90 years. Americans replaced a diet centered 
around healthy home grown vegetables and fruits, and whole grains, for one laden with 
salt, sugar, fat, and animal products, especially in the form of processed junk foods. They 
replaced an active life of raising their own foods with one of driving to fast food 
restaurants and mega food supermarkets where they could purchase the unhealthy foods in 
ever-increasing quantities. 

Today, despite what nutritionists and doctors have discovered, Americans and many 
other Westerners continue to let advertising and convenience rather than healthfulness of 
foods determine what they choose to eat. Those who are responding to the warnings and 
returning to a diet similar to our farming ancestors tend to be the affluent who have more 
access to this information. They have the time and money to spend on exercise programs, 
and to purchase foods from health stores. 

This is ironic for in the 1900’s it was the more affluent cily dwellers in first world 
countries who could afford the new processed treats. The poor citizens and those from 
rural communities in this country and in non-westem third world cultures continued to eat 
healthier low fat, vegetable, fruit, and grain based diets. Now, however, many non- 
westemers , including Indian’s, seek to adopt the diets of the Western cultures as signs of 
status “the harmful diets based on coke, McDonald’s hamburgers, and candy bars. These 
people and the poor in Western societies remain more unaware of the health risks of modern 
diets and convinced of the adequacy and glamour of eating certain processed junk foods. 
Furthermore, the economic conditions and social structures in American society sometimes 
make these junk foods cheaper than fresh foods in neighborhoods where the poor often live^. 
The stresses of life for the impoverished in America also make exercise regimes practically 
impossible. Health clubs are lacking in these communities as well. 
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while leaders in India have been slowerthan other non-western nations to encourage 
the sales of Western fast and junk food products, signs of these foods are present in larger 
cities like Deli, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. India seems, however, to be at a crucial 
turning point. For now the majority of its citizens remain farmers with active lives and 
healthy vegetarian diets. But will the nation follow the same path as America as it heads 
toward the 21st Century? Or can India learn from the West’s mistaken “modem” diet and 
maintain her traditional diet that simultaneously encourages a reverence for life and the 
environment? 



The Lessons 



The following is a series of lessons designed to introduce junior high school or high school 
students to various aspects of the culture, religion, history, economic, and political 
stroictures of India. Elements of tradition and modernity can be clearly viewed in all of 
these areas of Indian culture. 

All of the following lessons, however, center around food as a method of introducing 
the particular objective. Increasing numbers of Americans are concerned with healthier 
diets, diseases and eating disorders caused by modern diets, animal rights, world hunger, 
pesticide usage, and the environmental degradation caused by modem farming techniques. 
This suggests that attention to the role food production and diet play in one’s life is crucial. 
India’s traditions can remind Americans of healthier habits and reverence for food, the 
environment, and animals. Likewise Indian’s can learn from America’s mistakes in 
“modernizing” our diets and attitudes toward food as they meet the continuing challenges 
of feeding nearly 1 billion people. The following curriculum materials seek to help children, 
begin learning these lessons. 

The lessons can be given individually or collectively as part of a unit. Some lessons may 
need two days to complete depending on individual teacher’s time per class period. Some 
visual and hands - on materials will not be possible to reproduce, as they were obtained in 
India during the Fulbright visit. However, substitutions have been suggested when possible 
. Additional supplemental news articles or background information are also included when 
possible, although they may not be directly referred to in the lesson plan. All material 
included is intended for student research purposes only. They are provided as samples of 
materials students might use. Individual teachers should use resources available to them. 
Large scale reproduction of text should be done only with permission of text publishers. 
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Food for Thought 
Lynn Tiede 

Fulbright 1998 Curriculum Project 



Indian Food Customs 



Objective [ Aim: For social studies students to describe various customs and unusual 
traditions related to food, locate particular regions where they are popular in India, and 
identify them in practice with the help of photos. Students will then list particular 
American customs that may be similar or seem unusual to Indians or other foreigners and 
to describe values of the Indian people that can be seen through their food customs. 

Materials: 1. List of customs and region in Indian from which it comes. 

2. Map of India, with correlating numbers to customs listed on worksheet. 



3. Newspaper cone, Indian lunch box , pottery cups, and leave plates 
*(Teachers can substitute clay plant pots, large leaves from any tree, and 
can make newspaper cones from any newspaper. Photos are also included). 



4. Pictures of various customs (when and where possible). 

Vocabulary : dhabbas, bhel-puri, value, Kolam, Rakshabandhan 

Motivation: Show students large leaf plates bowls, metal Indian lunch box, (or zeroxed 
photo of it) pottery cups, and newspaper “cones”. Ask them what they think the items 
were used for, noting that they can be commonly found on the streets of India. After 
several minutes, tell students their uses and show photos of these items being used. 

1. Leaf plates, used to serve food on. 

2. pottery cups, disposable tea cups for street vendors 

3. newspaper cones, used to sell street snacks such as dried nuts, beans, 
grains called bhel -puri, especially in Bombay. 

4. metal container - lunch box 

Explain that there are other customs and traditions in India related to food that are very 
different from what is done in our nation. 

Do Now [ Strategies: Distribute list of customs and maps. Direct students to read through 
customs as a group and search for places where this is practiced if it is not a nationwide 
custom. Direct students to look at corresponding pictures when possible and try to find the 
photo that matches with the custom. Let students work on these activities individually for 
10-15 minutes and then go over and discuss the material with them as they correct their 
answers. Discussion should highlight different values the customs indicate are present in 
Indian culture. Suggest such items as respect for nature (reuse of newspapers, recycling 
of leaves and pottery, not wearing shoes in kitchen, leaving rice powder for animals,), 
reverence for religion (offerings to gods of foods and in rice powder designs) reverence 
for other humans (pressing rice to forehead when arriving at a home, offering food to 
guests, to brother on holiday, delivery of home cooked food in dhabbas) not wasting 
foods and seeing cooking as sacred endeavor (not entering or wearing shoes in kitchen), 
using only right hand to eat, placing water on right side), lack of clean water (children 
bringing water to school). 




After discussing the various customs, ask students to write on chart whether there is a 
comparable custom in America.. Then below on this worksheet, ask students to list 
customs we have involving food that might seem strange to Indians or other foreigners. 

Evaluation: Students will write a short reaction explaining five customs they found to be 
the most different or interesting. Ask them to write what these customs have taught them 
about Indian people and their attitudes toward food. 
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Indian Food Customs 



1. You will be shown four items. Write on your paper how you believe these items are used 
Then, while your teacher is discussing their actual uses, write this information on your 
paper as well. 



How I believe item is Used 



Actual Use 



a. leaves 



b. newspaper cone . 

c. metal canister 



d. pottery cups 

2. You have been given a map and the following list of customs related to food in India. Set 
if you can locate the cily where that custom takes place on your map if a cily name is given. 
Then see if you can match the custom to the picture of that custom on the fbllowing pages. 
Write the number of the custom next to the picture where it is illustrated. 

1. taking off shoes when entering kitchen and not entering kitchen at all in a traditional 
Hindu home 

2. offering food and pressing rice to forehead to guest visitingyour home or business 

3. Bombay -dabbas -lunch delivery ^stem 

4. placing water on right of plate when eating a meal, not left 

5. eating with right hand only, not left, and traditionally without forks, spoons, and knives 

6. Madras - Kolam ( Rangoli-making rice grain designs in front of house for offering to the 
gods for thanks. Allowing animals to eat rice powder . 

7. North India -Rakshabandhan offering sweets to brother on day of recognition and 
(all over India) offering sweets at any celebration to fHends and family 

8. bringing water to school 

9. Delhi - mango festival in July to display mangoes and emphasize cultural traditions 
around the mango. India produces 55 % of the world’s mangoes. 

10. offering sweets to gods at temples - particularly to Ganesh and during Diwali festival 

3. What values do you think these customs illustrate are very important to Indian people? 
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4. For all the customs described above list whether there is a comparable custom present 
in America. 

a 

b. 

c. 

d 

e. 

f. 

g 

h __ _ 



]• 



5. Are there any customs related to food in America that might seem different to an 
Indian, or any foreignor? Try to think of at least 5. For each custom you describe write 
down what values or aspects of American culture the customs teach. 

a 



b. 



c. 



T 



d. 



e. 



T 
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Vocabulary 



dabbas - lunches packed in cylinders delivered to the working people of Bombay from their 
homes in 

outlying areas . /i/mehes . 

bhel-puri -a street snack often served in newspaper cones made by cereals, chutney, and 
spices together 

Kolam- rice powder designs placed at the entrance of a home 
Rangoli - designs at the entrance of a home or business 

Rakshabandhan - a holiday where sisters honor brothers and ask for their protection by 
tying a small bracelet on their wrist and often giving them sweets to show their 
appreciation. 

value - a belief or practice that is most important to a person or group of people 

Diwali - festival of lights in October/^ November. Homes and businesses are lighted and gifts 
of sweets offered to the goddess Lakshmi. Sweets are exchanged between fnends and 
families. 
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vi: 



^rTc^le oThand^^^^^ hands is not a common habit in India. For 

the Indian greeting, “namaste,” hands are pressed together as in prayer and lifted to 
the chin level (higher if the person is of great importance, but never mind the , 
tiny formalities). There is some handshaking mainly among men when greeting 
foreigners. By alj means, try.io master the art of eating with your fingers— but right 

hand only, please — at the table/ -j j j 1 

India is a modest country, so public displays of affection are not considered good i 

manners. (Smooching is even taboo on the silver screen.) Modesty is always in style: j 

Indian women cover their legs and arms. Foreigners who wish to avoid unwanted 
stares and unwelcome attention do the same. Buy a salwar kamiz (tunia and trou- 
sers) they’re smart, comfortable, and modest. Indians are very hospitable. Tb^X 

are also very’ curious about people they meet and ask in great detail about your life. j 

It’s not an inquisition, just their way of getting to know you. | 

Shoes are removed at religious sites (you can wear your socks, but clean, cool j 

marble floors are a feet treat). RangoH are good luck designs on thresholds, to hpra^; 
and occasionally public buildings.^Step o^^ around them, not pn ^em, If IM 

inyited to a traditional tlin^u home, do riot go into the kitchen. Finally, don 
too much about a gaffe or two. Indians are supremely tolerant. They ll laugh it on 

and so can you. 



Bccfc p, ZO 



Hospitality in Indian Homes 

t hninitalitv- which is both generous and sincere. You will often 

Indians are known for their p ^^9 curious. Except in modern Indian 

find Indians extremely friendly, 9 casual meals If friends want to entertain, they 

homes, it is not customary to invite Care must be 

The social SraS'drinllTn Indian society. Indians 

Ascertain when inviting an vegetarians 

«rno1|^:TnTevrr;Tdi^^^^^^^^^^^^^ food,. •Non.vegetarian nneans meat, ,ish. few, and 
eggs. Muslims do not eat pork; Hindus do not eat beef. 



er|c 
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Dabbas— Lunch the Bombay Way 

Bombay has an unusual food service that creates one of the great sights in the cit\''s 
never-dull streets. Throughout Bombay, on workdays before noon, you will see 
many messengers negotiating the congested streets with large wooden platforms 
holding foot-high tin qdinders balanced on their heads, or pushing carts full of these 
receptacles. In the cy'linders are hot lunches for clerks in offices, bazaar wallahs, 
executives, and factory hands all over Bombay. But they are not from local 
caterers. 

The lunches, known as dabbas, were made earlier that morning in kitchens at 
the recipients’ homes all over the outlying areas, spooned into the cylinders, which 
have several interlocking dishes, sealed tight, and identified with a written code stand- 
ing for a person’s name. With countless other identical cylinders, the)^ then are loaded 
by messengers on trains to make extensive journeys from the suburbs to Victoria 
Terminus and Central Station, two main pickup points in Bombay. By now, I am 
speaking of 100,000 of these cylinders, all alike except for their codes, all lined up, 
ready and waiting for delivery in an hour or so to somewhere specific in the huge 
city of Bombay. 

Picked up by the messengers, who can decipher the codes but can’t read other- 
wise, the cylinders, remarkably, are taken to the right place to give the right person 
the right hot lunch at the right time. When the lunch break is over, the messengers 
pick up the cylinders, retrace their steps, and are themselves back home before 4pm. 
Another shift of messengers ser\'’es the night workers. 

Aside from providing a hot meal at midday and being a lot cheaper than going 
out, these lunches do something else. They permit a melting pot of people work- 
ing in Bombay to observe many different regional and religious customs, which are 
not easily abandoned anywhere in India. 
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There are restaurants all over India where you can good food at budget prices. 
Some of these restaurants specialize in Western and Continental &re, others in 
Chinese cuisine. In some top hotels, you 11 find expensive French, Italian, Japanese, 



and Thai restaurants in appropriately evocative settings. Once in a while j'ou’ll hna 
Middle Eastern and Mexican cuisine. 

But the reason to go to India is to sample the tremendously varied Indian fare. 
These days a number of top hoteliers and restaurateurs have gpne regional, digging 
deep into India’s rich culinary histor)* to find authentic dishes to serve in stylish 
surroundings. It's worth a splurge or two (S20 to S60 for two) to try some ol 
the rarely prepared recipes. They might be cuisines of the old newabs cooked in 
casseroles and crowned by crusts, or unusual fish or vegetarian preparations in deli- 
cious sauces fragrant with subtle herbs and spices. 

.Ar.iong the simplest of all Indian eateries is the dhaba, meaning roadside village 
cafe, somewhat aldn to the U.S. truck stop cafe. And while the old legend is not 
necessarily true that in America truckers know the best way'side places to eat. in 
India thcv insist it is positively so — “For authentic North Indian food, go to a dhaba,” 
visitors are often told. But there are dhabas and then there are dhabas; the authen- 
tic. whether as truck stops or in city lanes, are hardly hygienic. But now in some 
major cities dhaba-visiting is much easier; they've brought the dhabas to people 
like you and me in the guise of restaurants that strive to create authentic truck stop 
atmosphere and typical foods safely prepared, and I've mentioned them in the 
chapters that follow. 

In most restaurants, you will be served by gracious waiters (bearers) at tables with 
plates and gleaming flatware. In traditional restaurants, you will get the same efficient 
service, but instead of plates there will be a banana leaf or a thali (a brass, stainless- 
steel, or bell-metal platter) to hold all your foods. Porcelain plates, which contain 
bone ash, are not acceptable to orthodox Hindus. Banana leaves are further washed 
with water at the table — ^a step you may wish to forgo if you are concerned about the 
water — before foods are placed on it. ' 

On thalis, litde metal bowk called katoris hold portions of each of pur foods— 
vegetable mixtures, or meat, fish, or chicken curry, dal (lentik), raita (pgurt with 
chopped vegetables), achar (pickles), and papads (cracker bread) will be placed around 
the outer rim, while the center k crowned with a snowy mound of rice or wheat puris 
or both. Traditionally, there were rules about the placement of dishes, but these have 
been relaxed over the years. Water, however, is placed to the left, not the right, and 
is the traditional drink with an Indian meal. Order it bottled or boiled, if in doubt. 
Beer and vnne are not served wth these Indian meak, but in sophkticated restaurants 
pu can order them. . 

After washing pur hands at the tap, pu eat the food with the fingers of pur right 
hand only, which k quite an art in itself. The best technique is to take a little of the 
dry food such as rice or bread and use it to scoop up the less solid foods like cuny 
or dal. You might ako pour some dal on pur rice to make a workable combination. 
In the north of India, only the tips of the fingers are used; in the south, more of the 
hand is employed, including the palm. In the western region, wheat is eaten before 
the rice is served, although it's hardly necessary for pu to worry about regional tech- 
niques. Your main concern will be to eat as neatly as possible without getting pur 
meal all over yourself 
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EXPRESSIONS IN LINES 

In this educational package, the Centre presents a small collection of 
floor designs. The purpose is to inspire schoolteachers and students 
to make creative expression a part of their daily life and to share the 
joy of decorative floor designs wihich have been passed on from 
generation to generation. 

A variety of techniques are prevalent for making the designs. Gener- 
ally. the designs are made freehand, wihere the artist evolves the form 
as the wiork is in progress. Hence, the design, beginning at the centre 
writh a dot expands in concentric patterns of geometrical shapes of 
circles, squares, triangles, straight lines and curves. It is a natural way 

of drawing, beginning atthe centre, growing largerwith each repetition 
of a pattern. 

The Centre organises a variety of training programmes for school 
teachers and students to provide them with knowledge of the history 
of India’s cultural heritage. Practical workshops in traditional crafts 
form an important aspect of the training. Involvement in creative work 
further helps the participants in understanding and appreciating the 
finer aspects of our cultural traditions. 

Practical classes in floor and wall designs is one activity that has 
become an essential part of our training programmes. It is widely 
known that floor designs are popular in all parts of the country. The 
symbols and patterns used in such designs, provide knowledge of the 
region to which they belong. Floor designs are varied and diverse in 
form and content. Yet they display an underlying unity in some 
essential elements. This art is not created by a specialized artist or 
expert but is a spontaneous expression of the common people and an 
integral part of everyday life. 

The ethos and spirit of creativity can b'e understood by studying floor 

designs of various parts of India. Early morning, the house is cleaned, 

the area in and around the house is washed of dust and dirt and’ 
wherever possible, coated with fresh mudwash. A floor design is then 
made at the entrance. The making of the floor design is thus an 
essential part of everyday household routine. Designs on floors and 
walls convey the message of happiness and well being of the 

household. Floor decorationsare not meanttobepermanent; the idea 

is not to preserve the design; it is meant to be made every day and 
hence there are different designs for each occasion, each season and 
each festival. The non-permanent aspect of floor designs is an unique 

feature ofthis art, a visual portrayalofthebeliefthathuman beings will 

always create and make their world a more beautiful place. 

The design is made with dry white chalk or lime powder or with a net 
rnixture-of rice powder and lime as in south India. Lime acts as a 
disinfectant and keeps ants and termites away. It is used both for its 
utility and for creating beautiful lines. The brightness and purity of the 
white colour on a clean ground or wall are also part of the symbolism 
of the entire design. Since all the components are of natural material, 
the colours do not stain the floor and can be easily erased. 
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Discourses on religion and Philosophy 



The meaning of 
Rakshabandhan 



w 



e observe Friendship Day and Valentine’s Day indulee 
commercialisation. But their spirit 
- , los*- However, days of weater sienificance 

such as Mother’s Day and Father's Dafare iSt iii the^elirfit! 

behii^d themT with'myth'and tradiSn 

wS fans on"^S?f th °"’ l^^Rakshabandhon 

year. Ithas.cOjne to be observed : 

oiUytysUter^gS'alftVingday.jfc^brpfhbft ;• 

mg his protection. According to mytbolo^, when Srd In<i 
fightmg demons or tuura^ his wife tied a rakhi ^ his wri^ . 

Brahma KurnariShukla says, “It was because :ofVhe oower of 
goddess Indram s rakhi that the gods won the day’i 

Festivals (UBS Publishers) says, "Raksha- 
9^ Shravan on Pumima m the day of 
^ full moon, according to the Vikram Samvat. According to Ae 
Chnstian calendar, this festival fafls either in Juty or August” 

Dr Chandra continues, “In ancient Hindu India, the royal chan- 
lam used to tie this thread on the wrist of the king, and ^ thbw 

MtX? In BuddhUf~'"‘^l^^ (meaning those who tend 

t i ® ‘ countnes such as Cambo^a and Thailand 

a thread on the kmg’s wrist.The sister-brother cus- 
stons!’^^ “®‘^'eval period because of foreign inva 

The History of Dharmasastra (Oriental Research institute. 
Pune) sa^ tee ‘hrwd is to be tied on the afternoon of Pumima. In 
the Konkan and Malabar regions, the Muslims and Parsis offer 
flowers and coconuts to the sea.” 

(Sterling Publishers) says, 
sent by a maiden to any person addressed asa 

MuohnVi^“ '• immediate help. 

J^“i?f Smr whSTT” “ ra^i from queen Kamt- 

n kmgdom was invaded, and rushed to her 

re^ue from Bengal (but perhaps was too late to help). Akbar Ld 
Jehangir also accepted this practice.” ‘W- «Koar ana 

Sfe'of ““’’“'O '»■»'“» Wr ai^/the 

frn^' " Shukla adds,“Alexander had'received a rakhi 
frorn king Puru (or Porus ) wife. Brahmin priests tie rakhis on the 
wsts of their ya;marw or patrons. But who can offer blanket pro- 
RaJioga mcorporeaf God? Meditate on Him through ^ 

lah% ^“PkDin Vedic Studies from Utrecht, the Nether- 

Ksh6mendra Upadhyaya 




City to host 
mango festival 
from July 10 

EXPRESS NEWS SERVICE 

NEWDELHUULY8 



MORE than 550 varieties of mangoes 
from various parts of the country and 
abroad would be on display during the 
three-day 10th Mango Festival which will 
begin in the Capital from July 10. 

Addressing a press conference today, 
Delhi Tourism and Labour Minister S.R 
Ratawal said that the high-point of the fes- 
tival this year would be the emphasis on the 
cultural traditions revolving around man- 
goes. This would include folk tales on man- 
goes (Kisse Aam Ke) by Kissago, folk songs 
on mangoes by ‘Kajri', singers from UP and 
Bihar and a mushaira on mangoes. 

The festival will also have a culinary 
contest in which chefs of all the five-star 
hotels in the city would participate. 

The chefs would cook on the spot ^d 
share the recipes of various mango prepa- 
rations. 

The special international stall at the 
Talkatora stadium would have partici- 
pants from Pakistan, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Brazil and some other South American 
countries. 

Ratawal added that there would be 
special stall where farmers can get infor- 
mation on the latest research on growing 
mangoes. Mangj saplings will be made 
available to then at nominal prices to en- 
courage farmers to grow mangoes. 

Pointing out that India was the biggest 
mango-growing country in the world, 
Ratawal said that it accounted for about 
55 per cent of the total production. Out of 
the 1,100 sub-vaieties of about 41 vari- 
eties of mangoei, more than 1,000 were 
grown in the couitry. 
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Food for Thought 
Lynn Tiede 

Fulbright 1998 Curriculum Project 



Indian Food 

Objective [ Aim: For social studies students to list and describe various typical foods of 
India and to list characteristics of the Indian people which can be inferred based on this 
investigation of Indian foods and cooking. 

Materials: 1. Samples of Indian food . Depending on school restrictions and availability 
teachers can bring simple samples of various Indians foods such as nan, 
papadum, paratha, chapati, dal, seasoned rice, vegetable curries, 
pickles, and desserts such as halwa or typical Indian dry snacks. These can be 
purchased at Indian groceries, many health food stores, or restaurants or 
prepared (recipes are included). 

2. Class copies of a sample restaurant menu 

3. Samples of Indian spices and common ingredients (see attached list). 

4. Cookbook recipes and food articles 

Vocabulary: vegetarian, non-vegetarian, thali, continental, croissant, fettuccini, canneloni, 
aerated, buffet, a ‘la carte, kebab, pomfret, ragout, muesli, names of Indian food dishes and 
spices (see attached list) 

Motivation: Students will come into class. Food will be covered under a front table. 

Depending on resources, food might be arranged in traditional thali style. 
Discussion will begin by telling class that in today’s lesson the class will 
be traveling to India to learn about the foods people eat. Have students 
guess what they think might be some Indian foods and suggest that some 
foods are similar to ours. Indian music could be played during sampling time. 

Do Now ( Strategies : 1. After several minutes of guessing, distribute a copy of the menu 
and vocabulary list. Allow students to read it on their own and ask them to list all foods 
that they see which are similar to ours. Ask them also to list foods that they are not 
familiar with. Then ask them to pick out different foods that they might like to taste. 

2. Distribute small samples of food for tasting. Encourage but don’t force students to eat 
a sample of all items. Explain that this is part of the experience of visiting another country. 
Have them write names of foods they are sampling and short reactions about eating the 
food while doing so. Discuss vegetarian and non-vegetarian items defining the vocabulary, 
and emphasizing that many people are vegetarians in India. 

3. Distribute lists of explanations offoods, ingredients, and spices common in Indian 
cooking. Pass around egg cartons filled with small samples of some spices. Tell students 
what spices and ingredients gave certain foods they tasted their particular flavor. Students 
should be listing names of spices and writing small descriptions and reactions to flavors. 
Explain that use of spices and ingredients differs from region to region in Indian and that 
India provides many of these spices to other countries throughout the world. 
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4. Ask students to write questions they have about Indian food after having tasted it 
and to write down what they have learned about Indian people and India based on their 
foods. 

A discussion of both topics should follow. If students have not noted certain qualities 
the teacher can list on the board such items as : 

There are vegetarians and non-vegetarians in India. 

The people enjoy spicy foods. 

People have much variety in the types of food they eat. 

Certain foods that people in America eat are the same as Indian foods, 
(specific foods should be named). 

People take lots of time preparing foods. 

Questions students have about Indian food should be recorded and discussed as time 
permits. 



Evaluation; Students will be asked to write a diary entry, pretending they visited an Indian 
home and were served an Indian dinner. They should tell what they ate and explain what 
they enjoyed and did not enjoy about the meal. Students should be asked to use a minimun 
of 10 new vocabulary words. They should also summarize what they learned about their 
“host” from the food they served and any questions the meal might have brought to their 
mind about Indian people. 



Indian Foods 



1. Make a list of foods you think Indian people eat. 



2. As you read the menu from an Indian restaurant and hotel, make two lists. One should 
be of foods you are familiar with or eat yourself. The other should be of foods you have 
never tasted or known about. 

Similar Foods New Foods 



3. As you taste some foods, list their names, describe them, and tell what you experience 
while eating them. 

Name of Food Description Reaction 
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4. As you look at and smell the spices and common ingredients, name them and write a 
description of them. Then tell which foods you tasted had this spice in them. 

Name of Spice Description Foods Used In 



5. What have you learned about Indian people based on this lesson? 



6. What questions do you still have about Indian food? 




L- 
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Vocabulary 

1. vegetarian-a person who eats a diet made up chiefly of vegetables, grains, fruits, nuts, 
seeds, and occassionally dairy products such as milk and cheese. 

2. non - vegetarian - a person who eats the above diet with the addition of meat - beef, lamb 
chicken, pork, fish, eggs, and dairy products. 

3. thali - a metal plate on which a lype of Indian meal is served. Small portions of many 
lypes of food are served in small metal bowls on the plates in a circle, with rice and f or 
cooked wheat in the center. 

4. continental - something which comes from Europe 

5. croissant - a rich crescent shaped roll made of pastry dough 

6. fettuccini- narrow strips of pasta 

7. canneloni -an Italian pasta dish of large stuffed macaroni that is baked and served with a 
tomato or cream sauce 

8. aerated- carbonated (similar to soda water) 

9. buffet - a meal at which guests serve themselves from various dishes displayed on a table 
or sideboard. 

10. a’la carte - ordering with a menu with a separate price for each food dish 

11. kebab - a dish of small pieces of meat roasted on skewers 

12. pomfret -a lype offish 

13. ragout -a thick spicy stew of meat and vegetables 

14. muesli - a cereal dish made usually of oatmeal, seeds, dried frxjits, and nuts 
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Glossary 



To make the recipes accessible and easy to follow, we have used the English terms 
for ingredients. Some Indian terms have become anglicised, however, by common 
use and you will already be familiar with many of those that do appear. Also, if you 
are shopping for ingredients in Indian food stores, you may find this checklist of 
Indian names useful. You will find different spellings of translated Indian names on 
many products. 



Grains and Lentils 
Barley jo 

Blackyeye beans lobhiya 
Chick peas kabuli channa 
Com maki 

Cornflour maki ka atta 
Red kidney beans rajma dal 
Flour maida 
Flour, gram basin 
Flour, millet bajre ka atta 
Lentil, red dal 

l.entil, whole black mah ki dal 
Lentil, whole green sabat moong ki 
hari dal 

Mung beans moong dal 
Peas, pink split masoor dal 
Peas, yellow split arhar dal 
Semolina sooji 
Vermicelli seviya 

Fmit 

Apple seb 
Apricot khubani 
Bamana kela 
Fig anjeer 
Grapes angoor 
Guava amrud 
Mango aam 
Orange santra 



Papaya papita 
Peaches aaru 
Pears nashpati 
Pineapple ananas 
Pomegranate annar 

Milk Products 

Paneer Indian cheese 
Khoyal solidified milk 

Nuts 

Almond badam 
Cashew nuts kaju 
Coconut nariel 

Groundnut (peanut) moong-phali 
Pistachio pista 

Spicing and Flavouring Ingredients 

Aniseed saunf 
Asafoetida hing 
Bay leaf tej patta 
Cardamom, black bari elaichi 
Cardamom, green choti elaichi 
Chilli mirch 

Chilli, green hari mairch 
Chilli, red lal mirch 
Cinnamon dal chini 



Clove laung 

Cori2inder (cilantro) dhaniya 
Coriander (cilantro) leaves hara 
dhaniya 
Cumin jeera 

Curry leaves meedi neem ki patti 

Fenugreek methi 

Fenugreek leaves methi ka patta 

Gzu-lic lahsun 

Ginger adrak 

Ginger, dry sondh 

Jaggery (treacle) gur 

Mace javitri 

Mango powder amchoor 
Mint hara pudeena 
Nutmeg jaiphal 
Onion seeds pyaj ke beej 
Oregano seeds ajwain 
Parsley ajmood ka patta 
Pomegranate seeds anardana 
Poppy seeds khus-khus 
Raisin/sultana kismish 
Rose water gulab water 
Saffron kesar 
SesEune seeds til 
Teunarind imli 
Turmeric haldi or haldar 
Tymol seeds ajwain 
Vinegar sirka 

Vegetables 

Aubergine (eggplant) bengun 
or baingan 
Beems sem 
Be2ms, French fansi 
Beetroot (red beet) chuquander 
Bitter gourd karela 
Cabbage bandh gobhi 
Carrot gazar 



Cauliflower gobhi 

Celery leaves ajwain ka patta 

Colocasia arbi 

Courgette taroi 

Cucumber khira 

Gourd, bitter karela 

Gourd, ridge taroi 

Gourd, snack chichinda 

Mushroom kukar moote or khumb 

Onion pyaz 

Okra bhindi 

Pezw matar 

Pepper (bell), green pahari mirch 
or bari mirch 

Potato aloo 
Pumpkin kaddu 
Radish mooli 
Spinach palak 
Turnip shalgam 
Tomato tamatar 
Yam suran 
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Seasoning Mixtures and 
Basic Recipes 



, U .a.cau. a caaa.o.e o, .ea. ^ 

asala - a combination of spices m p .. ^ variety of dried spices to 

roSp.cerandl.lsn.adeb>.oasH^^^^^ 

achieve different flavours. variations in the flavour of foods, 

blending of different spices to ° always have at least bvo or 

C'l.cbenahe,v»o,anyaoaJ^a.™^^^^^^ ,a„ and 

three instant powders called p mixed with rice and ghee, 

seasonings, they make an important spice in Indian cooking. 

as tamarind, for use in the '‘^cipes^ ^-usine so it is worth making your 

^w^d .oC b^Once-lou «de .be «.s. ba.cb, save a .ab.espoonb.. .o 

%r.rsrdt“beese,.adebycn.^^^^ 

_,_su r„n^A«Prloth^ to strain off the wney. 





Sambars 



Thick and fiery sambars are the first course in any south Indian meal. They 
served steaming hot with plain cooked rice and a vegetable accompani- 
^nt Almost any vegetable can be used in a sambar.The tart tamarind juice, 
b^^sides having a cooling effect, has the unique property of preserving the 
\itamins of the vegetables cooked in it. Sambar powder can be bought ready- 
made in an Indian food store, or you can make your owti from the recipes on 




75 g/3 ozNi cup red lentils ® 15 ml/1 tbsp oil 



5 ml/1 ts p mustard seeds o 2.5 ml/y 2 tsp asafoetida 

2.5 m\/V 2 tsp fenugreek se eds a 2.5 ml/V 2 tsp cumin seeds 

1 dried red chilli, halved e 2-3 curry leaves o 2 green chillies, halved 

225 g/8 oz mixed vegetables, cubed (radish, onion, potato, aubergine (eggplant), 
courgette (zucchini), green (bell) pepper etc.) 

30 ml/2 tbsp tamarind juice » 250 ml/ 8 fl oz/1 cup water 

15 mI/1 tbsp Samb ar Powder 2 (page 15) 

2.5 m\/V 2 tsp ground turmeric o salt o 15 ml/1 tbsp rice flour (optional) 

30 ml/2 tbsp water (optional) o 15 ml/1 tbsp chopped fresh coriander (cilantro) 



Cook the lentils in boiling water for 
about 1 hour until tender then drain 
and set aside. Heat the oil and fry the 
mustard seeds, as 2 ifoetida, fenugreek 
and cumin seeds, red chilli and curry 
leaves until the mustard seeds start 
crackling. Add the green chillies and 
vegetables and fry for 2 minutes. Add 
the tamarind juice, w'ater, sambar 
powder, turmeric and salt, cover and 



simmer over a low heat until the 
vegetables are tender. Stir in the 
cooked lentils and simmer for 5 
minutes. If the sambar needs to be 
thickened, blend the rice flour with 
the water, stir it into the pan and sim- 
mer for a further few minutes. Gar- 
nish with coriander and serve hot 
with rice. 



Seafood 



„risin«ly, fish dishes are more popular on the coasts of India where 
^ 0 , .utTmiugly, purchased in Indta are very differen 

jcafood Is y , go these recipes have been adapted to suit 

'""’"Tue’de are o«eJ cooked in mustard oil. Fish 

''' rfmn cooTed with skin, bones and head intact, as this retatns the max,- 
nutritional value and flavour. 



Fis h Curry ^ 

Tijiriie qarlic cloves • 2 onions, cut into chunks 



Serves 4-6 



fillets, cut into 5 cm/2 in~^ie ^o 90 ml, 6 tbsp ^ 
Sauce: 60 ml/4 tbsp oil • 5 ml/1 tsp mustard seeds 



1 onion finely chopped • 4 cloves • 4 peppercorns — 

: Vit.y IP.VP. ■ 1 black cardamom pod > 1.5 cm,. ii^innam onj^ 

.6 ml/1 tsp ground roasted cumin » 5 ml 'l tsp ground turmeric — 

■)f, nil/Vd t.n ground re d chilli > salt > 225 g/8 oz canned tom^ 

150 ml/Vd pt/% cup natural (plain) yoghurt • 15 ml'l tb sp sugcir 

200 ml/7 fl oz/scant 1 cup water 

Garnish: 2.5 ml /'/2 tsp garam masala — 

15 ml/1 th.n rhnnnPd fre.sh coriander (cilantro) > 1 small green chilli, choppe_d_ 



Pur^e the garlic, onions, ginger and 
wine \inegar to a smooth paste in a 
blender or food processor. Marinate 
the fish in half the paste for 30 
minutes. Reserve the other half for the 
sauce. 

Mcike the sauce while the fish is 
marinating. Heat the oil in a heavy- 
based pan and fry the mustard seeds 
until they start crackling. Add the 
onion and whole spices and fry until 
golden brown. Mix in the reserved 
paste and fry for a few minutes until 
golden brown. Stir in the ground 
spices and salt then the tomatoes and 
cook until all the liquid has been 



absorbed. Add the yoghurt ^d sugar 
and cook again until all the liquid has 
been absorbed and the oil appears on 
the surface. Add the water, bring to 
the boil then simmer over a low heat 
for 5 minutes. 

Meanwhile, heat the oil and fry the 
fish over a medium heat for 15 minutes 
until light brown, turning once or 
twice Remove from the pan and place 
on a serving dish. Pour the sauce oyer 
the fish, sprinkle with the garnish 
ingredients and serve hot with chapads, 
rice, dal, raita and a bean and potato 
dish. 
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.. .nokerv chicken is considered more of a delicacy than in the West 

Indian cookery, before cooking. This helps to mature the 

iPtChTy Sltken dishes are a Tea, because ,u india ,hey are 
tjtpensive. 



,tnni ^rsary Chicken 



Serves 6-8 



Annivci j — — 

V pt/% ^latura^c plaii^^ 

ih ml/3 tbsp \'ine \inegar » 4 cloves garlic ^ 

—r;;:;7.pU, r^hrhpp^H^Tonion, coarsely chopped 

25 cm/1 in ginger root, coarsely cnoppeu_» 

;.::;nTn:;;;;:r Si^^ « 5 mi l Is pgaram masala ^ 

. 5 mi l ,sp grou ndtur^ 

25 ml /!/2 tsp ground r ed chilli o salt ^ — _ — 

TmoHiM m chicken~skinned~and pricked 

30 ml/2 tbsp ghee, melted 



50 g/2 0Z/V2 cup blanched a lmonds, hal\e — - 

5Qg/2 oz/ Vb cup walnuts, chopped • 3 0 ml ^2 tbsp sugar 

25 ml /!/2 tsp ground cardamom 



.ij ml /'/2 tsp -^^ffro n soaked in 15 ml/1 tbsp war n^ 

15 ml/'/d tsp ground cin namon • 1.5 m l/'/r tsp ground mace 

iTml/'/d tsp ground"^Lxed spice • 1.5 ml/Vr t sp grated nutmeg_ — ___ 

Hl^iTonion. ctoi^i^idTIS ml 3lbiiT^ati^y^ml/4 tbsp^ ^ _ 

turmenc 

^1 * 15 mhl tbsp lemon juice 

^liQ ml. 7 fl oz scant 1 cup water 

®lend the marinade ingredients to a 
^niooth paste in a blender or food 
processor. Rub the marinade over the 
'^^'Icken inside and out and leave to 
'T'arinate for 2 hours, 
f^sh 2 skewers into the chicken and 



place it on a baking dish so that the 
skewers rest on the dish and the chic- 
ken is lifted up. Place any remaining 
marinade in a pan and fry off the 
liquid over a high heat. Pour it oyer 
the chicken and pour over the melted 



Vegetables and 
Vegetarian Dishes 

. a large number of people are vegetarian, and Indian soil produces 
different veudeties of vegetables. Also, everyone likes to eat a lot of 
^jjables as it is often too hot to eat meat £ind meat can be very expensive to 
There is therefore a vast range of vegetable and vegetarian cooking 
l^ughout all the regions, giving ample scope for vegetarian cooking, or 
tying vegetable dishes with meat courses. Many of the dishes in the Dais 
(lapter are also vegetarian. 



; Apple Curry 

I nin^ cooking (tart) apples s oil for deep-frying 
?|S0ml/‘/4 pt/% cup oil or ghee o 5 ml/1 tsp cumin seeds 
; J medium onions, chopped o 4 cloves o 4 peppercorns 
tScm/1 in cinnamon stick o 1 black cardamom pod 



Serves 4-6 



; 4large garlic cloves, chopped o 2.5 cm/1 in ginger root, c oarsely chopped 

450 ml/^/< pt/2 cups water • 25 g/1 oz/'/4 cup poppy se eds, finely ground 

?5g/3 oz/% cup desiccated (shre dded) coconut, ground 

IQ ml/2 tsp ground coriander (cilantro) « 5 ml/1 tsp ground turmeric 

2iml/'/^ tsp ground red chilli a 2.5 ml /'/2 tsp garam masala 

Bit * 400 g/14 oz canned tomatoes, chopped o 15 ml/1 tbsp lemon juice 

Gomlsh: 2.5 ml /'/2 tsp garam masala 

IS ml/1 tbsp chopped fresh coriander (cilantro) e 1 small green chilli, chopped 



1^1 the apples and remove the pi 
W core with a sharp knife. Prick t 
W'M all over with a fork then de< 
^>n hot oil until golden brov 
and reserve. 

jCat the oil or ghee in a lau'ge heai 
and fry the cumin see 
lightly browned. Add 1 chopp 
Md the cloves, peppercorr 
and cardamon and fry ge 
laedium heat until goldi 
Bj. the remaining onio 

finger and 30 ml/2 tbsp 
Br fotvf ^ *i^ooth paste in a blend 
Stir into the p< 
or 5 minutes. Add the popi 
fry for 2 minute 



Add the coconut and fry for a further 
few minutes until golden brown. Stir 
in the coricuider, turmeric, chilli, 
garam masala, salt and tomatoes and 
fry until all the liquid has been 
absorbed and the oil appears on the 
surface of the mixture. Add 45 ml/ 
3 tbsp of water and fry until it is 
absorbed. Repeat this twice, then add 
the remaining water and the lemon 
juice. Bring to the boil, cover and sim- 
mer gently for 3 minutes. Pour the 
sauce into a serving dish and top with 
the fried apples. Sprinkle over the 
garnish ingredients and serve hot 
with rice and a potato or bean dish. 
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Curried Mushrooms, P otatoes and Peas Serves 

45 ml/3 tbsp oil ♦ l onion, sli csd • 4 cloves garlic, crushed 

Z5 cm/1 in ginger root, grated • 4 5 ml/3 tbsp chopped fresh corianHpr rrilanf>-n^ 

15 ml/1 tbsp garam masala » 5 ml/1 tsp ground turmeric ~ 

T.5 ml/'A tsp chilli powder • 900 g/2 lb p otatoes, quartered • salt 

l20 ml/4 fl oz /'/2 cup water a 900 g/2 lb mushrooms, halved o 100 g/4 pz peas 



Heat the oil and fry the onion until 
browned. Stir in the garlic, ginger and 
coriander and fry for 2 minutes. Add 
the garam maseda, turmeric and chilli 
powder and fry for 1 minute, stirring. 
Add the potatoes, salt and water, 
bring to the boil, cover and simmer 
for 10 minutes until the potatoes are 



three-queulers cooked, stirring occa- 
sionally. Add the mushrooms and 
peas, cover and cook for 5-8 minutes. 
Remove the lid, increase the heat and 
cook until three-quarters of the liquid 
has evaporated, stirring occasionedly. 
Serve hot with rice and lamb curry. 



Curried Mushrooms with Spinac h Serves 6 

gOg/l lb button mushrooms, halved > 120 ml/4 fl 0 Z/V 2 cup white wine vinpo^r 
45 ml/3 tbsp_ clear honey • 45 ml/3 tbsp oil 



gS cm/l in ginger root, g rated • 450 g/1 lb spinach, chopped 
5 ml/1 tsp ground cloves • 2.5 ml /'/2 tsp chilli powder 
l^e garlic, crushed • 2.5 ml/V 2 tsp paprika 



Mix together the mushrooms, wine 
vinegar and honey and leave to mari- 
nate for 1 hour. Drain off the liquid. 
Meat 30 ml/2 tsp of oil and f^ the 
Pnger for 30 seconds. Add the mush- 
j fry for 3-4 minutes, stir- 

ng, then remove from the pan. Heat 



the remaining oil emd fry the ginger 
for 1 minute. Add the spinach, cloves, 
chilli powder and garlic, cover and 
simmer for 3-4 minutes. Stir in the 
mushrooms, sprinkle with paprika 
and simmer, stirring, until well 
blended. 



Cumin and G arlic 

oil o 1 onion, chopped • 10 cloves ga rlic, chopped 

chopped • 5 ml/1 tsp ground tu rmeric 

ground cu min • 1.5 kg/3 lb oki*a • salt 



^ onion, garlic 
K.- Until browned. Stir in the 



Serves 6 



i^ivfTTiicu. Jill 111 me 

Bdnufp cumin and fry for 2 

a Until the oil appears on the 



surface. Stir in the okra and salt, cover 
and simmer gently for 8-10 minutes 
until the okra is tender, stirring 
occasionally. 
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Dais 

. . , ,en.U, and .he various t^es «' 

S^fd Ther^e ea»n"ri.h rice, chapa.is, paraU.a, vege.ab.es, meat, 

Sng -.'h"ods va.. in diHeren. P^s «< 

black beans - cooked wi.h coconu. and 

^'„Mia, gram da> - f,, i/p„pularnilhavariety of vege.ab.es 

feaSn^nelr;^^ 

ifeCd^s tetrVcToWng and pick out any grit. 

Serves 4-6 

fhirk Peas with Tamarind^ 

^g^^T.r;77S^eas (garbareosY SM „, 

sab 



1 9) 

400 b/14 oz canned toma^oesj_UW 

1 small green chilli, chopped_^_25^ 

onH r*hi 



Place the chick peas, SP*‘‘ « 
bonate of soda, salt and wa 
large pan. If you do not . R. 
large enough, add the water gra ^ 
Bring to the boil, skim off , , 

and simmer over a medium hea 
hour 20 minutes until the chick pea. 
are tender. Drain. . 

Meanwhile, heat the oil in a ^ 

based pan and fry the ^ui^" 
until lightly browned. Add the ga , 
ginger and onion and ^ ov 
medium heat until golden browm. S ir 
in the coriander, cumin, garam masala. 



absorbed and .he »j| ?PPf“”rr^Sd 
been absorbed. a medium 

gam“sh chu‘tnly,"po.a“ 

”‘iyrd'aXrpedorn",c^ncSn.her 

and tomato salad. 
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Chop 1 onion and slice the other. Heat 
45 ml/3 tbsp of the ghee and fry the 
chopped onion until soft and lightly 
browned. Stir in the ginger, pepper- 
corns, turmeric and chick peas and fry 
for 3 minutes. Add the stock, bring to 
the boil, cover and simmer for 1 hour. 



stirring frequently, until the chi-o. 
peas are tender and slightly m.. i? 
Meanwhile, heat the remaining 
and fiy the sliced onion until cri 
and brown. Serve the chick peas o ** 
nished with the onion. 



Chick Peas with Tomato 



60 ml/4 tbsp ghee • 4 cloves garlic, cr ushed 
3 onions, chopped • 2 green chillies, chopped 



Serves 4 



5 ml/1 tsp ground turmeric • 5 ml/1 tsp paprika 



15 ml/1 tbsp grounci cumin • 15 ml/1 tbsp ground coriander (cilantro) ' 

5 ml/1 tsp garam masala • 5 tomatoes, skinne d and chopped 

15 ml/1 tbsp chopped fresh mint o 15 ml/1 tbsp chopped fresh coriander (cilantro) 

2 X 450 g/1 lb cans chick peas (garbanzos) , drained 

salt and pepper 



Heat the ghee and fry the garlic, 
onions and chillies until lightly brown- 
ed. Add the turmeric, paprika^ cumin 
coriander and garam masala and fry 
gently for 5 minutes, stirring. Add the 
tomatoes, mint and coriander and 



cook for 10 minutes, stirring. Add the 
chick peas and simmer for 5-10 
minutes until the chick peas are well 
coated in the sauce. Season with salt 
and pepper before serving. 



Mixed Dais Serves 4 

225 g/8 oz/l‘/3 cups mixed dais (red lentils, yellow split peas, spli t black beans) 

600 ml/1 pt/2i/2 cups water* 5 mI/1 tsp ground turmeric 

salt e 30 ml/2 tsp ghee o pinch of asafo etida 

15 ml/1 tbsp finely chopped onion e 2.5 mI /’/2 tsp cumin seeds 

5 ml/1 tsp chilli powder * 15 ml/1 tbsp lemon juice 



Boil the deds in the water with the tur- 
meric for 30 minutes. Stir in a little 
salt emd simmer for a further 10 
minutes. Heat the ghee and fry the 
asafoetida, onion, cumin seeds and 



chilli powder until golden. Add to the 
deils and cook for a further 5 minutes. 
Sprinkle with lemon juice emd serve 
hot with any main courses. 
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Rice Dishes 



The world s Rrealesl rice-producing na.ion, India Is famous. In partlcuW, 
for the long.graln pafna and '’“-f 

pulirreciperhave alsrori^^^ from the northern parts of India, 
ravs soi wash and drain hce before using in the recipes. 



Plain Bo iled Rice 

250 g/9 oz/1 cup patna or basmati rice 



Serves 4-6 






Place the rice, water and ghee in a pan 
and bring to the boil over a medium 
heat. Reduce the heat to low, cover the 
pan and cook for 15 minutes. If any 
water is left, dry' it off on a high heat 

Oven-cooked Rice 

225 g '8 oz/ 1 CLIP patna or basmati rice 
1 2 1/2 pts/5 c ups water e 5 ml 1 tsp oil 

Soak the rice for 20 minutes then vvash 
and drain. Bring the water to the boil 
with the oil. Add the rice and simmer 
over a medium heat for 5 minutes, 
stirring occasionally until the nee is 
three-quarters cooked. Dram and 
rinse in cold water then leave in a 
colander for 5 minutes to drain com- 

Aromatic Rice — ^ ^ 

45 ml/3 tbsp ghee ® 3 onions, slic ed • 1 cm /'/2 in cinnamon s _i — 

T r.rd,imr,m Dods « 3 clpi^ 2-5 nil ’/r tsp cumin seeds 
225 g'8 oz 1 cup long-grain rice, soaked 
250 ml 8 fl oz 1 cup water e salt 

Heat the ghee and fry the onions until 
browned. Add the’ cinnamon, car- 
damom pods, cloves and cumin seeds 
and fry for 1 minute. Add the rice and 



but don’t stir. Turn off the heat and 
leave for at least 5 minutes before 
serving. Separate the grains with a 
fork and serve hot with dal, curries, 
yoghurt zmd pickle. 

Serves 4 



pletely. Place in an ovenproof dish, 
cover and cook in a preheard oven at 
200°C/400°F/gas mark 6 for 
minutes. Reduce the oven tempe^ 
ture to 150°C/300°F/gas mark 2 ana 
cook for a further 8 minutes until me 
rice is cooked and fluffy. 



Serv^ 



fry' for 2-3 minutes, 
water and salt, bring to the ’ 
and simmer gently for , 
utes until the rice is cookeo. 
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Spiced Rice Serv e*; 4 

275 g/10 02 / 1‘/4 cups long-grain rice, soaked • 45 ml/3 tbsp ghee ~- 



2.5 cm/1 in cinnamon stick • 2 bay leaves • 5 cloves 
5 cardamom pods • 2.5 ml /’/2 tsp cumin seeds • salt 



Drain the rice and leave to stand. Heat 
the ghee and fry the whole spices and 
salt for 2 minutes, stirring. Add the 
rice and stir until well coated in the 
seasoned oil. Add just enough water 



to come 2.5 cm/1 In above the level of 
the rice, bring to the boll, cover and 
simmer gently for 20 minutes. Huffuj) 
the rice with a fork before serving. ** 



Hot Spiced Rice Serves 6 

90 ml/6 tbsp oil • 4 onions, chopped o 3 cloves garlic, chopped . 

20 black pe ppercorns • 6 cardamom pods • 4 bay leaves 

5 cm^2 in cinnamon stick o 8 cloves • 15 ml 'l tbsp grated ginger root ' 

30 ml'2 tbs p gciram masala • 675 g/ 1 ‘/2 lb/3 cups long-grain rice, soaked for 20 minutes 
15 ml/1 tbsp cumin seeds 



Heat the oil and fry half the onions 
until browned and crisp. Remove 
from the pan. Add the remaining 
onions to the pan and fry until golden. 
Add the peppercorns, cardamom, bay 
leaves, cinnamon and cloves and fry 
for 1 minute. Add the ginger and fry 
for 2 minutes until lightly browned. 
Add the gcu-am masala and stir well. 
Drain the rice, reserving the liquid. 
Make the soaiking liquid up to 1.5 1/ 



2/2 pts/6 cups with water. Add the ric« 
and cumin seeds to the pern and fry for 
4-5 minutes, stirring so that the rice U 
coated in the spiced oil. Add the 
water, bring to the boil, cover and 
simmer gently for about 30 minutet 
until the water has been absorbed. 
Separate the grains with a fork and 
serve garnished with the crisp fried 
onions. 



Sp icy Sambar Rice 

225 g/8 oz/1 cup long-grain rice o 175 g/6 oz 'l cup red lentils 



Serves 4*6 



900 ml/ 1/2 pts/3% cups water • 4 onions, slice d ^ 

1 green (bell) pepper, diced • 1 small aubergin e (eggplant), diced • 1 potato, d iced 

2.5 ml /‘/2 tsp ground turmeric • 5 ml/1 tsp t amarind concentrate 

90 ml^6 tbsp ghee • 1 small bunch fresh co riander (cilantro), chopped • s alt__^ 
Paste: 20 ml/4 tsp oil • 8 dried red chillies 



45 ml/3 tbsp coriander (cilantro) seeds • 15 ml/1 tbsp yellow split peas_ 



2.5 cm/1 in cinnamon stick • 5 ml/1 tsp poppy seeds • 5 cloves 

2.5 ml /‘/2 ts p fenugreek seeds • ‘/2 coconut, grated (shredded) 

5 ml.'l tsp asafoetida 
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Breads and Papadums 

WTieat breads play an important part in a northern Indian meal menu. There 
ire three basic types: dry breads such as chapati, roti and nan; shallow-fried 
liftads such as paratha; and deep-fried bread such as puri. All of these 
l^ads can be served plain or stuffed. South India’s famous breads are dosa 
and idli and they are made with lentils cind rice. 

Papadums are available ready-made and are easy to bake, fiy or micro- 
wave ready to go with your Indicin meal. Although not easy, however, it is 
possible to make them even if you cannot dry them out in the hot sun. 




iNan 



jO^ml/2 tbsp fresh yeast or 5 g/‘/4 oz/1 sachet drie d yeast 
jjOml/4 fl OZ/V 2 cup warm milk ♦ 30 ml/2 tbsp sugar 



Makes 8 



IjOml/4 fl oz/i /2 cup natural (plain) yoghurt • 1 large egg, lightly beaten 



^1/3 tbsp oil plus extra for brushing • salt 



HjS ^lb/4 cups plain (all-purpose) f lour plus extra for brushing 
>Jjj^tbsp warm water (optional) • 15 ml/1 tbsp black onion seeds 



^Wolve the yeast in 45 ml/3 tbsp of 
warm milk. Stir in 5 ml/1 tsp of 
rti leave to rest in a w^uTn 
(^1 for 10 minutes until frothy. 
^ y beat the yoghurt and add the 
H/3 sugar and milk, the egg, 45 

[ kthev taste. Stir 

! mixture and flour and mix 

uugh. Knead for 10-15 minutes 
; using the extra water if 

dusting with flour to 
a . **fcking. Cover the dough 
oamp cloth and set aside for 



4 hours until doubled in size. 

Fhinch down the dough and knead it 
for 2 minutes until smooth. Divide it 
into 8 equal balls and roll oiit to 20 
cm/8 in circles. Brush with a little oil 
and sprinkle with onion seeds. Place 2 
breads on greased bciking sheets and 
bake in a preheated oven at 240°C/ 
475°C/ gas mark 9 for 3 minutes until 
the bread has puffed and turned 
golden brown. Repeat with the re- 
maining breads. 
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Makes 8 



St uffed with Mozzarella and Chicken 

wholewheat flour plus extra for dusting 

nz/ 1 cup w arm water or milk ^ 

cup oil o 1 large chicken breast, boned and cu t into pieces 

water • 45 ml/3 tbsp oil 

finely chopped • 3 cloves ga rlic. grate d_ 

— .honnpH . 1 Preen chilli, 



:>niOn, x — — ; ^ 

root, linely chopped » 1 green chilli, finely choppe_ 



rcriander (ciian tro) . 1.5 ml/'/, tsp grou ndc^ 
cheese, grated _ 

Mil the nour, salt, water and 15 ml/ 

I Lp oil to make a dough. Knead for 
Ernies until smooth. Cover with a 
jjnip cloth and leave to rest for 20 

iJnutes. , . . 

f Cook the chicken in the water with a 
iJhch of salt for about 15 minutes 
intll cooked. Finely chop the chicken 
ind set aside. 

i Heat the oil amd fry the onion, gar- 
ilc, ginger and chilli over a medium 
keat until the onion is browned. Stir in 
the coriander and cumin and fry for 1 
minute. Add the chicken and fry for 
2-3 minutes, stirring and mixing 
thoroughly. Remove from the heat 
tod set aside. 



Knead the dough for 1 minute, 
divide it into 8 balls and roll out to 
15 cm/6 in circles. Spread the chicken 
mixture over the circles and sprinkle 
with Mozzarella. Fold the breads in 
half, brush with oil and fold in halt 
again to make a triangle. Dust with 
flour and gently roll out to make an 
18 cm/7 in triangle. Heat a frying pan 
fskillet) over a medium heat and 
brush with a tittle oil. When the oil is 
hot, gently place 1 bread in the pan 
and fry for 2-3 minutes. Turn and 
brush with a little oil. Fry for 2-3 
minutes until golden brown and cnsp 
on both sides. Remove from the p^ 
and keep warm while you fry the 
rf»rn;iinin0 oarsthfl. 



^apatis ^ 

j50gri2 oz 3 cups wholewheat flour plus more for dusting 
So ml/8 fl oz/ 1 cup warm milk, water or buttermilk 



Makes 12 



salt 



15 ml, 1 tbsp oil 



Mix together the flour, salt and milk, 
’’ater or buttermilk to form a dough, 
flace the dough on a floured surface 
knead in the oil. Knead for 10 
®Jnutes until smooth then cover with 
* damp cloth and leave to stand at 
temperature for 15-20 minutes. 

Oivide the dough into 12 balls. Coat 
^ch One with flour and flatten to form 
‘round. Roll out to about 15 cm/6 in 



diameter. Heat an iron gnddle or 
dng pan (skillet) over a high heat 
en reduce the heat to medium^lace 
chapati in the hot pan and ^ for 
)Out 30 seconds until the top begins 
puff. Turn over the chapati and ^ 
r a further 30-40 seconds until the 
irface starts to puff. Remove from 
e pan and fry the remaining chapatis 
, camp wav. Serve immediately. 
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Potato Papadums — — r- 

-r^L2-I !-— ^ T . 1 c; mi/iA tsD blaci 



Makes I4 









Cook the potatoes in 
tender then peel and mash tnem 
horoughly. Stir in the spices and 
divide into 14 equal portions. Smear 
both the bags with oil and pla^ 
?ice bag oJ the work surface Roll 1 
portion of potato into a 
ihe plastic, cover with pther hag 
and roll it into a 10 cm/4 ' 

Remove the small bag, f^e 

with oil and continue to roll out ^l the 
papadums. Leave exposed to the air 
for 1 day to dry out. 



Place the papadums on greased 
b?iking trays and place in the ov'ea 
about 30 cm/ 12 in above the pilot 
light. Leave for 3 days to dry out, turu- 
ing them over every day. When dried, 
store in an airtight container. 

Just before serving, heat the oil In a 
deep frying pan (skillet) over a 
medium-low heat. Gently slip a papa- 
dum into the hot oil and fry for a few 
seconds until lightly browned on both 
sides. Serve hot or at room tempera, 
ture. Do not fry' in advance otherwise 
the papadums will go soft. 



Spiced LentilJ PapadJim^ — ^ — 7r-rr^^ 

1 .5 ml/‘A tsp gr ound red cnnii — ^ 

Place all the ingredients in a pan and 

ciokoveramediumheatforSminjiK^^ 

S the water has been absorbed 
stirring continuously- Leave to 



Makes 8 



slightly then shape into 8 

lions. Roll, dry *^ii /Kroil) for 

Papadums (above), or g jgjy 

a few seconds. Serve immediately. 



water • I ] argep^ 8 



Combine all the ® irequal po^ions. 

”'^^":irht\:aarTas been and by as Potato Papadums 



Snacks 



important part and l«e suppers are usual. 

I^d in the summers, hen variety of nibbles and the Indian 

S^ea, or ‘tiffin - from her larder. In India 

f^l wmethlng to eat and drink. 









' 



pnruii T" 

pirf< fp.0P :^n9-) ,Tbdiid^otatoes ^cW 
[{jjijn, finely chopped • V 2 cup Sev (page 353)^ 




Serves 4 



^jAfi tbsp chutney • 1 green mango, choppy 
f lril/1 tbsp chopped fresh cor iander (cilantro) 



WWv* lUbp 11 ^ ^ 

* a j j rhiitnev to taste and garnish 

Vnnge the purls on a plate and top sev^ mango and coriander. 

*14 the potatoes and onion then the ^^^th the inai g 

■ Serves^ 

fatato Puri 

C Purls (page 3091 • 3 boiled potatoe s, chop^ e^ 

;r-7— Id— 5 , ■ - o,iT 



:^»uns (.page uua ) • o uun^ua 

j ^ml'4 tbsp natural (plain) yoghurt • salt 

tsp chilli po\s der » 1 5 j TTWJbsp_cf^^ ^ c 

“ml'l tbsp chopped fresh coriander_(cilant^ — 

' _ .rikk.** fhpn a I 



^ 1 tbsp chopped iresn cuncinuvei ^ 

J^ge the purls on a plate and m^e ''^|J{ney. Gamish '^'ilh coriander and 

‘*'ole in the centre of each. cumin and serve at once. 



'“Ole in the centre of each, smn uic 
^^oes into the puns and sprinkle 
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Vegetable Samosas ^ 8 

9 grppn rhillies • 2 clove s garlic • 2.5 cm /1 in ginger root 

9 ^ ml/'/> tsp ground t urmeric • 1.5 ml/'/4 tsp ground coriander (cilantro)^ 

2.5 ml /'/2 tsp ground cumin « 15 ml/1 tbsp oil * 1 oni^^jl iced 

100 e/4 oz peas • 100 g / 4 oz carrots, chopped 

TnQ^74^7^to, chopped . 25jTM^V^tspj^^ tbsp water 

9 frp.h rnTTan der /cilantro), chopped • juice of 1 1^ 

- ,nn ./. ../1 V :;;T^hnlewheat nourT^25l78^cups plain (all-purpose) 
pinch of salt o 60 ml/4 tbsp water • oil for deep-frying 

Grind the spices to a paste. Heat the 
oil and fry the onion until browned. 

Add the peas, carrots and potatoes 
and fry for 2 minutes. Add the ground 
spices, salt and water, cover and sim- 
mer until the vegetables are tender 
amd the water is absorbed. Add the 
coriander and lime juice. 

Mix the flours and salt and add 



enough water to maike a soft dough. 
Divide the dough into small balls then 
roll them out into 8 cm/3 in clrclci. 
Cut in half and shape into cones, seal- 
ing the edges together with a little 
water. Spoon the vegetable mixture 
into the cones amd seal the edges 
carefully. Deep-fry in the hot oil 
until browned. 



Moghlai Samosas ^ 

„/l Ih minred (grou nd) meat . 2 large onions, chopped 

.-Im,..; oarlir. chopped « 4 green chillies , chopped 

— ! T. ^ ^ ^ IC. m 



Serves 6 



D Cioveb o — ^ 

1 h.mrh fresh ' gander (cilantro), chopped • 15 m l/1 tbsp_g^ 

5 ml/1 tsp ground turmer ic •2.5 ml /'/2 tsp salt __ 

'A i.mnn « 27.S g/10 o z/2'/2 cups plain (all-put ^osejjlo^ 

ninch of salt • 60 ml/4 tbsp water • oil or ghee for deep-frying 



Cook the meat, onions, garlic, chillies, 
coriander, ghee, turmeric and salt m a 
large pan until the meat is dry and ten- 
der. Add the lemon juice and leave 
to cool* 

Mix the flour and salt then add 
enough water to make a doy8h. 
Divide into walnut-sized balls then 
roll out 2 of the balls together into a 
circle. Brush one circle with melted 
ghee and press the other on top the 
roll out the circles until very thin. Dry 



fry in a heavy-based 

not browned. While still hoh puH «[« 

2 pieces of pastry apart then cut 

3 cm/lVi in strips. naslD' 

Fold the short edge of the pa 

strips over twice to form ^ P ^ 
this with mince then ijap€i 

over and over in a ^ater- 

seeding the edges with a 1 
Deep-fry in the hot oil unt 
and brown. Serve hot with chu 
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Chutoeys, Pickles 

and Relishes 

No Indian meal is complete without a pickle and chutney. They add an extra 
taste to a meal and help to increase the appetite. There are no special 
guidelines as to which chutney goes v«th which dish, they are all 
interchangeable according to one's own preference. They are served with 
both snacks and main meals. There are two t>pes of chutney: cooked and 
uncooked. The former keep very well in airtight jars like any other preserve, 
whereas uncooked chutneys should be eaten within a day or two of 
making them. 



Apple Chutney Makes 900 g/2 lb 

4 large cloves garlic e 5 cm 2 in ginger root 

250 ml 8 fl oz- 1 cup uine \inegar o 8(H) g l lb cups sugar 

seeds from 6 black cardamom pods © 2.5 ml ‘ 2 tsp black peppercorns 

2 5 ml /»/2 tsD cloves © 500 g 18 oz firm apples, peeled and grated in long stripy 



10 ml 2 tsp ground red chilli © 10 ml 2 tsp salt 



Blend the garlic, ginger and 45 mi/ 
3 tbsp of wine vinegar to a smooth 
paste in a blender or food processor. 
Heat the remaining wine vinegar in a 
heavy-based pan over a medium heat. 
Add the sugar and boil until the sugar 
has dissolved. Skim off any scum. 
Coarsely grind the cardamom seeds, 



peppercorns and cloves then add 
them to the pern with the remaining 
ingredients and bring to the bolL 
Reduce the heat to medium-low and 
cook, uncovered, until the mango is 
tender and the chutney is thick. Leave 
to cool uncovered then pot in clean 
screw-top jars. 



Hot Indian Chutney Makes 

3 50 g/12 oz cooking apples, peeled, cored and sliced — 

225 g.^8 oz onions, finely chopped © 350 g 12 oz brown sugar — 

750 ml/ P /4 pts/3 cups malt vinegar © 225 g 8 oz raisins - 

2 cloves garlic, crushed © 10 ml 2 tsp salt © 15 ml. 1 tbsp ground gingg^ — ^ ^ 

15 ml- 1 tbsp mustard seeds © 15 ml 1 tbsp paprika - — 

10 ml.'2 tsp coriander (cilantro) seeds, crushed 

Place all the ingredients in a large pan until the chutney is 2-3 

and stir over a gentle heat until the w'armed jars, cover and 

sugar hzis dissolved. Bring to the boil months before serving, 
then simmer gently for about 2 hours 
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Makes about 1 kg/2 lb 




Makes 450 g/1 lb 



Place all the ingredients in a iarge pan 
and stir over a iow heat untii jhe »ug^ 
has dissoived. Bring to the boii then 
simmer gentiy, stirring occasionaily, 

Car rot Chutney 

a/1 Ih carrots, grated • 1 onion, grated ^ ^ — 

l,neiy chopped — 

^ 

for up .o 2 d.>, 

ing just enough iemon juice to mois- m ttie reing 
ten. Cover and chiii untii required. 

, , Makes 900 g/2 lb 

Cauliflower Pickle 



900 g/2 lb cauliflow er, cut into florets • salt 

Ts'^^MTTlbi^d^ 



Cook the cauimower in boiling salted the ^jea^elo^'miS t day In » 
Teal" rcUr ‘GTnrtog^^^^^^^^ Th^e ^^piace. Store in airtight jars, 
spices and mustard oil to a paste. Toss 



Makes about 450 ml/_^_Pl 



Gr een Chilli Pickle 

225 g/8 oz green chillies, ha lved^and^eed^ 

300 ml /'/2 pt/l '/4 cups o il • 15 ml/1 tbsp papri a • - 

Place the chillies in a dry jar. Wa^ fi°awa^Vlace!sUi^n 
the oil slightly then stir in the remam- 1 P put on th ^ 

ing ingredients and leave ^ocooUor Kemo 2 we 

lO^min'utes. Pour o-r the chillies a^^^^ Ke serdng. 
mix well. Cover with muslin (^cneese 
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rhii H Chutney Makes 150 g/ 5 oz 

I'^ch fresh coriander (cilantro) • 1 bunch fresh mint 

gTf^een chillies • 5 ml, 1 tsp chilli powder 

75 ~ml/ '/2 tsp cumi n seeds, roasted • pinch of asafoetida 

lolril/2 tsp mango powder • salt • juice of 1 lemon 

Grind together all the ingredients taste with salt. Mix in the lemon juice, 

except the lemon juice, seasoning to Serve with any main courses. 



Coriander Chutney Makes 450 g/ 1 lb 

1 bunch fre sh coriander (cilantro), coarsely chopped 

I medium onion , coarsely chopped o 1 small green chilli 

juice of 1 la rge lemon • 2.5 ml/Vb tsp ground red chilli 

2.5 ml /'/2 tsp garam masala • salt 



Blend all the ingredients to a smooth then store in an airtight jar for up to 
paste in a blender or food processor 2 weeks. 



Coriander and Coconut Chutney Makes 200 g/7 oz 

100 g/4 oz fresh mint, chopped • 100 g/4 oz fresh coriander (cilantro), chopped 
'A small coconut, grated (shredded) • 10 cloves garlic, chopped 
1-2 green chillies, chopped • juice of 1 lemon • salt 

Grind all the ingredients together, before serving, 
seasoning to taste with salt. Chill 



^riander and Mint Chutney Serves 4 

*5 g/1 oz fresh coriander (cilantro) o 15 g /‘/2 oz fresh mint leaves 
^rnl/4 tbsp lemon juice • 5 ml/1 tsp pomegranate seeds 
2-5 ml /'/2 tsp garam masala • 2.5 ml /'/2 tsp ground red chilli 

green chilli • 1 large clove garlic • 1 onion, coarsely chopped 

tbsp water • salt 



®lend all the ingredients to a smooth Refrigerate for 1 hour before seiving. 
in a blender or food processor. 



Desserts and Sweets 

without sweets. Sweets j ^ j, ^^n^age takes place, on birthdays or 

o'hS «rb^ront h is a lovely w^y to encourage celebration and bring 
people closer together. 



Pineapple Salad _ — 

TTriwiTfl oz. -'/d cu p pinM^ juice «l5 ndj jbs|[armwi^ 
rn miM thsp * tew dr ops of kev\Tac^r ro.Ne water 

■ 

^ ^ -1 / Jew.w-, f \ r'rpPim 



Ser\'es 6 



ID nil/ i luop ‘ ^ * j — — — — * ' ' 

120 ml '4 (1 oz V '2 cup soured (dairy sour) cream 



Bring the pineapple juice » both 
Mix the arrowroot and honey and * 
into the juice. Simmer for 15 minutes. 
Add the kewra or rose water and sim- 
mer for 3 minutes then Pon*" ^ 
large bowl. Add the prepared fruit to 



Fruit Chat 



the juice then gently stir in »h^e mis^ 
pine nuts and lemon juice. Cover ana 
refrigerate for about 2 hours, 
occalionatly. stir In the strawbenW 

and serv'e with a dollop 
cream. 



100 0-4 07 . 

100 g 4 oz .seedless gr apes c 3 b ananas • 30 ml - t sp_em 

1 ^ ml I th.so ma sala 

2 .5 ml V2 tsp ground red chilli e salt ^ 

Cut the apple, pear and guavas into ^q^j^you can^su^bs^^ 

2.5 cm/1 in pieces, separate the f ' 

grapes and slice the bananas. Place in - apricot, peach and m 

t hnwi «,nih the remaining ingre- papa>a, apncoi, y 



Aloo Jamun 

99.=^ 0/8 0 7. mashed potatoes > s¥ g/2 oz/'/2 cup full -cream milk powder 
an n7/'A n'.D semolina • 2.5 ml/‘/2 tsp ground cardamom 

45 ml/3 tbsp mi lk o ghee and oil for frying 

225 g/8 oz/1 cup sugar • 200 ml/7 fl oz/scant 1 cup water 

5 ml/1 tsp rose water 



Mix together the potatoes, milk pow- 
der, semolina, cardemiom and milk to 
a soft dough. Cover and leave for 30 
minutes. Divide the dough into 20 por- 
tions and roll into sausage shapes. 
Heat equed quantities of oil and ghee 
and fry the jamun over a medium heat 
until golden brown, turning frequen- 
tly. Do not fry them too quickly or they 
will not be cooked through. Remove 



with a slotted spoon and cool. 

Meanwhile, bring the sugar and the 
water over a medium heat, stirring 
until the sugar dissolves. Remove 
from the heat and add the jamun to the 
syrup. Return to the boil, reduce the 
heat and simmer for 5 minutes. Re- 
move from the heat and stir in the rose 
water, shJiking the pan to coal the 
jeunun in syrup. Serve hot or cold. 



Halwa 

150 g/6 oz/% cup g hee o 150 g/5 oz/1 'A cups gram flour 

150 ml/'/4 pt/% cu p water c 150 g/6 oz/% cup sugar 

25 g/1 oz/3 tbsp pistachios, sliced c 25 g/1 oz/3 tbsp flaked alm on^ 

5 ml/1 tsp ground cardamom 



Serves 6 



Heat the ghee and fry the gram flour 
QY 0 J. Q low heat for 5 minutes, stirring 
continuously. Add the water and con- 
tinue to stir until it hats been absorbed. 
Add the sugar and half of each of the 



nuts and blend thoroughly. Simmer 
until the mixture is thick then shr |n 
the remaining nuts. Sprinkle with 
cardamom and serve hot. 



Beetroot Halwa 

4 beetroots (red beets), peeled and diced • 225 g /8 oz/1 cup sugai^ 

60 ml/4 tbsp ghee o 5 0 g/2 oz/'/s cup raisins 



Serves 8-10 



50 e/2 oz/'/2 cup cashew nuts, chopped 



c ml /I icn orniind cardamom 



Cook the beetroots in boiling water 
until tender. Drain then mash unUl 
smooth. Put the beetroot and sugar in 
a pan and simmer over a low heat 
until the mixture thickens. Gradually 



the ghee, stirring all the 
halwa is almost solid. Add m 
;ins, nuts and cardamom and spo 
) a serving dish to cool. 
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Drinks 

Swts of India have long and very hot summers and intense heat waves, 
P£re soft, cold drinks play an enormous part in the people’s lives. 

oeople like to make and preserve different types of ‘sharbaf, ‘dhan- 
K’d ‘lassi’ at home. The reason for this is that one can make them 
iiler than buying them in the shops, and they can be made according to 
^ual taste. For special occasions, alcohol is sometimes added to the 

f.a"s"Sso synonymous with India. India and Sri Lanka are the largest 
Mducers of fine teas in the world. Black Assam tea is grown in the foothills 
5^e Himalayas and is strong, pungent and full-bodied. Darjeeling, 
Sltirated under snow-capped mountains, is known for its exquisite flavour 
Idistinctive aroma. The teas of Nilgiris - the Blue Hills in southern India 
-have a bright, brisk quality with distinctive flavours, 
fin the cooler parts of India, the people often add spices to their teas, not 
^ for flavouring but also to induce heat in the body. Spiced teas are 

jiiilicularly welcome eifter a satisfying Indian meal. 

V 



\imond Squash 

iPg/2 oz/ 1/2 cup blanched almonds, soaked overnight 
^ml/8 fl oz/1 cup water • 150 g/5 oz/% cup su^ 



Serves 4 



cold milk • ice cubes 



^ain the almonds and blend with half 
lie water to a smooth paste in a blen- 
kr or food processor. Place the paste 
® a pan with the remaining water and 
sugar and bring to the boil. 



Reduce the heat to low and simmer for 
2 minutes. Cool then chill to ice cold. 
To serve, dilute with milk to taste and 
ser\^e with ice cubes. 



l ^erry Squas h 

g/l lb cherries ^ ^ 

o ml/l >/2 tsp citric acid • 5 ml/1 tsp cherry essence (e.xtract) 



Serves 4 



450 ml/% pt/2 cups water o 225 g/8 oz/1 cup sugar 



the cherries and water in a large 
and bring to the boil. Reduce the 
^at and simmer gently for about 15 
®*nutes until tender. Cool then rub 
^ough a sieve and collect the juice in 
* clean pern. Add the sugar and citric 



:id, bring to the boil, skim off any 
•urn and simmer for 5 minutes oyer a 
edium-low heat. Leave to cool then 
ir in the cherry essence. Dilute with 
)ld water to taste. 
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INDIAN CUISINE 

If curry is the limit of your knowledge about Indian food, then you have a lot to earn 
about one of the most exotic and varied cuisines in the world. Curry dish« spic 
just enough to be interesting can consist of meat, fish, eggs, or vegetables. They are 
served with rice or one of India’s tasty breads and will taste very different from t e 
curry you’ve had in the Western world. The spices that go into them will be fres y 
ground, and no two cooks will make exactly the same mixture of seasonings. 

13 

There’s terrific varien', too, in the way the same dishes are spelled on restaurant 
menus. But even the most far-out spellings you’ll encounter will match up to the 
dishes de.scribed below and elsewhere in this book. ^ 

SOUP Mulligatawny, a soup with a curry base, is world famous. 

BREADS Chapatis, parathas, purls are Indian breads made of whole-wheat 
flour, shaped into flat cakes, and grilled, roasted, or sauteed. Another popular bread 
,s ,/r/^;/. made from white flour and long in shape. Pappadums^tt crispy, cmckerlike 
concoctions, seasoned with peppers and anise seed and very tasty with any food 
Dosas, thin pancakes made with a rice base and popular in the south, are often stuffed 
with vegetables, turnover style. Mils are steamed rice and lentil cakes and are sers'ed 
with chutney and ground spices-a popular breakfast dish in South India. 

MMNCOURSK is a marinated meat dish popular in Goa. 

Bityam, a dish for special occasions, is made of chicken or lamb with fragrant whole 
S^water raisins, cashews, almonds, and a sp^rinUing of 

defines a method of cooking, something like our barbecue except in a 
dfis way"' sometimes lamb and fish are cooked 

snntr ^^^^rned cooking and is 

something like the Western casserole. uuMiig ana is 

S,M, fci.,faare ,kc.ve,cd piec« of b„ild „vor open Kebabs 

'"“PH ...ion, 

in “ l»W in banana lea.es-popnia, 

tup "<< are side dishes. Dal will look like 

served whh dhe° ’ ‘ ” kf 'j"'’ 'nSrediems and is 

eWnm are ™d? JT “ “ ‘"I',"" I’isl'l/ seasoned foods, 

tnejs are made with Jruits or vegetables in a sweet-and-sour sauce Mint and 

mango chutneys are especially good. Green coriander (Chinese parsley, perhaps better 
known as cilantro) makes another delicate chutney ^ 

Pickles are also popular and can be made out of fruits or vegetables 
Rma IS a yogurt preparation with vegetables or fruit. Dahl is 'yogurt and is 
^ed to tone down more spicy foods; it is also used in salads and as a^Snade for 
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VEGETABLES Cooked vegetables include brinjals (eggplant), bhmdi (okra), and 
(peas). Vegetarian dishes are especially good in India, prepared with unusual 
sauces, combined with cheese, and delicately spiced. Rice is also excellent in India and 
is sen-ed many ways, with vegetables, nuts, fruits, and spices. 

DESSERTS & SWEETS Firni is pudding made with rice; barfi is a sweet similar 
CO fudge; jalebi are pretzel-shaped pastries in sweet syrup; sandesh is a dessert made 
with milk; and rasgulLis is a light dessert made with yogurt. 

Carrots are disguised at dessert time and come to the table as halwa, India’s ice 
cream is rich and creamy and often filled with chunks of fresh fruit. Any dessert may 
appear looking veiy dressy with a coat of thin, edible silver or gold, which is not only 
pretty but practical, as it is supposed to aid digestion. 

FRUITS To top off any feast, there are a variety of fruits, some familiar (bananas, 
apples, incredibly tasty mangoes) and some exotic, such as chikoos (a cross between 
the fig and the russet apple) or the custard apple, which looks like an artichoke but 
is not. 

DRINKS Indmn-grown cea is excellent; coffee, also locally grown, is very good. 
Be sure to specify if you want your coffee black— the Indian way is to mix it with 
steaming milk before serving it. Local beer is very good and a fine partner to Indian 
foods. There IS a large selection of fruit drinks, of which apple is excellent (but rela- 
tively expensive), so too fresh lime and soda. Drink bottled or boiled water to stay 
on the safe side. You can get bottled water in most restaurants and in many markets. 

After a big meal, trypan, an Indian digestive sold by vendors near restaurants. 
Ihis IS made of betel nuts and sweet and aromatic spices, all wrapped in crisp betel 
leaf. Ask for it not too hot. Pan leaves the mouth refreshed, as if you had just brushed 
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BREAKFAST , 



Served between 6 a.m. to 10 a.m. 

Continental Breakfast .. 175 

CHOICE OF FRESH JUICE 
OR SEASONAL FRESH FRUIT 

CROISSANT, DANISH PASTRY, MUFFIN 
OR TOAST WITH BUTTER AND PI^SERVES 

TEA, COFFEE OR HOT CHOCOLATE 

The Indian Breakfast 215 

CHOICE OF FRESH JUICE 
OR SEASONAL FRESH FRUIT 

STUFFED PARANTHA WITH CURD AND PICKLES 
OR 

MASALA DOSA WITH SAMBHAR AND CHUTNEY 
SWEET, SALTED OR PLAIN LASSI, TEA OR COFFEE 

The Trident Breakfast . 275 

CHOICE OF FRESH JUICE 
OR SEASONAL FRESH FRUIT 

CROISSANT, DANISH PASTRY, MUFFIN OR TOAST 
SERVED WITH BUTTER AND PRESERVES 

CORNFLAKES, CREAM OF WHEAT OR 
OATMEAL WITH MILK 

TWO EGGS ANY STYLE WITH H/JVI, BACON OR SAUSAGES 
OR 

PANCAKE.S WITH MELTED BUTTER AND HONEY 

TEA, COFFEE OR HOT CHOCOLATE 

Please Contact Extension 3 

Taxes as applicable. 

WE LEVY NO SERVICE CHARGE 

3 
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OUR RESTAURANTS 



lACARANDA 

The coffee shop 

BREAKFAST 

(6.00 a.m. - 10.00 a.m.) 

BUFFET BREAKFAST COMPRISING OF 

Juices, fruits, cereals, egg, paranthas and South Indian dishes 

and 

A' LA CARTE 
LUNCH 

(12.30 p.m. - 3.00 p.m.) 

CONTINENTAL AND INDIAN BUFFET 
Selection of soup, salads, maincourse and desserts, 
and 

A' LA CARTE 
DINNER 

(7.30 p.m. - 11.00 p.m.) 

BUFFET DINNER WITH A SELECTION OF 

soup, salads, maincourse and desserts 

and 

A' LA CARTE 

NARMADA 

The Indian speciality restaurant 

DINNER 

(7.30 p.m. - 11.00 p.m.) 

Light Indian Classical music daily 

TRADITIONAL THALI OF THE DAY 

and 

A' LA CARTE 
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L Chass 


Chilled BiUler Milk tampered with Coriander ser\>ed in 
a metal Glass. Famous in South India. 


In Bowls from Reft to Light : 





I. Yoghurt 



2, Navrattan Pulao 


The finest 'liasmati '' Rice cooked with Dry Fruits 
and Vegetables. Famous in North India and is of 
Moghul Origin. 


3. Khasta Bhindi 


Crisp deep fried Lady Fingers, famous in North 
West India. 


4. Peeli Dal 


A mix of yellow lentils, flavoured with turmeric and 
is famous through out India. 


5. Rogan Josh 


Tender Lamb pieces cooked with onions and spices. 
A typical Mughali Dish famous all over Central, 
Eastern and Western India. 


6. Palak Paneer 


Cottage Cheese cooked in a smooth spinach gravy. 
A typical North Indian Dish. 


7. Aloo Anardana 


Potatoes tampered with dried pomegranate, 
famous all over India. 


8. Rice Kheer 


'Basmati ” Rice cooked in reduced and sweetened 
milk. Famous in North-East and South-West India. 



Placed in the Centre are 



L Lasooni Murgh Tikka 


Tender bite size pieces of Chicken with c hint of 
Garlic. Famous in Punjab region of India. 


2. Paneer Pudina Tikka 


Roated escalopes of Cottage Cheese layered with 
Fresh Mint. Famous in the Punjab Region of India. 


J. Aloo Kiilcha 


Lea\*ened bread stuffed with potatoes and baked 
in a Charcoal fired Indian Clay Oven. 


4. Pappadum 


Crisp lentil crackers, famous all over India. 



We hope you will find the “Tliaii” up to your expectations. However, in case you would like to have 
something from die Buffet, you are most welcome to do so. 

“9Cave y? !Kice MeaC” 
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f!! n-“Tradjtjonal Guisine-T 



PURABI DASGUPTA 



KeepYdur 



Marwari cuisine goes back to the 
Rather rulers of a faraway region in 
Rajasthan, and is basically dry in 
character. But make no mistake, it's 
food that beats the heat and makes 
you equal to the challenges of 
extreme climate 




NDIAN cuisine has 
been Ihc happy 
Ininling ground of 
gounnels and 
epicures down Ihe 
ages. And why not, 
because in all probability 
there isn’t another country 
with such a mind-boggling 
variety of cooking styles 
and eating habits. This 
write-up is the first of a 
new series that endeavours 
to take readers across the 
length and breadth of the 
Indian sub-continent on a 
breathtaking hunt for food 
that is both traditional and 
exotic. And, above all. easy 
to prepare at home. 

VVe raise the curtain with 
pfood from Marwar, that 
faraway region in 
Rajasthan. The historian in 
you might well prompt you 
to call it food from “the 
region of death” because 
Marwar derives from 
Marusthali, which means a land that has 
gone dry and where there is no life. But 
light up the gas. or stoke that oven, because 
Marwari cuisine goes back to the Rathor 
rulers of Marwar. The Rathors called 
themselves the “children of the sun” and 
some of them believed they were born out of 
the "rahat” or spine of the god Indra. 



cooking styles came to Marwar in the wake 
of the invasion of Shihabuddin, the King of 
Ghor. Anyway, the basic characteristic of 
Marwari food is its dryness, which goes 
with the spirit of the dry region. But make 
no mistake, it's food that keeps you cool and 
makes you equal to the challenges of 
Marwnr’s extreme clim«ito. 

Apart from Marwari kitchen cupboards in 
homes away from home, from where recipes 
are downloaded by the day, The Park’s 



Saffron in Calcutta serves an authentic 
Marwari thali and Chef Sanjeev Takyar hasff^ 
turned out these three dishes. You might 
have noticed how stuffy it's been of late, for 
all that it's supposed to be the monsoon. 
Remember, this food’s supposed to beat the 
heat. 

Kadi Pakodi: Make a very thick, fluffy 
batter with 150 gm of basnni a pinch of0 qJ 
ajwnin, another of lung, 50 gm of sugar. 



(jj ' )r sovereignty terminated around 
but the influence of the 
cuSMBaS tinned, even though new 
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Cool 



water and salt to taste. Heat oil in 
[\ saucepan and then over a 
iiiediuni flame fry small pakodas, 
drain and keep aside. Now beat 
;^50 gm of yoghurt very smoothly 
;ind reserve. Heat pure ghee in a 
wok and add a few pinches of 
whole jeera, 15 curry pattas and 
[wo whole red chillis. Stir in all 
[he spices well and when the 
:.:hillis crackle, add a half- 
[ea.spoon each of garlic and 
finger paste, a quarter-teaspoon 
af red chilli powder, half a 
[oaspoon of haldi powder and the 
same of jeera powder. Allow lo 
aook before adding the beaten 
yoghurt, folding in well and 
[illowing to boil. Dilute 10 gm of 
besan with water and add to the 
yoghurt mix, with salt lo taste. 

Voii could, if you prefer, add 
more dried red chilli. Now pul in 
[he pakodas and cook till soft 
and spongy. Before serving, 
sprinkle with chopped coriander. 

Best with missi roti. 

Missi Roti: Make a dough with 
250 gm of besan, half a teaspoon 
^jaera powder, the same of . 
ajwain, red chilli powder and 
ginger paste. The dough should 
be very dry and a little stiff. 

Reserve in a plate and cover with 
a moist cloth for half an hour. 

Divide the dough into eight balls 
of equal size. Roll each into 
small, thick roundels (about two 
inches in diameter). On a hot 
iron tavva, roast these besan rotis 
slowly so that they’re properly 
cooked. Heat ghee in a kadai and 
deep fry the roasted rotis. Drain 
and serve hoi with kadi pakodi and karela 
kalonji. 

Select a long baingan 
(briCRK^ cut into two-inch pieces. Cut 
1 I f ladies' fingersl into 

medium sized pieces and i'wo karelas (bitter 




Karela Kalonji 

gourd) into small pieces. Wash all the 
vegetables and pat dry. Heat ghee in a kadai 
and deep fry all the vegetables, drain and 
reserve in a bowl. Temper kalonji (black 
cumin) in the ghee, allowing it to crackle, 

• . slir.in one .finely chopped onion. Saute till 
golden brown. Add half a teaspoon each of • 



ginger and garlic paste. Cook for some 
time before adding one medium chopped 
tomato, cooking for a further two minutes. 

Now add the fried vegetables, mixing in 
well. Season with salt. Before serving, 

<ispr inkle over with finely chopped • •• Q P 
•'Coriander. ' ^ 




EATING GET 



HANDI-FULS OF DELIGHT 



TEXT BY BEHRAM CONTRACTOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY NOSHIR DESAI 

The bara liandiwalas of 
Mohammed Ali Road, the 
Muslim quarter of Bombay, 
serve a culinary delight. 



I f you want to eat bara handi 
(literally, food from 12 pots), you 
have to be at Valibhai Payawala’s 
shop at 6 o’ clock in the morning. Make 
it 6.30, if you are a late riser. The shop 
is in the inner city, the Muslim quarter 
of Bombay, and, within the Muslim 
quarter, the Bohri quarter, Bohri 



Mohalla. The Bohris are goo< 
trenchermen, they love their food, ani 
they eat meaty breakfasts. By the tim 
you reach Valibhai Payawala, the sho 
will be full and the handis half empt; 
They come after the morning prayers f 
the nearby mosque, first pray to Alla! 
then pate (stomach) pooja. 

It is a peculiar shop, the cookin 
is done at the entrance. But that is 
Middle East custom, you see the foo 
before you enter the shop and eat i 
And there are a few goats tied outside i 
the lane, so you see your food even in il 
unprocessed state. 

The food is cooked all night, i 
12 handis sunk in the ground, their lie 
sealed with flour dough, to ensure th 
steam does not escape. And it is cooke 
on slow coal fires, various meats in the 
own juices, and some lentils. 

Valibhai Payawala is one < 
some half-dozen eating establishmen 
in the city that do handi cooking. Thei 
are bara (12) handis, dus (10) hand 
and saat (7) handis. They are a 
situated within a half mile of or 
another in a stretch extending fro: 
Minara Masjid, through Bhendi Baza 
to Nagpada. I do not know them all, bi 
there is Mohammed Khan Rotiwall 
the Nagdevi Stree Handiwalla ar 
Suratwalla, among others. 

If I have chosen \^lib)iai, it 
because they are my friends, tlie 
establishment 100 years old. Tlie san 
shop, the same business, tlie same foe 
over 100 years. There was tl 
grandfather, Haji Mohammed Han 
who started what was then known ; 
the bhatiyarkhana, then father, Ht 
Vali Mohammed and now the sons. Tin 
are four brothers, one of them 
doctor, practising in suburban Kurl 
though during the month of tl 
Ramazan, he is at the shop in tl 
nights to help out. 

The unique thing about han 
cooking is that it is practised in oth 
cities too. You find the same cookii 
methods in Mughal Delhi, Nawa 
Lucknow, Nizami Hyderabad. 
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; Ajmeri slierbetu alla at Bohri Mohalla 











For liis favourite customers, the liaiicliwalla puts a spoonful of marrow 
on the top of the hautli food. Of course, he charges them extra, after all, 
it is business. Don’t forget to get your lamba pau from outside. 





TOP: Ricfiy meaty gravies, 
each made with a different part of 
the animal. ABOVE: Typical diners at 
Valibhai Payawala. RfG/m I^mba pau 
breadman next to ValibhaTs. 



S o let’s go to 45, Guzer Street and 
try the barn handi. One of the 
brothers is sitting on the platform 
where the handis are buried. With a 
ladle, he takes out meats and gravies to 
fill tiffin-carriers for the takeaways, 
plates for those eating in the restaurant. 
Two of the handis have payas (trotters), 
one beef and the other mutton, the meat 
sticking to the bone like gelatine. Use 
your hands, though you will be given a 
spoon, take the bone to the mouth and 
suck the juices, bang it a little on the 
plate to shake out the marrow. It is good 
manners. Another handi contains topa, 
or tiipa, the meat around the neck of 
the animal, what fancier people call 
salami. This meat, with the full nights 
cooking in its own Juices, has become 
particularly tender, you can cut it with 
the edge of a spoon. Next, pichota, the 
rump of the animal and the tail, it is 
meat and bones, not as good as the 
topa, but also in demand. 

You may have siika, diy meat, 
with gravy from anotlier handi, and to 
get away from meat, there is the handi 
with harisha, three lentils mixed 
together with chick-pea flour, besan, 
and milk. And there is a handi with a 
rich soup, guaranteed to remove the 
cold from your nose and chest. A couple 
of handis are not buried in the clay but 



kept on top of the platform. One 
them contains the marrow, which woi 
melt if put next to the fire. This is I 
best thing on offer. For his favour 
customers, the fiandiwalla puts 
spoonful of marrow on the top of t 
other handi food. Of course, he char^ 
them extra, after all, it is business. J 
which handi do you choose to eat froi 
That is a problem. The best thing to 
is to ask for a bhel, which is a lit 
of each, with the marrow to top it. Ai 
don’t forget to get your lamba pi 
from outside. The breadman si 
outside the shop with his lamba pan, 
has a touch of sourness about it and 
taste of wood smoke, having been bak< 
in wooden ovens, which prolifera 
around Null Bazar. You may also bi 
tandoori roti from a rotiwalla thn 
shops down the lane. 

The restaurant is open throng 
the day, but it is not handi food. It 
more regular food, with bhiina gosh 
and dal gosht and rice. 

But the real pleasure is whe 
the handis are unsealed, in the ear 
morning, between 5 a.m and 5.30 a.m 
the earlier the better. Or in the month { 
Ramazan, when the faithfuls break the 
fast after sunset. The handiivallas ope 
after the evening prayers and th 
traditional consumption of palm date 
and fruits, and all night the streets ar 
crowded with people and food is serve 
from the handis. 

The streets then take on 
different air, entire families arrive o 
single scooters, boys play cricket in th 
lanes, the handiwallas close thei 
shutters periodically to allow peopi 
inside to finish their food before takin, 
a fresh lot in. And all around tlr 
handiwalla, kababs are grilled in th< 
open, liver and brain are fried on tin 
spot, the Ajmeri sherbetivalla mixes hi; 
sherbets and the Taj Mahal ice crean 
shop, 110 years old, does roarin* 
business selling hand-made custarc 
apple ice cream. 

For a bara handi breakfast 
visit Valibhai Payawala, Bori Mohalla 
45, Guzer Street. Bombay-400 003 
Tel: 346 6404. © 
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FOODLORE 



POTS AND BELLIES 



A sk any Gujju (endearment for a Gujarati) how 
life is treating him, and chances are he will say, 
maja ma,'' - just great. I'm having fun. And 
there is one important factor that contributes largely to his 
state of well-being. Whatever else he may specify in his 
matrimonial advertisement in the Sunday morning 
papers ~ ‘wheatish complexion, five feet three, no 
spectacles, non-Manglik, Lohana/Jain,’ the one requirement 
that dwarfs all the rest is those two words that hold 
the key to marital bliss: ‘home-loving’. In short, she 
must be a great cook, else poor Ms. Photo Returnable 
can apply at the next encircled box number! 

And Gujarati wives 
seldom get away with giving 
their husbands heaving thalis, 
meal platters, for millions of 
lunches and dinners over a 
lifetime — they must be able to 
make a variety of interesting 
in-betweens too. Namely, 
nasto and farsan. Nasto means 
breakfast and farsan has, in 
fact, long been promoted from 
an in-between to a part of a 
full-fledged meal itself. 

Now, I’m not a Gujju 
wife. But if I were to look 
at it purely objectively, 
it would seem as if 
the Gujju’s single-minded 
business instinct is somewhat 
tempered by the fact that 
he is a connoisseur of food, 
or at the very least, a plain, 
unabashed foodie. And 
this applies equally to the 
suave, French-speaking Gujju 
diamond dealer in Brussels, 
to the American-drawling 
motel-keeper in Florida, to 
the nondescript, dhoti-c\ad 
ledger-keeper in Jhaveri 
Bazaar in Bombay. What links 

these globe-girdling Gujjus is their passion for food. 
And so, enter the maharaj. 

You’ve got to hand it to the Gujjus. They are the only 
race, so far as we know, who call their cooks maharajs, the 
same word they use for emperors. (They certainly seem to 
have their priorities in life right!). Maharaj is a term for an 
eminent person and was traditionally used for cooks who were 



from the Brahmin priestly class in the temple kitchens. The 
kitchen in a Gujju home - a spotlessly maintained one at 
that — is the maharajs domain. The maharaj himself follows a 
scRipulous code of personal cleanliness. It is only after a bath 
in the early hours of the morning that he enters the kitchen, 
clad in a clean dhoti- hurt a. The kitchen is swept clean 
numerous times a day and footwear is not permitted inside. 

There is a clear pecking order between nasto and 
farsan. While both are delicious nibblies, nasto comprises 
nibblies eaten for breakfast and is strictly Nibbly Junior, 
while farsan is Nibbly Senior. And with a distinctly higher 
t.s.i (tummy space index). Nasto includes sev, gathia, chevdo 

and bhooso, which 



The Gujaratis were among the 
earhest settlers of Bombay, They 
largely migrated in the 17th century 
when the British permitted freedom 



to trade. Their single-minded 



business instinct was tempered by 
only one other characteristic; their 
passion for food. They lived in 
self-contained residential complexes, 
the hub of wliich was the community 
kitchen. Their cooks, whom they 
call maharajs, the same word for 
emperors, were a specialised 
comniimity. Over the years, these 
community kitchens evolved into 
farsan mandals that sell 



means 

sawdust, and is a mixture of all 
of the above. While chevdo is 
made of beaten rice, spices 
and peanuts, sev and gathia 
come in a number of varieties. 
They are essentially made 
from a dough of besan 
(chickpea flour) with various 
combinations of spices that 
is forced through suitable 



finger- 



hcldng goodies. 
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presses directly into boiling 
oil. Nonetheless, they assume 
different avatars every time. 
Sev consists of delicate yellow 
brittle squiggles, Bhavnagari 
gathia is thicker and 
cylindrical, papri is wafer-like, 
while fafda is a foot-long 
wavy, crunchy strip. Each of 
these is parcelled into 
newspaper cones at Bombay’s 
innumerable farsan shops 
and taste terrific with fried 
Bhavnagari fiki mirch (mild 
green chillies) which are 
packed in separate cones. 

Farsan has a little more 
gravitas, not to mention besan 
and stuffings of all sorts. 



People have been known to 
totter away weakly after a meal entirely o( farsan^ too stuffed 
to proceed to the other courses. These consist of khaman 
dhokla, khandvi, bhajia, methi muthia, kachori, samo.sa, paira 
and more. Khaman dhSkla is a fluffy, steamed savourv- topped 
off with chonk (seasoning); khandvi is a kind of buttermilk and 
besan-based roll; thepla is a dense, spicy paratha: inelhi 
muthia is a shallow-fried fistful of batter with fenugreek 



CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT: Preparation of hot-selling items bhel, patra, khandvi and papri at the Shree Jain Mahila Saniaj, Marine Drue. 
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leaves; kachori and samosa are both vegetable stuffings 
coated with batter and fried crisp while patra is colocasia 
leaves sandwiched between layers of batter, steamed and 
sliced to reveal delicate whorls of green and yellow. Most of 
these are accompanied by sweet chutney made of dates and 
raisins and a hot chutney made with fresh coriander leaves 
and green chillies. And sweets like jalebis and shrikhand. 

There are strict rules governing the social habits of 
different farsans, just as there are among different 
sub-communities of Gujaratis themselves, and you ignore 
them at your own peril. Jagdish Gandhi, businessman, 
historian and custodian of Gujarati foodlore, reveals for 
instance, that the Gujarati kachori or the fafda simply must be 
eaten with jalebi if you have a sweet tooth, or chilli bhajias if 
you have a hot one. Dal moth 



Maharajs originated from Dungarpur in Rajasthan. The 
Dungarpur species are considered in a class apart from those 
from Banswada, Jodhpur, Udaipur or Bikaner. They actually 
started out as bhandaris, or those in charge of the foodgrain 
stores of royalty in the princely states. Cooks in these circles 
are invariably Brahmins, and sweets continue to be made in 
pure ghee and offered to the gods before being sold. 

The ‘import’ of Gujarati and Rajasthani maharajs to 
Bombay goes back more or less to the time the Gujaratis from 
mainland Gujarat, Kutch and Saurashtra migrated in large 
numbers, along with Marwaris from Rajasthan, to what was 
then the Bombay Presidency. The bulk of them came here 
shortly after the British came to Bombay in the 17th century, 
because the British permitted freedom to trade and 

freedom of religion. The 



chivda must be eaten with the 
sweet Surti ghari and saatha. 
Khaman dhokla is often eaten 
with aamras (mango pulp). 
And dhoklas and dudhpaks are 
as star-crossed as Montagues 
and Capulets and ne’er 
the twain shall meet, though 
a dhokla may happily date a 
shrikhand, with the village 
elders nodding in benign 
conspiracy. 

Apart from a great 
variety of nasto, farsans and 
sweets, often using the same 
basic ingredients, there are 
also regional specialities. And 
the votaries of each will look 
down their twirled moustaches 
at votaries of the others. 
Thus I speak in tones of 
reverence of Bhavnagari 
gathia, Jamnagari khasta, 
ghari and ghevar from Surat, 
siitarfeni and salempak from 
Khambhat, and bajra ratio and 
tal sarnkhli (a thin sheet of 
sesame seeds and jaggery) 
from Saurashtra. The last, in 



Nasto means breakfast and farsans 
are snacks that also occupy pride of 
position on the thali as a component 
of a full-fledged meal. The word 
‘farsan’ originates from the meaning 
‘fried’. Though most snacks are 
fried, some like the dhokla, kliandvi 
and patra, are steamed. The fried 
snacks are essentially made of a 
of chickpea flour, with 



dough 



various combinations of spices, that 



is forced through suitable presses 
directly into boiling oil. Nonetheless, 
they assume different avatars every 
time. Sev comprises delicate yellow 
squiggles, Bhavnagari gathia is 
thicker and cylindrical, Idiakra is a 
tliin, crisp pancake and kachori is 
vegetable stuffing coated ^ith batter. 
Cliilli pickle is an all-time favourite. 



earliest of the Gujaratis were 
traders and these formed the 
backbone of the East India 
Company, which set up the 
town in collaboration with the 
locals. By the 18th century 
there was a sizeable Gujarati 
population living in the walled 
town - the Fort area - and 
Bazargate, along with 
Parsis and Muslims. The fire 
of 1803 encouraged many 
natives, especially Hindus, 
to migrate outside the 
Fort area to places such 
Bhuleshwar, Kalbadevi, 



as 



the olden days, came with the 

occasional coin pressed into the sheet which children 
were specially assigned to pick out. 

Thus while originally Manvaris from Rajasthan tended 
to specialise in mithais and Gujaratis in farsans, now 
eveiybody just about prepares everything. Even so, the trade 
is averse to interlopers, and tries to keep it as close to the 
lineage of maharajs from Rajasthan and Gujarat as possible. 



Girgaum, C. P. (Cowasji Patel) 
Tank and Thakurdwar. 

Here, they set up 
self-contained, residential 
complexes known as wadas in 
which each community lived. 
Each wada had its own 
temple, well, dhararnshala or 
lodging, function hall aiul 
community kitchen. There 
were no hotels or eateries then, 
so the community kitchen 
catered all the meals, snarks 
and sweets, particularly 



during weddings, for the baraat or the guest.s horn 
the bridegroom’s side. During festivals like Navratri. 
Dassera and Diwali, during October and November, llie 
kitchen prepared traditional sweets and savouries for 

community celebrations. , > ■ 

Over the years, these community kitchens evolved into 

farsan mandals and the maharajs who were employed hy ih.- 



RIGHT. Savoury ivafer-thin and crisp khakras, made of wheat flour and spices, are enjoyed with chilli pickle as a delicious, any 
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caterers who ran these kitchens, set up shop on their own, 
sometimes in league with their erstwhile bosses. 

The kitchen attached to the community halls were 
busy only during weddings and festivities, so maharajs 
started to make other goodies for which they could secure 
orders all the year round. For a while they seemed to be under 
threat as joint families in the wadis dispersed and 
community kitchens came under attack from popular tastes 
and enticements from far-flung regions, from South Indian 
dosas to Bengali rasgullas to Chinese noodles. 

But with unerring instinct, the maharajs only put up 
their antennae. Those attached to families got more ambitious. 
They worked for two or three households at a time and took on 
freelance assignments. The sharpest ones branched out into 
the more lucrative farsan 
business full time. And their 
clientele has long crossed the 
boundaries of the Gujarati 
community. Appetites don’t 
care for geography. Thus while 
there are a few well-known 
farsan and sweet shops like 
the Jain Mahila Samaj near 
the Marine Drive flyover, 

Gogo’s behind Wilson College 
off Chowpatty, the Shree 
Hanuman Mishthan Bhandar 
at Walkeshwar and Amrit 
Bhog on Napean Sea Road, 
there are innumerable farsan 
shops all over Bombay. 

This includes hugely 
popular ones in the suburbs, 
just outside Malad station and 
Borivali station on the west 
where, apart from the regular 
clientele, they have the 
consistent patronage of 
picnickers heading for Manori 
and Gorai beaches. The 
old-fashioned tin boxes and 
serving measures have been 
replaced with gleaming, 
glass-fronted displays with 
halogen lamps, and the 

chutney-on-a-leaf must now be slurped from plastic pouches, 
but the staff will still let loose the occasional loud, long 
and contented burp. 

Indeed, many farsan businesses now have regular 
home deliveries as housewives prefer to order them fresh 
every week. Other housewives get together to make the^ar^an, 
as they have been doing at the popular Jain Mahila Samaj for 



the last 25 years. “It is run by a trust that employs 
middle-class, Gujarati women who are illiterate and are not 
encouraged to get regular jobs outside the home. They make 
ever)'thing themselves, except puris for the pani piiris and the 
sev, which we leave to the maharajs, as they are rather 
strenuous to make,” says their president, Sushilaben Dalai; 
The women make khakras, theplas, sev, chevda, chakri 
(made from rice flour) which can last a week or more, as well 
as fresh items that must be consumed the same day like 
khandviy patra, handvo, dahi wada, khaman dhokla and 
ghogra, a kind of kachori stuffed with corn and peas. They 
also make papads, masalas and chutneys. Busy as beavers, 
they sometimes accept farsan made by some of their 
women at their own homes but the demand is too great to 

take on home deliveries. 



The profession of the iiiaharaj, 
cook, is largely handed doMii over 
generations. Maharaj is a term for 
an eminent person. Originally, 
maharajs were Brahmin cooks 
attached to community kitchens. He 
enters his kitchen only after an early 
morning bath and prayers. Dressed 
in a clean dhoti-kurta, hygiene is a 
way of life. The floor is swept clean 
many times a day and footwear is 
not permitted inside the kitchen. 
Combined with his culinary skills 
is his shrewd business instinct. 
Weathering social change, the 
sharpest ones branched out into the 
lucrative farsan business full time. 
Some have migrated with Gujarati 
families abroad, and their dhoti- 
kurta has given way to safari suits. 



Traditionally, maharajs 
are Brahmins and orthodox 
Brahmins do not trade or cross 
the kalapaniy as the oceans 
surrounding India were once 
called. But any number of 
maharajs have migrated to 
settle with Indian families 
abroad. Some have travelled 
round the world from 
Europe to Japan, and their 
dhoti-kurtas have given way to 
safari suits and ties. 

But perhaps some of 
the most dramatic changes in 
the maharaj’s routine have 
been at home. Nathu 
Maharaj Fatehpurwala whose 
reputation was built on dalbati 
churma and kaju katli, now 
undertakes catering as well, 
and his menu is somwhat 
terrifying in its range. It is 
a preview of the menu of 
the global village by 2000. 
You can see the culinary 
vengeance with which his 
humble kachori and dahi 
wada now rub shoulders 



not just with local 
johnny-conie-latelys like “Tiranga Wada , but multinational 
parvenues like “Coin Pizza, American Chopsi, Manistrom 
Soup. Vegetable Kelaloni, Spannij Bolonize, Banana 
Spannij Pai and Vegetable Ploratian,” not to menUon 
“Woldrop Salad”. He does not even spare dessert.s like 
“Fruit Jelly Trifyal” and “Baker Peayer ‘. 

Fatehpurwala, the proprietor of Shree Hanuman 



Mishthan Bhandar, who hails from a family of Rajasthani 
cooks, chucked up his ‘service’ with a salary of Rs.50 a 
month and started to make ladoos in a space he bought in 
Baba Bhagwandas’ akhada (wrestling ground) in 
Walkeshwar around 1970. Today he estimates that he 
earns Rs. 1,00, 000 a month on farsan alone from four 
outlets in Bombay, not counting the catering and home 
deliveries. He has preferred to steer clear of pre-packaged 
retailing as “it would take away the freshness of the 
flavour,” he says. Even as his son and daughter-in-law 
take on his mantle, the old man has set his sights 
elsewhere; setting up watersports in the deserts of 
Rajasthan. For Fatehpurwala, it seems, the profits from 
farsan are no big deal. They are just in-betweens. 

Jain Maliila Mandal 
Just off V. R Road, as you 
approach Sikka Nagar, is the 
Jain Mahila Mandal which was 
established by the Kathiawad 
community of Saurashtra in 
1979. The ladies employed 
follow recipes provided by the 
mandal and prepare all the 
food in the mandal s kitchen. 

Only during the Diwali 
season, the mandal also 
employs maharajs to help cope 
with the large orders that come 
pouring in for festive sweets. 

The Jain Mahila 
mandal makes a huge variety 
of dry farsan, snacks and 
mithai. They are particularly 
famous for their kaju puri and 
winter sweets such as sukhdi 
made with jaggery, wholewheat 
flour and ghee. Sukhdi is a 
nourishing sweet that is also 
given to those convalescing 
from an illness. While 
the mandal itself does 
not export its products, 
individual businessmen buy 
them in bulk for export. 

Their Kathiawari-style mango pickles, theplas, papads and 
masalas are very popular. They also take orders for picnic 
lunches and dinner parties, providing not just snacks but 
purls, rotlis, shaak (vegetable dish), shrikhand and pulao. 

Shri Paraniliansji Shri Ganeshji Pandit Memorial Trust 
Over 28 years ago, this trust was founded by Marwari 



businessmen in the Shri Venkateshwar Mandir Complex at 
Narayan Wadi on Khadilkar Road in Bhuleshwar. Today, it 
welcomes donations from other communities as well. 
It employs only Rajasthani maharajs who live in but 
gives jobs to other people from other communities, 
in departments other than cooking. People donate their 
services to the trust, thereby reducing their costs. The trust 
prepares a select list of items. 

The emphasis is on quality ingredients, purity, 
hygienic preparation in the trust’s kitchen and reasonable 
prices. It charges fixed rates for everything, whether you buy 
a quarter kilo or 500 kilos. 

During Diwali, the trust prepares mohan thal and 
kopra paak. Mohan thal is part of the traditional bhog 

offered to Lord Krishna. 

The trust uses the 
profits made by the sale of 
sweets and savouries to 
finance drinking water 
fountains and provide medical 
assistance to the needy, from 
any community. They have 
already established drinking 
water fountains at Kalbadevi, 
Bori Bunder and Juhu. 
Every Thursday, bhajans are 
organised in Zaveri Bazar and 
in January every year, a 
mela is held in Malad to 
mark the death anniversary of 
Pandit Ganeshji. 

“We don’t sub-contract 
or take items prepared by 
other caterers,” says Dwarka 
Prasad Badetia, managing 
trustee. “Ever)^ item that we 
make is absolutely genuine; 
for instance, our kaju katli is 
made only from cashewnuts 
and sugar. No maiva, no 
peanuts. And yet, it is priced 
at just Rs.l90 per kg., while 
other places charge at least 
Rs.260 per kg.” 

Malnisamaj Uclhyog Graha 

Established over 40 years ago by Ahmedabadi Jains and 
Maharashtrians, Matrusamaj Udhyog Graha is part of the 
Vishwavatsaliya Prayojit Sangh. The Udhyog Graha is a 
‘ladies only’ affair but it employs both Maharashtrian and 
Gujarati women. The items produced by them are sold only 
through their own retail outlets; one is near Madhav Baug, 




TOP: A variety of savoury chevdos, mixtures of differently shaped squiggles of spicy, fried chickpea flour, an all-time snack. 
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Bhuleshwar, and the other is near the Kothari Hospital 
in the C. P. Tank area. 

While suA7ia nasto (dry farsan) is available through the 
day and is held over for the next day, items such as khandvi, 
khatta dhokla, handvo, puris, chapattis and bhakri are sold 
before sunset on the day they are prepared, as per 
Jain tradition. A seasonal vegetable dish is available 
four days a week and a katol (lentils or pulses) is on the 
menu, on the other two days. 

“Every lady specialises in the preparation of 
certain items and those are always assigned to her”, explains 
Ekta Trivedi who manages the Udhyog Graha’s kitchens. 
80-year-old Shantaben has been cooking for the Udhyog 
Graha right since its inception and whatever she prepares 
tastes as good today as it has 



who do the cooking are paid on a weekly basis, depending 
upon the number of hours they have worked and the amount 
they have prepared. Other persons employed by the Udhyog 
Graha are paid on a monthly basis. 



Trupti 

Located in Sikka Nagar on V. P. Road, Trupti is a shop 
that is a perfect example of how the Gujaratis have adapted 
to the changing food preferences. Today, it offers both 
traditional nasto, farsan and savouries as well as exotic sweets 
that are an inspired fusion of Continental and Indian cuisine. 

The younger generation has taken over. Says 
20-something Ripulbhai, a computer wizkid and dedicated 
foodie, “My grandfather had a small shop where our present 

outlet stands. That was over 30 



always done, all these years. 
Savitaben is another veteran, 
famous for her kaju katli, 
churnia ladoo and bajra wada. 

The Udhyog Graha 
kitchen prepares everything in 
traditional metal utensils and 
uses only charcoal sigris for 
cooking. No non-stick, no 
electric hot plates, no gas 
stoves! No wonder their food 
still retains all the original 
flavour, texture and aroma. 

During Diwali, the 
shops are open from 7.30 a.m. 
right upto 10 p.m. Certain 
sweets are made in pure ghee. 
Their popular items include 
samosas, kachori, khakra, 
pickles, jalebi and saatha, a 
sweet made with flour, 
sugar and ghee, topped with 
pistachios. 

An entire floor houses 
the pickle business. The 
Udhyog Graha makes various 
kinds of mango pickle, lime 
pickle and dalaa pickle which 
is eaten with bajra ratio in 



The authentic Gujju will reveal the 
delicious guide to eating farsans. 
For instance, the Gujarati kachori 
or the fafda must be eaten with 
jalebis if you have a sweet tooth, or 
c hilli bhajias if you have a hot one. 
Dal moth chivda must be eaten with 
the sweet surti ghari and saatha. 
Kliaman dhokla is often eaten with 
aamras (mango pulp). And dhoklas 
and dudhpaks are as star-crossed 
as Montagues and Capulets and 
ne’er the twain shall meet, though 
a dhokla may happily date a 
shrikliand. There are also regional 
specialities — Jamnagari khasta, 
sutarfeni and salempak from 
Khambat, bajra rotlo and tal sankhli 
from Saurashtra, ghari and ghevar 
from Surat, Bhavnagari gatliia... 



years ago. When he became 
paralysed, he leased out the 
shop as he could no longer run 
it. My father gave up his 
studies at 16 and took over the 
shop. My grandmother would 
wake up as early as 3 a.m. to 
get fresh milk from the nearby 
dair)' and she would prepare 
a variety of sweets which my 
father would decorate and 
open shop at 7 a.m.” 

From selling home- 
made malai pedhas, barfis, 
ice halwa, karachi halwa, 
Gujarati sweets and some 
farsan items, Trupti gradually 
and methodically expanded 
to include a staggering variety 
of dry farsan, snacks, 

savouries and mitliai, as well 
as dr)' fruits, nuts and even 
Calcutta siipari. 

But despite its 
spectacular growth, one thing 
has never changed: the 

impeccable quality, purity 
and standards of hygiene 
that it takes pride in 



summer. Dalaa is a tender, 

green stalk; it is pickled with finely ground fenugreek seeds, 
salt and groundnut oil. Pickles and khakra made by the 
Udhyog Graha are also bought by people going abroad where 
they are justly famous for their quality and authenticity. 

The Udhyog Graha caters to parties and weddings. 
Apart from the vegetable of the day, it prepares the famous 
vegetable dish undhiya during the winter months. The ladies 



upholding. Trupti now has two 
factories, one opposite the shop and another in the vicinity of 
Bhuleshwar. It has successfully innovated and introduced 
items such as paneer dhokla: hazelnut dip, made fiom 
Californian hazelnuts and freshly ground cocoa beans; orange 
plaza’, a magical blend of juicy orange segments and rich, 
dairy' cream, cupped in an orange half; it has even added 
Belgian moulded chocolates to its repertoire! 



CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT: The Malrusamaj Udhyog Graha at Bhuleshwar; sweet and chdli pickles, ivheat-flour churrna ladoos, saw ) 
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Before you place an order for a party or wedding, 
the Trupti representative comes over to your house with 
a basket of freshly made sweets and savouries, so that 
you can taste the items before ordering them. Trupti also 
supplies, on order, special low-fat, low calorie Bengali 
sweets. For those who are diabetic or weight-conscious, 
Trupti has conjured up the aptly named, ‘sugarless — a unique 
mix of Omani dates, crisply roasted almonds and 
pistachios. Its clientele cuts across all income groups; from 
the middle class to the business tycoons and industrialists, 
from orthodox families to liberal yuppies abroad. 



Payal Grilia Udhyog 

This is a small but well-knit consortium of three Gujarati 
maharajs, assisted by a team 
of 22 women. Payal Griha 
Udhyog has its kitchen and 



easily if rolled into the usual round disc. So we roll it into 
squares and fold it, before fiydng. We use only pure groundnut 
oil, ghee or vanaspatL If any of our items get spoilt 
or do not come up to the customer’s expectation, we 
take it back and refund the money. But that has 
never happened. Our dry farsan stays fresh for upto a 
month if it is stored correctly.” 

Payal Griha Udhyog concentrates on dry farsan and 
snacks as they are easy to pack and transport by train from 
Virar to customers in Napean Sea Road, Walkeshwar, 
Chowpatty and other areas in South Bombay. “Every 
Wednesday and Sunday,” says Shah, “we cover 
approximately 25 customers. Once a customer has tried and 
liked our farsan, repeat orders come automatically.” 



office in the far-flung suburb 
of Virar (East) but it briskly 
caters to farsan lovers 
of all communities, all over 
South Bombay. 

Sunil Shah, one of the 
maharajs, came to Bombay 
from Ahmedabad, as a 
16-year-old, to join his cousin 
who had set up the business. 

They are known as the khakra 
specialists and apart from 
supplying all kinds of khakra 
(pure ghee, fat-free, methi 
khakra, etc.), dry farsan and 
savouries, they also take 
orders for home-made papads 
which are obtained from their 
counterparts in Ahmedabad. 

Payal Griha Udhyog does not 
make any sweets or mithai, not 
even against orders. Every 
Saturday, they phone their 
regulars and deliver orders on 
Wednesdays and Sundays. 

They accept both big and 
small orders for even as 
little as 200 gm. Apart from 

supplying various items to caterers and shops. Payal Griha 
Udhyog gets huge orders from people going abroad 
who buy the farsan for their relatives and friends. Even^hing 
is prepared, packed and labelled with great care. Farsi 
purl is an appetising crunchie made from a dough of 
flour and ghee, flavoured with cummin. 

“It is a delicate purl,'' says Sunil Shah, *’and breaks 




Other Farsan and Mithai 
Shops in Bombay 
Chheda Stores, Ridge Rd., 
Malabar Hill, Bombay — 6. 
Deepak Stores, Walkeshwar 
Rd., Malabar Hill, Bombay — 6. 
Gamy Wafer Company, August 
Kranti Marg, Near Gowalia 
Tank, Bombay - 36. 

Go Go Snacks, Behind Wilson 
College, Chowpatty, Bombay - 7. 
Mishty Bela, Walkeshwar Rd., 
Bombay — 6. 

(Very pricy but lots of variety. 
Also does eggless cakes and 
pot kulfi. Famous for their 
hand-churned ice-cream). 
Amrit Bhog, Napean Sea Rd., 
Bombay — 6. 

Malti and Ketna, Tel: 
382 8486/382 2186. 

Nila Mehta 24-A, Napean 
Sea Rd., Near Contemporar\' 
Arts and Crafts, Tel: 361 7023. 
Om Creations Trust, Anand 
Kendra, King George V. 
Memorial, Dr. E. Moses Rd., 
Bombay-11. 

Sunila Ahya, Tel: 492 7902. 
Priti Shah, Tel: 807 5355 . 

The maharajs who have set up their own units supply both dr> 
farsan and snacks such as dhokla, khandvi and samosas tc 
provision stores and grocers all over the city. In addition, 
there are those who have their kitchens in the suburbs anc 
deliver daily to different clients in the city. The start out in the 
morning with a bagful of goodies and return with empty bags 
and their clients’ orders for the next delivery. @ 



top: Steamed dhoklas, freshly prepared. To be eaten with a coriander-chilli chutney. BOTTOM: Handvo, a baked lentil flour preparation. 
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Food for Thought 
Lynn Tiede 



Fulbright 1998 Curriculum Project 



( Meeting the Basic Needs 

Objective ( Aim: For social studies students to list various political and economic problems 
and successes India is experiencing related to food availability, prices, and quality so that 
they can write a letter on this topic to their U.S. senator or Representative, United States 
Ambassador to India or India’s United Nations representatives. 

Materials : 1. Copies of News paper articles on these topics (included in this lesson 
plan) 

2. Addresses of U.S. Embassy in India, United Nations Mission to India, local 
U.S. Senator or Congressman 

Vocabulary: In this lesson students in each cooperative learning group should be selected 
to act as a vocabulary person. This person will look up words the group encounters in it’s 
particular articles and research that all group members do not know. 

The following words might be made into an additional vocabulary list. 

ration, exports, imports, political, economic, government, necessities, cooperative, 

overpopulation 

Motivation: 1. Ask students to write a list of basic necessities they need to survive 
each day. Discuss their lists after 5 minutes of time to work on their 
own. Students should have listed air, water, food, shelter, £r perhaps love 
or family. 

2. Ask students to write down how these needs are met in their life, who 
provides them, and how they are provided. Discuss their answers, and guide 
them to list such things as “my parents work and purchase food and our 
shelter” “the government makes sure we have water as long as my parents 
pay taxes and their bills” “Air just exists because we have plants and trees 
that give out oxygen” “I was born into a family that cares for me and 
gives me love” 

3. Ask students what problems or catastrophes might interfere with receiving 
these necessities. Discuss their answers and list such factors as losing a 
job (poverty) not getting an education in order to receive a paying job, 
getting injured so you can’t work or can’t breathe or eat properly, war, 
natural disasters or bad weather, drought, damaged buildings or water 
pipes due to fire or other accidents, pollution in air or water, robbery, 
overpopulation, governmental and economic instability or problems (lack 
of jobs or benefits being offered). 

4. Ask students if they have ever been without their basic needs If they have 

not, ask them to imagine and write what they think it would be like. 

After a short discussion, explain that class will be studying why and how 
some Indians have been without two of these basic needs - food & water - 
and how they have solved some of problems related to those needs. 
Students will also learn about ways that India has provided other nations 
with solutions when they have lacked basic needs. 
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Do Now/ Strategies: 1. Divide class into groups of 4 - 5 students. Give each group one 
newspaper article and or cartoons and advertisements about food or water not being 
properly accessible to citizens in India or other nations. Attention should be given to the 
difficulty of each newspaper article. Students with stronger reading skills should have 
articles that require this. 

2. Give students a chart to fill in information regarding the article. Students should 
determine what basic need was not available, explain why it was not available, tell how the 
government of India was dealing with it, other interesting facts, and how they think the 
government could or should handle the problem. Students should be allowed to work on 
this research for the remainder of the period. 

Possible Topics to Cover, news articles are provided: 

1. Dairy Production - The Amul Story 

2. Rising cost of Vegetables - India’s Hottest Political Issue: The Price of Onions 

3. Exports of Rice £r Spices - “Rice Traders Plan to Boost Sales £r Europe, Russia To Boost 
Rice Exports, Spice Exports Drop Sharply” and information on India’s export crops 

4. Closing of Ration Shops Price War: “Ration shops quoting market rates to be shut” 

5. U.S. and agricultural sanctions -”U.S. Dilutes curbs as farm lobby turns the Screw” 

6. Water pollution and water borne disease problems - advertisements and “Contaminated 
Water claims lives" 

7. Plastics and contamination of food and air; “Should we put plastic in the bag?” 

8. Hunger / Food Production £r Population Growth - Various statistics and “Plan to fight 
spectre of starvation deaths in Kalahandi” . “Feeding Scheme to continue in Kalahandi” 
and information on Green Revolution, population growth, and overcrowded cities. 

9. Genetically engineered crops “IIHR developing disease-resistant vegetable crops” 

10. “Terminator gene threatens food security in India” 

11. High yielding Durum Wheat - “Promising drum wheat for Karnataka” and articles on 
Agriculture. 

12. Need for assistance to farmers - “MP CM, Farmers in thousands court arrest” 

Evaluation : Homework for this evening could be the included reading and worksheet on the 
Green Revolution in India. Permission for reproducing the text should be obtained from 
Permission’s Department , Harcourt Brace and Jovanovich, Publishers, 8th Floor, Orlando, 
Florida 32887. 
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Meeting the Basic Needs 



Day 2 - Students should exchange research by presenting the information to their 
classmates. All students will fill in the rest of the chart as information is given about each 
article. The teacher should guide and review answers after the lesson. 

After the charts are filled in, students should then discuss and complete evaluation part of 
worksheet and answer the following questions that appear on the worksheet. They can do 
this individually or in groups depending on the nature or your students. Students should 
be told to which government official they should write a letter. An equal number of 
letters should go to each person.: 

1. What basic needs do some people in India not always have filled? 

2. What are the main reasons these needs are not filled? 

3. How are other countries trying to help or how have they helped? 

4. Are any other countries causing these people to be without these necessities? 

5. How is India helping other countries to fill their basic needs? 

6. Write a business letter to your Senator or Congressman, the United States Ambassador 
to India or to the United Nations Representatives to India. Explain what you have learned 
about certain basic needs not being met for all people in India. Ask for more information, 
how the United States is involved with these problems, and how you might help. You might 
also make suggestions for solving the problems if you have them. 

Guidance will need to be given to make sure students write business letter in the 
appropriate form and that letters are mailed to appropriate parties. Several drafts of the 
letter may have to be written. 
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After filling in the chart your group should answer the following questions. Your 
homework will be question #5. 

1. What basic needs do some people in India not always have filled? 

2. What are the main reasons these needs are not filled? 

3. How are other countries trying to help or how have they helped? 

4. Are any other countries involved with the lack of these necessities in India? Explain. 

5. How is India helping other countries to fill their basic needs? What crops do they 
export? 

5. Write a business letter to the United States Ambassador to India or to the United 
Nations Representatives to India. Explain what you have learned about certain basic needs 
not being met for all people in India. Ask for more information, how the United States is 
involved with these problems, and how you might help. You might also make suggestions 
for solving the problems if you have them. 

Senator Chuck Schumcr 
U.S. Senate 

The Congress Building 
Washington, D.C. 20500 

Congressman Charles Rangel 

Adam Clayton Powell State Office Building Suite 737 
163 West 125th Street 
New York, NY 10027 

India Consulate General 
3 East 64th Street 
New York, NY 10021 

U.S. Ambassador to India 
American Embassy 
Shantipath, Chanakyapuri 
New Delhi 110 001 India 
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\ ■ farmer in 
Kaira district, as 
elsewhere in India, 
derived his income, 
almost entirely, from 
seasonal crops. 

The income from 
milk was paltry and 
could not be 
depended upon. The 
main buyers were 
milk traders of 
Poison Ltd - a 
privately-owned 
company - which 
enjoyed the 

monopoly for supply 
of milk from Kaira to 
the Government's 
Bombay Milk 

Scheme. 

The farmers of Kaira 
District were thus at 
the mercy of the 
milk traders who 
could dictate the 
price as they had 
nowhere else to 
turn. 



This unfair- system 
bred widespread 
discontent. The 
farmers appealed to 
Sardar Patel, a great 
leader of India's 
Freedom Movement, 
for help. Sardar Patel 
advised them to 
market the milk 
through a 

co-operative of their 
own. 

He sent his trusted 
deputy, the late Shri 
Morarji Desai, to 
organise the farmers. 
At a meeting held at 
Samarkha village on 
January 4, 1946, it 
was resolved that 
milk co-operative 
societies would be 
organised in each 
village of Kaira 
District to collect 
milk from the 
producers and 

federated into a 
district union. The 
Government should 



be asked to buy milk 
from the union. 

When the 

Government turned 
down the demand, 
Kaira farmers 

organised a milk 
strike. 

For 1 5 days not a 
drop of milk was old 
to the traders. The 
Bombay Milk 

Scheme was badly 
affected. The Milk 
Commissioner of 
Bombay visited 
Anand, assessed the 
situation and 

decided to concede 
to the farmers' 
demand. 

Thus was born the 
Kaira District 

Co-operative Milk 
Producers' Union 
Ltd., Anand. It was 
formally registered 
on December 14, 
1946. 



The Kaira District Co-operative Milk Producers' Union Ltd 
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The Kaiui District Co-operative Milk Producers' Union Ltd 
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The Kairj District Co-operative Milk Producers' Union Ltd 
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■ he Kaira District 
Co-operative Milk 
Producers' Union 
was a pioneer. And it 
was successful. Thus 
it came to be 
regarded as a model. 
With this recognition 
came larger 

responsibilities. 

When milk 

producers in other 
districts of Gujarat 
started their 

co-operatives, they 
turned to Kaira 
Union for help and 
guidance. They drew 
on Anand's 

experience in project 
planning and 

execution. 

The Ahmedabad 
Municipal Dairy 
(which has been 
taken over by the 
Gujarat Dairy 

Development 
Corporation), the 



Gujarat 

Government's Rajkot 
Dairy (which is now 
being managed by 
the District 

Co-operati ve U n ion) 
and dairies of the 
Mehsana District 
Co-operative Milk 
Producers' Union Ltd 
and of the Baroda 
District Co-operative 
Milk Producers' 
Union Ltd. were 
among the projects 

executed with Kaira 
Union's technical 
help. The Kaira 

Union also started a 
training programme 
for dairy and animal 
husbandry 
personnel. 

In 1964, the then 
Prime Minister of 

India, the late Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, 
visited Anand to 
inaugurate the 

Union's cattlefeed 
plant. He desired 



that co-operatives on 
the Anand Pattern 
should be set up 
throughout the 

country. The 

National Dairy 

Development Board 
(NDDB) was thus set 
up in Anand in 
1 965. NDDB drew 
up the programme 
'Operation Flood' to 
replicate the Anand 
Pattern in several 
milksheds of the 
country. The imple- 
mentation of the pro- 
gramme started in 
1970-71. Heavy 
reliance was placed 
on the expertise of 
the Kaira Union. 

In each area NDDB 
deployed a spear- 
head team consisting 
of specialists who 
were fully 

conversant with the 
Anand Pattern. The 
liaison between the 
NDDB spearhead 



team and the 
workers of the pro- 
ject area invariably 
started with a train- 
ing programme at 
Anand. 

The creation of more 
'Anands' was 

recommended under 
World Bank projects 
in Karnataka, 

Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan also. In 
these projects as 
well, Kaira Union 
served as a "live la- 
boratory" and NDDB 
as the 'multiplier'. 

The Anand Pattern of 
co-operative dairying 
is now being 
replicated in all the 
States and Union 
Territories of India. 
By March 31 , 1 995, 
there were 69875 
village dairy 



co-operatives 
established in 170 
milksheds, with a 
total membership of 
8.9 million farmers. 

Similar co-operatives 
are being established 
for oilseed cultiva- 
tors, fruit and 
vegetable farmers 
and for small-scale 
salt makers and tree 
growers. 




The Kaira District Co-operative MUk Producers' Union Ltd 




Dairy Farming in India 



India is often described as a land of contrasts. Nowhere in this vast land of 970 
million people is this more true than in dairy farming. The pressure of population 
ensures that the land remains the property of millions of farmers who own plots 
which are tiny by world standards. There is, in addition, a sizeable population of 
labourers who work on the land but who do not own any. The size of the 
population also makes it necessary that the land is used to grow food crops for 
the growing needs of the people, not merely because their numbers continue to 
grow but because their economic condition is improving and they can afford 
better and more food. 

This clearly means that very little land can be diverted to the growing of fodder 
for cattle. Cattle therefore have to make do with the residues left over after food 
crops have been grown namely, straw, rice polish, bran and de-oiled groundnut 
(peanut) cake and cereal concentrate. Not for the Indian cow or buffalo those 
acres of green carpet that is the privilege of cattle in New Zealand, Europe and 
elsewhere. Each dairy animal therefore typically produces no more than three or 
four litres of milk a day. But since the cattle is fed only crop residues the levels 

of energy efficiencies achieved would be impossible in a developed world 6a\n/ 
setting. 

According to Food Outlook 1997 produced by the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation of the United Nations, India is the largest producer of milk in th-=‘ 
world along with the United States at the end of 1997 with a total production o^f 
70.8 million tonnes. It is expected to overtake the US and go on to produce 74 
million tonnes in 1998. How has this been accomplished? 

The dairy industry in India suffered from all possible disadvantages, save one 
when India became independent in 1947. India, almost alone among non- 
European cultures, is a milk drinking nation. This, coupled with a large 
population, ensured a constant and growing demand for milk. But the economic 
policies then being followed had en.sured that the production of milk languished 
at less than 20 million tonnes and was falling. The best cattle was taken to the 
cities to meet the demand for milk and when they went dry they were either 
slaughtered or abandoned. This was responsible for eroding alarmingly the 
genetic potential of dairy cattle in the country. Farmers in the villages, involved 
in dairying as an occupation, were compelled to sell milk to middle men at 
derisory prices because the government had given them the monopoly of 
purchasing the milk. Producing milk also involved high risk because it could not 
keep beyond three hours in India's tropical climate. The result was evident in the 
falling proa’’uction of milk. 
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In this worsening scenario the farmers of one district, Kheda in Gujarat, decided 
to seek the advice and help of one of India's greatest men - Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel who later became Deputy Prime Minister of independent India. He 
suggested to them that the only way they could save themselves was to form a 
dairy cooperative and sell the milk directly to the markets instead of through the 
middlemen route. Forming a cooperative offered its own difficulties. Here was an 
illiterate farming community being told to form a modern cooperative and market 
their milk in one of India's most modern and sophisticated cities - Bombay. It also 
met with opposition from all quarters - from the British Indian government's Milk 
Commissioner in Bombay to the local privately owned dairy in Kheda, to the 
middlemen that it employed. 

The cooperative struggled against all odds for years - and it survived, and 
eventually it thrived. By 1965 this cooperative calling itself AMUL (meaning 
priceless) but also an acronym for Anand Milk Union Limited, had acquired a 
name for itself as the best run and most modern dairy cooperative in the country. 
It provided fortified fodder for the cattle of its members and veterinary services 
on a 24 hour basis. It offered artificial insemination facilities using the best 
breeds to improve the dairy potential of the farmer's cattle and it bought all the 
milk that the farmer produced at fair prices all year round. It sold the pasteurised 
and treated milk in the big cities and it regularly distributed profits to its members 
over and above the good prices it paid each day twice a day to them. 

In 1965 the Prime Minister of India, then on a visit to the district decided that the 
example of Amul could be replicated all over the country. This resulted in the 
setting up of the National Dairy Development Board which was given the primary 
task of replicating the Amul experience, in what came to be called the Anand 
Pattern of Dairy Cooperatives, all over India. 

The plan, called Operation Flood, was to initially build four metropolitan dairies 
one for each of India's biggest cities and to develop twenty seven cooperative 
dairying areas - termed milksheds - in ten states. The European Economic 
Community then played a pivotal role in ensuring that the Anand pattern 
replication plan went on to succeed. It donated milk powder and butter oil to 
India. This was reconstituted into liquid milk and sold in the metropolitan 
markets. The money, generated from the sale of the gift commodities, was then 
used to set up the four dairies. In the second phase help came from both the EC 
and the V\/orld Bank. This helped set up a national milk grid which ensured that 
major cities ail over the country received their milk supplies by rail and road 
tankers from places often as far as 2000 kilometres away. The third phase 
expanded the effort made to embrace the entire country. Today there are 9.7 
million farmers who are members of 75,000 village dairy cooperatives societies 
each of which is affiliated to 170 district level cooperatives which in turn are part 
of a federal cooperative marketing structure at the level of each state within the 
country. There are 22 state level federations which offer dairy and other 
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products in competition in the open market among themselves and with the 
private dairy sector that runs side by side. The industry as a whole today 
produces enough milk and milk products to ensure that the country imports 
virtually no dairy products. 

While the vast population makes for a per capita consumption of milk which is 
still rather low the fact that there are none of the severe shortages which v/ere 
endemic only two decades ago, goes to suggest that the strategy followed by 
India to make itself self sufficient in dairy and dairy products has paid off 
handsomely. From a total production of 20 million tonnes in 1970 the production 
has gone up to more than 70 million tonnes in these last twenty five years or so. 
This means that even if the price of milk is calculated at just Rs 10,000 ($ 250) 
per tonne something like Rs 50,000 crores more ($125 billion) is today flowing 
back into the rural economy each year to directly benefit the poorest of India's 
farmers than it did in 1970. This clearly makes India’s dairy effort one of the best 
attempts in economic development any where in the world, ever. It must also be 
remembered that it is one of the largest rural employment schemes in the world 
generating employment for some 18 million farmers spread over 22 states of the 
country. And most important of all, it is completely voluntary. 

At the centre of the entire effort in dairy farming in India is the farmer, the owner 
member of his cooperative who takes every day decisions on the running of his 
society. He is a small farmer, or a labourer who works on someone else's land, 
and probably owns no more than one or two cows or buffaloes. He typically 
brings to the cooperative perhaps just about four or five litres of milk each time. 
The cooperative elects its own Chairman and other officials who are bound to do 
what their members tell them. It also employs its own staff. This staff pays 
farmers on the basis of the quantity of the milk they bring in and on its quality 
tested on the basis of the fat content. The cooperative very often runs its own 
milk chillers, very important in a tropical country, and elects those who will 
represent it at the level of the district. At the district level they run their own milk 
processing plants many of which are huge even by world standards. The district 
level elected officials then go on to elect a state level managing committee for 
their federation. The federation in turn coordinates the entire marketing effort. 
The Gujarat Cooperative Milk Marketing Federation for instance is the largest 
food business in the whole of India, far larger than any of the multinationals 
operating in the field. All the state level federations have got together and 
formed a national federal structure called the National Cooperative Dairy 
Federation of India. 

All this teaches India's farmers an everyday lesson in taking control of their own 
lives not just economically but politically as well. It teaches them to think and 
question because each of their actions, they nov/ know, has an effect on their 
futures. They look forward to education, not just literacy. They now underst^^ 
the meaning of democracy at an everyday level. In a country beset by age 



tradition, religious and caste prejudices the democratic functioning of their 
cooperatives gives dignity to those who have had none for the whole of India's 
history spread over thousands of years. 

Another aspect ignored, but just as important, has been the role of women. 
Agriculture involves the growing of one or two or at the most three crops a year. 
These fetch the farmer money as and when the crop is harvested and sold. But if 
he has just one or two cows or buffaloes they provide milk throughout the year. 
This milk once sold goes to keep the home fires burning. Since the number of 
animals in his home is so few, it is the woman of the house who looks after them. 
This gives her a level of economic independence she has never before had. In a 
largely male dominated society this has helped change cultural attitudes set over 
the centuries. Women now run their own village dairy cooperatives - more often 
than not, better and more efficiently than men. Most women do not harbour 
higher political ambitions and are content to run their cooperatives efficiently and 
well. This has ensured that the dairy cooperative movement now has members 
who are steady and who will not abandon their farms for the glitter of the cities. 
Their literacy levels have shot up. Since female literacy and education has 
proved itself to be the best contraceptive ever devised by man, the fecundity 
levels of the population have been dropping steadily. 

The dairy cooperatives of India have attracted the attention of other less 
developed countries as well. Sri Lanka, India's neighbour to the south, has gone 
into collaboration with the National Dairy Development Board of India to set up 
the Kiriya Milk Industries of Sri Lanka. The intention is to make Sri Lanka 
independent of milk imports in the next ten years. Kyrghyzstan, a former Soviet 
republic has had a dairy set up for it by the Dairy Board of India. Other countries 
which have expressed interest are Thailand, Vietnam, Iran and Pakistan. 

As mentioned in the beginning India's dairy industry is a study in contrasts - the 
world's largest milk producer which gets its milk in driblets of three or four litres 
from each of its nine million farmers both men and women twice a day and 
ensures prosperity to them in one of the most successful economic and social 
development programmes ever devised by man. 
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staff Reporter 

'lEW DELHI; A steep rise in the 
)rices of vegetables, fruits, pulses 
ind ivegetable oils in the Capital 
las iS)ut most things out of reach for 
3 eop)le belonging to lower and mid- 
dle ihcome groups. 

In' the last couple of weeks, prices 
3 ^eyen commonly-used vegetables 
liavtj* more than doubled. And most 
households have been forced to ap- 
ply Austerity measures to cope with 
the {situation. A disgruntled Delhi- 
ite [and school teacher Poonam 
Ch^ddha said, ^‘lt is ironic that 
whi!le the prices of cars, televisions 
an 4 washing machines are coming 
dovirn, the prices of tea, pulses, veg- 
etables and other essential provi- 
sions are skyrocketing. “My hus- 
baijid and I work to give good edu- 
cation and nutritious food to our 
children. 



But today, we are finding it diffi- 
cult to provide them nutritious 
food. Vegetables have become deli- 
cacies in my house,” she added. 

In local markets, onions are sell- 
ing for Rs 14-18 a kg, potatoes Rs 
14-16, tomatoes Rs 40-46, lemons 
Rs 60-70, beans Rs 36-42, brinjal Rs 
30-35 and capsicum for Rs 35-40 a 

SUNDAY SPECIAL 

kg- A researcher in social sciences, 
Amit Narayan, said, “Most vegeta- 
bles, even when they are not expen- 
sive as they are at the moment, are 
well beyond the reach of substan- 
tial sections of the Indian popula- 
tion. 

“Let's take the example of 
onions, which are perhaps the 
greatest levellers among Indian 
vegetables — they are used in vir- 
tually every kind of cooking. 



Today, because of their rising 
cost, they have lost their real im- 
portance of often being the only ac- 
companiment to the roll in a poor 
w'crker’s diet,’’ he added. An angry 
housewife in Patparganj, Neha 
Sharma, said, “The BJP govern- 
ment is more busy trying to save it- 
self, rather than applying itself in 
trying to control such inflation.” 
“When the government is weak, 
the country faces an inflationary 
trend. Today, the prices of tomatoes 
and onions have gone beyond the 
reach of the middle-class family. 
And let me add, I have stopped lik- 
ing having guests and relatives in 
my house and I blame the govern- 
ment for this,” she said. 

Sufferers are not interested in ex- 
planations offered — of transporta- 
tion problems, or the potato crop 
being affected by diseases and the 
onion crop by weather. 
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India’s Hottest Political Issue: The Price of Onions 

Anger at Rising Cost of Food Threatens to Topple Hindu Nationalist Governments 



By CELIA W. DUGGER 

NEW DELHI. Oct. 10 — Five 
months ago, people here trium- 
phantly celebrated in the streets 
whi-.T the Hindu nationalist-led Gov- 
eriunent conducted nuclear tests. In 
rejccni days, thousands of Delhiites 
have again poured into the streets, 
Init this time they are cursing the 
very same political party. 

The issue that angers them and 
that threatens to topple Hindu na- 
tionalist state governments in Delhi 
and Rajasthan in November elec- 
tions has nothing to do with nuclear 
politics and everything to do with the 
stomachs and tastebuds of voters. 

It is the price of the lowly onion — 
an. essential ingredient of the flavor 
base, or masala, of almost every dish 
cooked here — which on some days 
has touched a record 60 rupees a kilo, 
or about $1.45 for 2.2 pounds, a price 
that is seven times higher than it was 
this time last year. 

In a desperate effort to appease 
angry voters, the state and national 
governments, both headed by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, are selling 
a fi,mited supply of onions in New 
Delhi from flatbed trucks and Gov- 
eniment«run cooperative stores for 
just ten rupees, or about 25 cents, a 
kilo. 

The national Government also de- 
cided on Thursday to import 10,000 
tons of onions from the Middle East 
and to suspend exports temporarily. 
But long lines of shoppers waiting 
to buy the subsidized onions are still 
spitting mad. Most of the hundreds of 
people who mob each truck and store 
earn only a few dollars a day. Often, 
they have to wait two, four, even six 
hours in the onion lines to save $2 on 
their 2 kilo allotment, about a week’s 
supply for a typical family — and 
i sometimes the onions sell out before 
they get to the head of the line, 
i *T’m sweating here just to buy the 
bloody onions and I didn’t even get 
any,” said Gursharn Kaur, a 56-year- 
old housewife whose husband works 
bottle cap factory, as the truck 
pof/ed away. “The Prime Minister 
has eaten them all.’’ 

People are so restive and angry 
that on Thursday the city began 
sending police escorts to guard each 
truck. At one site, policemen waved 
their lathis — thick bamboo sticks — 
at the crowd that surged to the front 
. of the line, even as they_unloaded_ 
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An onion shortage is producing long lines, high prices and short tempers in many Indian cities. Customers 
waited hours to reach the front of the onion line at a federal government cooperative in New Delhi last week. 
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Hindu nationalists control the Del- 
hi and Rajasthan governments. 



the Center for Media Studies, a New 
Delhi-based organization that does 
random-sample surveys, show them 
losing decisively to the Congress 
Party in both places. 

The high price of vegetables, as 
well as a shortage of drinking water 
and electricity, weigh more heavily 
with voters than either the nuclear 
tests or the Hindu nationalists’ brand 
of cultural politics, the poll takers 
found. 

Earlier in the decade, the Hindu 
party effectively used the crusade to 
build a temple to Lord Rama, an 
incarnation of the Hindu God Vishnu, 
on the site of a 15th-century mosque 
as a vote-getting issue, but it has 
been unable to pursue that agenda 
now that it is in power because of 
resistance from its often cranky, de- 
manding coalition partners. 



ent, lengthy power outages, water 
shortages, a rising crime rate and 
news that mustard oil, a favorite 
cooking medium, had been widely 
adulterated with oil from the seeds of 
a poppy plant, causing more than 60 
people here to die of dropsy. And that 
is not to mention the price of onions. 

Over the weekend, wholesale onion 
prices did come down somewhat, and 
the weather will also cool off in com- 
ing weeks, lessening the pressure on 
the city’s overwhelmed power grid. 
“By voting time, we will overcome 
the people’s anger,’’ said Mange 
Ram Garg, the party’s president in 
New Delhi. 

There is a lot of it to overcome. At 
the Super Bazaar, a federal Govern- 
ment cooperative in New Delhi, hun- 
dreds of people, many mothers toting 

email - • - 
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nn. essential ingredient of the flavor 
base, or masala, of almost every dish 
cooked here — which on some days 
has touched a record 60 rupees a kilo, 
or about $1.45 for 2.2 pounds, a price 
that is seven times higher than it was 
this time last year. 

in a desperate effort to appease 
angry voters, the state and national 
governments, both headed by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, are selling 
a fi.frtiied supply of onions in New 
Drihi from flatbed trucks and Gov- 
ernment-run cooperative stores for 
just ten rupees, or about 25 cents, a 
kilo. 

The national Government also de- 
cided on Thursday to import 10,000 
tuns of onions from the Middle East 
arid lo suspend exports temporarily. 

But long lines of shoppers waiting 
to buy the subsidized onions are still 
spitting mad. Most of the hundreds of 
people who mob each truck and store 
earn only a few dollars a day. Often, 
they have to wait two, four, even six 
hours in the onion lines to save $2 on 
their 2 kilo allotment, about a week’s 
supply for a typical family — and 
sometimes the onions sell out before 
they get to the head of the line. 

’T'm sweating here just to buy the 
bloody onions and I didn’t even get 
any,” said Gursharn Kaur, a 5G-year- 
old housewife whose husband works 
rn a bottle cap factory, as the truck 
j/iu/ed away. "The Prime Minister 
has eaten them all.” 

People are so restive and angry 
that on Thursday the city began 
sending police escorts to guard each 
truck. At one site, policemen waved 
their lathis — thick bamboo sticks — 
at the crowd that surged to the front 
of the line, even as they unloaded 
their own private stores of onions 
from the truck into a police jeep. 

The price of onions, a staple food of 
all classes, castes and religions, has 
an almost mystical political signifi- 
cance here. Indira Gandhi, defeated 
after she suspended democracy 
from 1975 to 1977, swept back into 
power in 1980 by turning the price of 
onions into a populist rallying cry. 
IVaving garlands of onions at politi- 
cal gatherings, she assailed the Gov* 
eniment for its failure to control 
prices. 

This year, it is not just the price of 
onions that is up, but also that of 
cauliflower, peas, coriander, chilies 
and other vegetables. An unusually 
hot summer and late monsoon rains 
ha,ve damaged harvests and contrib- 
uted to shortages. 

The state and national govern- 
ments here have responded with the 
heavily subsidized onions, which 
newspapers are calling a sop to the 
voters. Many economists consider 
the move a gimmick that could artifi- 
cially lower the price of onions, dis- 
couraging farmers from planting 
more of the crop next season. 




An onion shortage is producing long lines, high prices and short tempers in many Indian cities. Customers 
waited hours to reach the front of the onion line at a federal government cooperative in New Delhi last week. 
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But the politicians know their audi- 
ence, Surveys over the years have 
consistently shown that inflation is 
the most important issue for voters, 
a sort of proxy measure of economic 
well-being in a country where money 
is the scarcest commodity for most 
people. 

"Onions are a metaphor for the 
world turned upside down," said Yo- 
gendra Yadav, a political scientist at 
the Center for the Study of Develop- 
ing Societies, a research institution 
in New Delhi, "They become a sym- 
bol of what is happening to the basic 
things of life." 

The November elections are the 
first to take place since the Bharati- 
ya Janata Party came to power in 
March in New Delhi and Indira Gan- 
dhi’s daugh—i -in-law, Sonia, became 
preTident of the opposition Congress 
Party. 

The Hindu nationalists face tough 
races in the contested elections in 
both Delhi and Rajasthan, the states 
where they hold power — two of the 
four state elections being held in 
November, Polls taken last week by 



the Center for Media Studies, a New 
Delhi-based organization that does 
random-sample surveys, show them 
losing decisively to the Congress 
Party in both places. 

The high price of vegetables, as 
well as a shortage of drinking water 
and electricity, weigh more heavily 
with voters than either the nuclear 
tests or the Hindu nationalists’ brand 
of cultural politics, the poll takers 
found. 

Earlier in the decade, the Hindu 
party effectively used the crusade to 
build a temple to Lord Rama, an 
incarnation of the Hindu God Vishnu, 
on the site of a 15th-century mosque 
as a vote-getting issue, but it has 
been unable to pursue that agenda 
now that it is in power because of 
resistance from its often cranky, de- 
manding coalition partners. 

Jagjit Kaur, a government clerk 
waiting in an onion line last week, 
said she supported the nuclear tests, 
but would still vote against the Hindu 
nationalists this time because of the 
price of onions. "How do the nuclear 
blasts affect our day-to-day life?" 
she said. 

At a rally in Jodphur last weekend 
to launch the Hindu party’s state 
elections in Rajasthan, Prime Minis- 
ter Atal Behari' Vajpayee boasted 
that the nuclear blasts staged in the j 
state’s Pokhran desert had raised 
the country’s international prestige, 
but as he spoke. The Hindu newspa- 
per reported, there was a rumbling 
in the audience about the price of 
onions. 

While the November elections are 
only for state offices, political ana- 
lysts say that a rejection of candi- 
dates from the governing party 
would be a sign of its declining 
popularity, even among its core sup- 
porters, who are drawn from the 
ranks of middle class, upper-caste 
Hindus. 

The party’s promise that it would 
bring effective governance has been 
undermined in New Delhi by persist- 



ent. lengthy power outages, water 
shortages, a rising crime rate and 
news that mustard oil. a favorite 
cooking medium, had been widely 
adulterated with oil from the seeds of 
a poppy plant, causing more than 60 
people here to die of dropsy. And that 
is not to mention the price of onions. 

Over the weekend, wholesale onion 
prices did come down somewhat, and 
the weather will also cool off in com- 
ing weeks, lessening the pressure on 
the city’s overwhelmed power grid. 
"By voting time, we will overcome 
the people’s anger,” said Mange 
Ram Garg, the party’s president in 
New Delhi. 

There is a lot of it to overcome. At 
the Super Bazaar, a federal Govern- 
ment cooperative in New Delhi, hun- 
dreds of people, many mothers toting 
small children, waited for hours in 
the sun on a recent day, sweat pool- 
ing on their upper lips and streaming 
down their faces. 

When lunchtime arrived, the Gov- 
ernment workers behind the counter 
pulled down the rattling metal shut- 
ter on the shop and took a nearly two- 
hour-long break while the people out- 
side were unable even to go the bath- 
room for fear of losing their spots in 

j l”ie. 

A group of housewives cluatned 
near the end of the line passed the 
time one-upping one another with 
complaints. One said her children 
constantly whine because their din- 
ners are not as tasty when cooked 
with less onion. Another said her 
husband was upset because so much 
of his earnings is going for vegeta- 
bles. And all of them said they have 
cut back drastically on the amount of 
vegetables they buy. 

After more than an hour with no 
onion sale, the crush of people began 
banging on the closed metal shutter. 
When the Government cashier fi- 
nally raised it at 3: 15 P.M., revealing 
piles of bulging burlap sacks, the 
maddened crowd roared for onions. 
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Rice-Traders Plan To BoosT Sales 



NEW DELHI: Rice traders 
said last week they hoped to sell 
large quantities of rice to Indone- 
sia after reports the country's ac- 
tual crop shortfall will outstrip the 
government’s estimate. 

The Jakarta Post newspaper 
has said that Indonesia’s rice 
shortage could be up to 10 million 
tones this year - more than triple 
the government’s shortfall esti- 
mate of 3.1 million tones. Indian 
exporters said the shortfall could 
force Indonesia to look for rice 
from India this year. 

“India could export up to 
500,000 tones of rice to Indonesia 
provided they decide to buy our 
rice,” Gumam Arora, president of 
the All India Rice Exporters As- 
sociation (AIREA), told Reuters. 

Indonesia has not bought rice 
from India over the past few years 
because of quality problems. But 
earlier this year Indian exporters 
sent a delegation to Indonesia to 



sort out differences with Indone- 
sian buyers. 

“Indonesia did not have good 
experience in 1995 but our delega- 
tion went there to impress on 
them the changes we made. We 
are quite certain that soon Indo- 
nesia will lift the ban on Indian 
rice imports,” Arora said. 

Tarun Kumar of the New 
Delhi-based Space Group said: 
“India should definitely be in a 
position to comer a large quan- 
tity of exports to Indonesia.” 

“India is in a position to meet 
these exports in terms of prices, 
in terms of logistics and more pro- 
fessionalism on part of the export- 
ers,” he added. 

AIREA Executive Director Anil 
Adlakha said export demand was 
good from Bangladesh, Africa and 
the Middle East. He estimated 
that exports in 1998/99 could sur- 
pass last year’s level of 2.1 mil- 
lion tons by about 25 percent. 



Trade officials said the Indian 
rice harvest had ended and the 
crop was expected to be about 
82.5 million tones in 1997/98 
up from 81.3 million in 1996/ 
97. 

The 1998/99 crop would be 
even better because of initial re- 
ports of good sowing operations 
after plentiful monsoon rains, 
they said. 

“Until now, things are in a 
good position. Most of the rice 
growing areas are in a comfort- 
able position as far as rains are 
concerned/’ Arora said. 

Traders said domestic rice 
prices would start easing during 
September when the new rice 
crop starts arriving. 

Agriculture Minister Som 
Pal expects record foodgrains 
output of 203-205 million tones 
in 1998/99 compared with 195 
million tones last year because 
of good rains. 



Europe, Russia To Boost Rice Exports 



NEW DELHI: Buoyant de- 
mand from Europe, Russia and 
Africa is expected to boost India’s 
rice exports in 1 998/99 (April- 
March), trade officials said last 
week. 

“Demand from Common- 
wealth of Independent States 
(CIS), Europe, Africa and 
Bangladesh is constantly there,” 
said Anil Adlakha, executive di- 
rector of the All India Rice Export- 
ers’ Association (AIREA). 

“We are still hoping to sell to 
Indonesia,” Adlakha said. Indo- 
nesia has not bought any rice from 
India, citing quality problems. 
But Indian exporters this year 



sent a delegation to Indonesia to 
sort out differences with buyers 
there. 

Adlakha said global rice trade 
was expected to rise to about 25 
million tonnes in 1998/99 from 19 
million last year and India would 
grab its share of the expanding 
market. 

*^We are quite hopeful of get- 
ting a share of the increased de- 
mand,” Adlakha added. 

Trade officials said Indian five 
percent broken non-Basmati rice 
for export was quoted at $290 per 
tonne FOB, 10 percent at $280, 
15 percent at $265 and 25 per- 
cent at $250 per tonne. 



Industry officials said sowing 
had been strong after plentiful 
monsoon rains and they were 
confident that the rice crop in 
1998/99 would surpass 1997/98 
levels of 82.5 million tonnes. 
*"We are quite confident that In- 
dia this year will cross last year’s 
figures — both for crop and for 
exports,” Adlakha said. “I think 
we can reach export figures of 2.5 
million tonnes this year.” 

India exported 2.1 million 
tonnes of rice in 1997/98, trade 
officials said, adding that prices 
would start easing in Septem- 
ber when the new crop started to 
arrive. 



Spice Exports Drop Sharpfy 



Bv PARAKULAM SUNDAR 

COONOOR: India’s spice ex- 
ports dropped sharply in the first 
two months of 1998/99, trade of- 
ficials said. They said the drop 
was 33 percent in volume terms 
and two percent in value. 

India exported 36,735 tones of 
spices worth 2.8 billion rupees 
($65.88 million) In April and 
54,588 tones worth 2.8 billion ru- 
pees in May. 

“This shows a fall of 33 per- 
cent in volume and two percent in 
value,” P.S. Sreekantan Thampi, 
Deputy Director of the state-run 
Spices Board told Reuters. 

The Spices Board has tar- 
geted 1998/99 exports at 248,050 
tones, valued at 17.2 billion ru- 



pees. 

In the first two months trade 
achieved 15 percent in volume 
terms and 16 percent in value. 

Thampi said 7,300 tones of 
pepper exports worth 1.4 billion 
rupees accounted for 50 percent 
of the total exports in the first two 
months of the fiscal year. 

Last year India exported 
10,823 tones of pepper during the 
same period. 

“A weaker rupee against the 
dollar and the competition from 
Indonesia lowered the supply of 
Indian pepper,” the Spices Board 
said in a report. 

Indian pepper prices rose to 
190 rupees per kg from 103 ru- 
pees in the previous year in the 
wake of the economic crisis in In- 



donesia. 

“Indonesian pepper will hit 
the market sharply only in Sept/ 
Oct and until then, Indian pep- 
per is sure to hit high prices,” 
said Bala Krishnan, an exporter. 

Unlike pepper which dropped 
in volume but rose in price ex- 
ports of cardamom, mint oil and 
oleoresin increased in both value 
and volume, industry sources 
said. Meanwhile exports of chilli, 
garlic, turmeric, coriander, 
cumin, celery, fennel and curry 
powder dropped. 

“Weak demand has been in- 
strumental for the decline of the 
export of these spices but we 
deem it a temporary phenom- 
enon as there is no specific rea- 
son,” Krishnan added. 
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US dilutes curbs as farm 
lobby turns the screw 

Senate votes unanimously to lift agricultural 
sanctions imposed against India, Pakistan 



From N, C. Menon 
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WASHINGTON, July 10 
The US Senate yesterday 
voted 98 to 0 to exempt agri- 
culture exports and credits 
from the sanctions imposed 
on India and Pakistan after 
their nuclear tests in May. 
The waiver includes both food 
products and fertilisers. 

The rush to dilute the sanctions 
came not out of any feeling of ‘for- 
giveness’ for the nuclear ‘trans- 
gressions’ on the subcontinent, but 
due to pressure from the American 
farm lobby, which had been 
screaming about lost grain sales 
and agricultural jobs. 

Senator Trent Lott of Mississip- 
pi, majority leader, rammed 
through the bipartisan “farm ex- 

C ort relief bill,” on short notice, 
ypassing the committee that 
usually reviewed such legislation. 
There was good reason for haste: 
Pakistan had set a deadline of July 
15 to enter the market to purchase 
350,000 metric tons of wheat. If 
the sanctions law had not been 
amended by then, American 
wheat farmers would not have 
been able to bid for the sale. 

The sanctions had frozen $ 88 
million in wheat credits for Pakis- 
tan this year and put in jeopardy 
up to $ 350 million in new credits 
for next year. Pakistan bought 2.2 
million metric tons of US wheat 
last year. A total of 37 per cent of 
the wheat grown in the Pacific 



northwest went to Pakistan. 
Washin^on state alone received $ 
500 million last year in wheat pay- 
ments from Pakistan. . 

India is in a much more comfort- 
able position with regard to food- 
grains. It only imported $ 142 mil- 
lion worth of US farm products last 
year. 

To no one’s surprise. House 
members — who are in recess this 
week — have promised to bring 
the bill to a final vote early next 
week. Shortly after the Senate pas- 
sed the Bill, President Clinton 
issued a strong statement of en- 
dorsement. “Food should not be 
used as a weapon, and I will resist 
any action that would lead to a de 
facto grain embargo,” Clinton said 
in the statement. 

Notwithstanding such rousing 
Presidential rhetoric, it was crystal 
clear that the sanctions had been 
diluted not out of concern for hun- 
gry souls in South Asia. After all, 
India and Pakistan could have 
bought foodgrains from other sup- 
pliers who were already lining up 
and licking their chops in expecta- 
tion of moving in on the US. 

The sanctions were diluted for 
the express purpose of rescuing 
American farmers who were 
already suffering the effects of a 
wheat glut and the resultant low 
prices. The Senators — and mem- 
bers of the House next week — 
cannot forget the November elec- 
tions in which they can ill afford to 
displease the sizeable farm consti- 
tuency. 

In their desperation to get the 
Bill passed. Senators admitted as 
much. “The sanctions a<-e sup- 



posed to squeeze the targeted 
country, not the American pro- 
ducer, declaimed Senator Mitch 
McConnell, Kentucky Republi- 
can. “We should not sacrifice our 
farmers in an effort to put the nuc- 
lear genie back in the bottle.” 

Senator Patty Murray, 
Washington State Democrat,' 
pleaded in the Senate that 
“Washington state wheat growers 
need this Bill.” Senator Ron 
Wyden, Oregon Democrat, was in 
greater distress: “We in the Pacific 
northwest are six days away from 
disaster, he said. 

The Bill almost came unstuck 
earlier in the day when Senator 
John Glenn, Ohio Democrat and 
former astronaut, who wrote the 
original sanctions legislation (the 
Glenn amendment), shied away 
from a first draft that sought to 
give Clinton the authority to ex- 
empt other sectors besides agricul- 
ture. Senator Joseph R. Biden, 
Delaware Democrat, who was the 
main sponsor of more flexibility 
for the President, argued that it 
would enable Clinton to offer in- 
ducements to India and Pakistan 
to sign the treaties aimed at curb- 
ing proliferation. 

But Glenn would have none of 
it. In an interview after the voting, 
Glenn commented: “It would have 
dumped out everything on sanc- 
tions, and given the President 
complete carte blanche without 
Congress being involved at all.” 

In a sense, today’s vote leaves 
precious little by way of punitive 
sanctions. 
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Contaminated water claims 7 lives 



By A Staff Reporter 

NEW DELHI: With the death of 
three-year-old Deepa on Wednes- 
day, the toll from alleged supply of 
contaminated water to the Bharat 
Vihar jhuggi cluster, near Kakrola 
village in west Delhi, rose to seven. 

All the victims were children, 
between nine months and six years 
of age. The deaths occurred over 
the past 10 days. Area residents 
alleged the children fell sick after 
drinking water supplied by private 
tankers to the area. 



Steps to prevent 
water-borne 
diseases 

By A Staff Reporter 

' NEW DELHI: Water-borne 
diseases can be kept at bay if 
the following precautions are 
followed: 

• Clean overhead tanks in 
which drinking water may be 
stored. 

• Boil water before con- 
sumption and keep it covered. 

• Get old or corroded water 
pipes repaired to prevent cont- 
amination. 

• If getting drinking water 
from Delhi Jal Board tankers, 
make sure the hose pipe or the 
bucket in which the water is 
carried, is clean. 

• Wash hands before meals 
and do not eat cut fruits or food 
articles lying in the open. 

• Add chlorine tablets to 
drinking water. 

O Do not drink water from 
shallow handpumps which have 
been painted red by the civic 
authorities. 



The tankers, it was learnt, were 
under a contract with the Delhi 
Development Authority, which had 
the onus of providing civic facilities 
to the jhuggi cluster — it is on 
DDA land. 

Residents of the colony, who 
w'ere shifted by DDA from a slum 
at C-2B Block of Janakpuri nearly 
one month back, alleged the water 
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supplied by DDA was dirty, with 
insects detected in it on several 
occasions. DDA officials said they 
had test reports to prove it wasn’t. 

Indignant residents alleged a 
dead snake was found in the water 
tanker which had come to supply 
water on Monday afternoon, a 
charge that was denied as “base- 
less” by DDA officials. 

Though none of the residents 
claimed to have seen the snake, a 
resident of a neighbouring unau- 
thorised colony, Divakar, said he 
had seen a two-foot-long snake 
stuck in the outlet of the tanker 
(DEL 4905). 

Pointing to the possible causes 
for the seven deaths, DDA vice- 
chairman P K Ghosh said, “People 
in jhuggi-jhonpris are highly vul- 
nerable since they live in unhealthy 
conditions. 

It is quite possible these children 
contracted germs through sources 
other than the water that was sup- 
plied — due to dehydration or 
some other reason,” he said. 

He denied allegations the water 
going to Kakrola village in tankers 
was contaminated. 

He also said it was not confirmed 
at this stage whether the deaths had 
occurred due to contaminated 
water. “The tankers were taking 
treated water from Vasant KunJ,” 
he said. 

This was the finding of a prelimi- 
nary report reportedly submitted 
to Mr Ghosh on Wednesday. How- 
ever, Mr Ghosh said he was con- 
ducting a detailed inquiry and 
would visit Kakrola on Thursday. 

Mr Ghosh said in the Jhuggi clus- 
ter where DDA was supplying 
w'ater through a contractor, there 
had been four deaths. The other 
three, he said, had occurred in other 
areas. 

Meanwhile, the Delhi govern- 
ment refused to have anything to 
do with the tragedy on the ground 
it was the responsibility of DDA — 
a Union government agency — to 
provide drinking water. Delhi chief 
minister Sahib Singh, also the 
chairman of the Delhi Jal Board, 
said in a press conference on 
Wedneesday the board sent its 
tankers, for the first time, only on 
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A frail hvo-year-old Vinayak who has been suffering from diarrhoea and 
vomiting, at his Kakrola village jhuggi in west Delhi on Thursday 



Tuesday. 

Municipal commissioner V K 
Duggal, who visited the site on 
Wednesday morning, said in a 
statement the Jhuggi cluster housed 
about 4,000 dwellers — following 
the deaths, a mobile dispensary has 
been stationed at the site. 

Mr Duggal also said the cause of 
deaths was not established but the 
victirns had suffered from vomiting 
and diarrhoea before their end. 

He said an inquiry was being 
conducted by the MCD to ascer- 
tain whether the deaths were 
caused by water from the tankers. 

In the area, some are still sick. 
FraiDwo-year-old Vinayak, in Jhug- 
gi C-31 3, is battling for life. He. too, 
according to his mother Sushila, is 
suffering from diarrhoea. His elder 
sister, three-year- old Laxmi. died 
in similar circumstances on July 27. 

By Wednesday afternoon, the 
news of the detection of a snake in 
3 water tanker, and the deaths 
resulting from dirty water, had 



spread. And, almost all colony resi- 
dents complained of getting dirty 
water from tankers. They also com- 
plained of lack of toilets and pot- 
holed lanes. 

Krishna, resident of C-252 Jhug- 
gi, pointed to a pond of dirty water 
barely three feet from her Jhuggi, 
and said, “If not from dirty drinking 
water, we would surely die of 
malaria.” 

At jhuggi C-225, mourners had 
started gathering as Deepa's body 
lay covered with a piece of cloth. 
They were waiting for her father, 
who was away at work in a school 
in Subhash Nagar, and was appar- 
ently unaware of the tragedy. 

Her mother Kanya was incon- 
solable. The mother of five said in a 
choked voice, “Deepa had been 
suffering from fever and diarrhoea 
on Tuesday night.” 

llie list of victims: Parvesh, 4, 
Rahul, 3. Neha. 2, Sushila, 1, Pan- 
dishpari, 9 months, Radha, 6, and 
Deepa. 3. 
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Cholera & Other Diarrhoeal Diseases 
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Wash your hands |^ith 
soap/ and water after 
defecation and before 
talcing "^ealsv^^ ' ^ \ 

Cut your nails regularly.; 
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IN CASE OF DIARRHOEA AND VOMITING 

• Take plenty of oral fluids e.g. Lassi, Rice-water & 

Oral Rehydration Solution (ORS). 

® Consult doctor immediately. 

gjjb & ORS are available free at MCD 

dispensaries/health centres. 

EARLY REPORTING & PROMPT TREATMENT CHOLERA CAN BE EASILY CURED. 








FOOD HYGIENE 



> . Don’t eat stale food. 

♦ Don’t eat* food articfee 
' / exposed to dust & Hies. 

A Keep foCd items and 
r cut-frul^ covered. 
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Unsafe plastics can do immense damage to our bodies Plastic carry bags ar^ economical and hygienic, 
and the environment. It’s time the industry showed ' Contrary to the scaremongering, PVC is stable; 

more responsibility and started phasing outPVC '' the peofle who litter it are the real problem 




Bittu Sahgal 



Mumbai’s , Mu- 
nicipal Commis- 
sioner is at his., 
wits’ end. Plastic 
waste is clogging; 
the city’s gutters, 

, sewers and storm 
drains. The cor- 
poration is con- 
sequently consid- 
ering banning 
the sale of dis- 
posable polythene bags... an en- 
lightened step that has already 
been taken by the armed forces for 
the cantonment area in Colaba 
where people vociferously say 
“No!” to plastics. 

That plastic lunch box? Is it made 
of coloured, recycled polypropy- 
' lene? If so, you could be biting off 
more than you bargained for... 
toxic dyes, for instance! Even that 
“ brightly coloured high-impact poly- 
. styrene ruler will eventually find its 
way into some mouth or other, 
j But the real villain of the plastics 
world is undoubtedly polyvinyl 
chloride (PVC), the material used 
' for files and folders and raincoats 
^ and virtually anything these days. 

“ PVC simply cannot be disposed 
^ of safely. And it just cannot be recy- 
S cled beyond a point. When ragpick- 
S ers burn PV.C-coated copper wire, 
^ for instance, the copper acts as a 
catalyst to produce some of the 
world’s most lethal substances, in- 
cluding dioxins. Dioxins cause en- 
^ docrine disruption which results in 

0 a whole range of human diseases, 

1 including impairment of the im- 
e mune system, genetic defects, de- 
3 formed reproductive organs, low- 
1 ered sperm counts and cancer. 

These facts are known to the plas- 
. tics industry. 

5 Because PVC has invaded virtu- 
ally every aspect of our lives (floor- 
ing, wallpaper, curtains, tablecloths, 
electric wiring, furniture, pipes, 
shoes, car upholstery and, of course, 
children’s toys) none of us can es- 
cape its toxic effects for long. . 

Hospital and municipal waste in- 
cinerators have been linked to 
falling sperm counts in Europe and 
America because they burned chlo- 
rinated compounds such as PVC. 
Yet the World Bank is currently fi- 
nancing both incinerator exports 
redly) the manufacture of 
ndia. Even without burn- 
C r\I\> low release of PVC addi- 



tives such as lead (a ^ neurotoxin . 
that causes brain damage) and cad- 
mium (a kidney toxin that also 
causes lung cancer) canitake a tei^- 
ble toll of your health, j 
If the Indian plastics^ industry 
were even minimally responsible it 
would seek to phase out PVC. In- 
stead it' seeks 300 per^cetlt capacity 
expansions... and imports millions 
of kilograms of hazardous PVC 
waste from countries such as the 
USA and Germany. : 

.With chlorine comprising around 
half of what goes into making PVC, 
the plastics industry.tod could be 
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It is undeniable 
that litter, 

whether it is 
plastics, paper, 
metal or cloth, is 
an eyesore. It^is 
also an environ- 
mental nuisance. 
However, in all 
fairness, one can- 
not label the In- 
dian plastics in- 
dustry as an irresponsible one be- 
cause people are carelessly discard- 
ing packaging waste on the roads, 
parks and sea shore. 
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faced with massive publit interest 
litigation in the foreseeable future 
when victims suffering from cancer ' 
and brain damage iderftify i the . 
cause of their suffering. 

For now, however, let the buyer 
beware! Is that teething ring you 
gave your child made- out of PyC? 

If so, watch out>for plasticisere that 
contain phthalates and stabilisers 
laced with heavy metals. Such addi- 
tives are not chemically bound\to 
the PVC... so your cTiild could easi-' 
ly ingest them. No product that* 
might ever be handled by children 
should be made out of plastic. 

So? Should all plastics be 
banned? No, only the truly unsafe 
ones. But all manufacturer^'shoUld ■ 
be made to label the chemical com- 
position!and health'Tisks of their^ 
products. We'shbtild also force the *^ 
industry to institute a waste* collec- 
tion, (buy-backy recycle/ reuse) sys- 
tem. And PVC manufacturing ca- 
pacities must immediately be* 
frozen as a first step towards’ ban- ' 
ning PVC, though I would not hold 
my breath while waiting jfor the 
Ministry of Environment tcj act. ; 

A better bet would be for con-, 
sumer groups to institute [( nation- 
wide boycott of all unsafe plastics 
and a total ban on PVC. In the ab- 
sence of self-regulation, particular- 
ly in India, where corruption rules 
the roost and foxes are appointed 
to look after chickens, we 



have no choice but to shackfe ar?ir-’ ■ 
responsible plastfc«'industry with 
long overdue legislation, puhitivei' 
taxation and consumer;boycott. 
(Bittu Sahgal is the editor 
of Sanctuary' magazine) 



The plastics industry does not lit- 
ter. While it can definitely assist the 
local body in organising, sortings 
and j-ecycling waste, it .must be 
pointed out that plastic factories re- 
cycle their v/asttn India ranks first in 
the, eWorld, for recycling plastic 
waste. In fact, we are 300 to 400 per 
cent ahead of the developed na- 
tions in recycling post-consumer 
waste. , 

A reason for this is that recycling 
is a profitable activity. Oyer one 
lakh rag-pickers earn their liveli-\ 
hood by being pah our plastic recy- 
cling system. Over 2,000 units sort 
out this waste and r^cycleit.This,in 
fact, sl)ows that the-plastics indus- 
try does know its responsibility. 

The real challenge is changing 
the ‘Tittering habit”. Indians living 
abroad do not throw plastic bags 
out of their cars or homes. They use 
Hhe Svaste^bins to. avoid heihg fined 
by theTocal authorities. : . ^ ; 

\Rather lhaa pointing a finger at’* 

' the plastic industry —rwhich pro- 
*t6cts food from contatiiination and 
products from ..damage —/those 
genuinely; cbncernedhbout the en- 
vironment should work'with’the inf 
dustry in curbing the littering, habit. 
A Centre for Plastics in Envhon- 
ment is in the process of being'set 
up, and workshops are being 
planned by Plastindia, in coordina- 
tion with municipal corporations 
: and recyclers, to tackle the waste 
-problemr^^^'- ^ * r- ; ~ ‘ */■ 
r. While a move is underfoot to ban' 
plastic carry bags, the fact is that 
these bags are economical and-are 
a hygienic way of carrying gro- 
ceries and other items. By banning 



their use, the administration will 
only impose a heavier cost and en- 
vironmental burden on the masses. 
Paper or cloth bags will be environ- 
mentally more taxing and cannot 
.match the performance of poly 
bags. Regarding the ‘hazards’ of 
plastic toys, European countries 
have scientific evidence to indicate 
that these fears are unfounded. In 
fact, plastic toys are safer than 
metallic ones (which can cut the 
baby’s skin) or wooden ones 
(which contains toxic paints and 
varnish that can harm the child)." 

Coming to PVC, it is very stable, 
and of all the chlorine compounds, 
it is the least environmentally dis- 
persed. Almost 60 per cent of all in- 
dustry in the wbrld is based on 
chlorine and almost 50 per cent of 
the industries are direct consumers 
of chlorine and it co-products. PVC 
is everywhere precisely because of 
its safety and good environmental 
and economic performance. 

Those who talk about dioxin 
emissions during the manufacture 
of PVC should also know that it is a ' 
closed manufacturing process 
worldwide. The major cause for 
dioxin emission is incineration; 
motor vehicle emission and wastV 
treatment facilities. To zero in on\ 
■PVC as the main culprit for dioxin 
creation is 'contrary; to scientific 
data on record. The environmental 
impact of replacing PVC with a 
substitute.materinl (say, cast iron in 
the case of pipes) .would mean a 
substantial increase in air pollution 
and health hazards. 

The fact is. no other plastic-today 
has the combination of pfbperties 
PVC offers and this- is why hospi- 
^ mis choose PVC foY blood bags, 

• floor covering, medical tubings and 
gloves. If. pvt: was harmful, there 
w6uld?h6t have been an increased ^ 
,.con^mptioh of 5 per cent in the 
western world in this decade. Gov- 
ernment and developed nations 
would have halted the PVC indus- 
try’s expansion if it as harmful. 

Finally, while concern for the en- 
vironment is good, any decision or 
action should be governed by facts 
and scientific data. Panic reactions 
— to half-truths will only slow-down- 
progress by bringing in place cost- 
lier alternatives. 

.. .(Vijay Merchant is the chairman of 
Enviroplast-PIastindia; which— 
promotes use of plastics) 
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regions were mainly agricultural. Jute, a strong 
fiber used to make rope, was a major cash ex- 
port. Crops in Pakistan were so plentiful that a 
surplus of grain and other foods was produced. 
India, on the other hand, had the factories need- 
ed to process raw materials, such as jute. But it 
did not grow enough food. In addition, the polit- 
ical boundaries between the two countries cut 
across important canals and rivers. 

Many Muslims moved to Pakistan, but some 
40 million remained in India. Many Hindus also 
stayed in Pakistan. Fanatics on both sides began 
riots and committed horrible atrocities. In 1947, 
thousands of persons were massacred in Hindu- 
Muslim riots. When Gandhi, by 1948 a frail old 
man in his late seventies, tried to stop the terri- 
ble riots, he was killed by a religious fanatic. 

Kashmir, a state along the extreme northern 
boundary of India, had been expected to join 



Pakistan, because most of its people were Mus- 
lim. But the Hindu ruler wanted to become part 
of India. As a result, fighting broke out between 
India and Pakistan. The United Nations inter- 
vened in 1949 and again in 1965, but the dis- 
pute continued. 

faila ctesc a democratic form of gover^- 
Of the two new states, India was the 
larger, with an area a third the size of the United 
States. The people of India were mostly poor, 
undernourished, and illiterate. iO’gd: shortages', \ 
even famine, were constant threats. And thei;; 
population was growing at the rate of about IQ, 
million per year. ^ 

The government introduced measures for 
family planning to slow down population 
growth. It also pushed a program of land refomn 
to increase food production and industrialization 
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to diversify the economy and provide more,-? 
jobs. ? 

India originally chose to solve its problems 
under a democratic government. Through the 
leadership of the first prime minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru [na'rii], democratic institutions were 
modeled on those of England and America. The 
government practiced state planning through 
five-year plans such as the communist countries 
used. But it also allowed free enterprise and a 
multiparty system. The goal of the Indian gov- 
ernment was a welfare state by means of gradu- 
al economic development. 

Nehru died in 1964. During his term of office, 
important gains were made in food production 
and industrialization. But the living standard of 
most people remained practically unchanged 
- because of the continuing increase in popula- 
tion. 



In 1966, the ruling Congress party chose Indi- 
ra Gandhi, Nehru’s daughter, as prime minister. 
With the slogan of “Banish Poverty.” she won 
the national election in 1967. Her government 
followed a policy of better distribution of wealth 
by moderate socialism. However, her programs 
were not very successful, and opposition to her 
government grew. Many of her political oppo- 
nents were arrested. She began strict censor- 
ship and allowed no criticism of her policies. 
In 1977, she was voted out of office but she 
was returned to office in 1980. 

By the mid-1970s, some economic progress 
had been made. But India was still largely a 
poor, rural country. In the countryside, most 
people lived in mud huts and made poor livings 
as tenant farmers. Large numbers of those who 
had no land and no skills moved to the cities. 
There they often found life to be much worse. 



In India, the government 
set up programs to help 
solve problems of lack of 
food, water, jobs, and ed- 
ucation. Left: Hundreds 
of men. women, and chil- 
dren carry earth to build 
a mile-long embankment. 
The embankment will 
hold water for irrigating 
the district, which is often 
stricken by drought. The 
project provided wages 
for the hard-hit people of 
the area. Right: Univer- 
sity graduates are taking 
a two-year course at the 
Central Institute of Fish- 
eries. They are learning 
both the administrative 
and technical aspects of 
the fisheries industry. 
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all, and with rangelands widely over- 
grazed in most countries, there is an ur- 
gent need for national assessments of 
carrying capacity. Otherwise, there is a 
real risk that countries will blindly ovecr 
run their food carrying capacity, devel- 
oping massive deficits that will collec- 
tively exceed the world's exportable 
supplies. Recent data showing the level 
at which the rise in grain yield per hect- 
are is slowing or levelling off in countries 
with a wide range of growing conditions 
provide all governments with the refer- 



ence points needed to estimate the pop. 
ulation carrying capacity of their cron 
lands. 

China, which already has one of the 
slowest population growth rates in the 
developing world, is projected to add 
490 million people over the next four 
decades, increasing to 1.6 billion in 
2030. (See Table 10-4.) Currently it is 
adding 14 million people per year. 
Meanwhile, its economy is expanding at 
10 percent or more annually, fueling 
steady rises in consumption of pork, 



Table 10-4. Population Growth 1950-90, With Projections to 2030, for the Most 

Populous Countries' 



Increase 



Country 


1950 


1990 


2030 


1950-90 


1990-2030 








(million) 






Slowly Growing Countries 


United States 


152 


250 


345 


98 


95 


Russia 


114 


148 


161 


34 


13 


Japan 


84 


124 


123 


40 


--1 


United Kingdom 


50 


58 


60 


8 


2 


Germany 


68 


80 


81 


12 


1 


Italy 


47 


58 


56 


11 


^2 


France 


42 


57 


62 


15 


5 


Rapidly Growing Countries 


Philippines 


21 


64 


111 


43 


47 


Nigeria 


32 


87 


278 


55 


191 


Ethiopia and Eritrea 


21 


51 


157 


30 


106 


Iran 


16 


57 


183 


41 


126 


Pakistan 


40 


118 


260 


78 


142 


Bangladesh 


46 


114 


243 


68 


129 


Egypt 


21 


54 


111 


33 


57 


Mexico 


28 


85 


150 


57 


65 


Turkey 


21 


57 


104 


36 


47 


Indonesia 


83 


189 


307 


106 


118 


India 


369 


853 


1,443 


484 


590 


Brazil 


53 


153 


252 


100 


99 


China 


563 


1,134 


1.624 


571 


490 



‘Census Bureau data are used because they are updated more often than the U.N. mediuin-rangiC 
projections; the two series are usually similar, but small dificrences do exist. 

socRcr: L'.S. Bureau of the Census, in Francis Urban and Ray Nightingale. World Population by Counlty and 
Repon, 1950-90 and Projections to 2050 (VV'ashington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, tcoiiomic 
Research Service. 1993). 
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poultry, eggs, and fish — all produced 
with grain.'*® 

On the supply side, rapid industrial* 
izaiion in China, including the construc- 
tion of thousands of factories during this 
decade, is consuming vast amounts of 
cropland even as the rise in per hectare 
yield of rice and wheat is slowing. The 
result, according to a detailed study 
commissioned by the Australian govern- 
ment, is that China’s grain imports could 
go from 12 million tons in 1993 up to 
50*100 million tons by the end of this 
decade, with the latter amount being 
above current U.S. exports. If China's 
economy expands as planned and its 
population grows as projected, its grain 
import needs are likely to continue to 
soar, exceeding by 2015 the world’s cur- 
rent exportable grain supplies. 

India — already faced with extensive 
soil erosion and falling water tables — 
will be adding 590 million people by 
2030, even more than China, as its popu- 
lation increases to 1.44 billion. With 
wheat yields that have already tripled 
and rice yields that are rising more 
slowly than in the past, India will find it 
difficult to support these growing num- 
bers.38 ^ 

The United States, though it is the 
world’s third most populous countrv, 
has kept demand for grain well below 
me sustainable yield of its land, inain- 
laining a large exportable surplus. How- 
e'er, with population projected to ex- 
pand by 95 million as a result of natural 
mcrease and immigration during the 
next four decades, pushing the total to 
4o million in 2030, large areas of farin- 
^»id will be claimed for housing, 
Schools, and shopping centers. Unless 
some wav can be found to reestablish the 
capid rise in yields that prevailed from 

oO to 1984, the exportable grain sur* 
^^*ch dropped from 100 million 
in the early eighties to 70 million 
^aidy nineties as consumption 
*inbed and as highly erodible cropland 



(iSg) 

was converted to grassland — may well 
continue to fall.^® 

Ethiopia was unable to expand grain 
production fast enough to keep pace 
with the 30 million people added be- 
tween 1950 and 1990. Now it is pro- 
jected to add, in the next four decades, 
106 million people — which would triple 
its 1990 population. Few believe this will 
happen. The only question is whether 
the projected growth will not materialize 
because the transition to smaller families 
accelerates or because starvation checks 
the growth. 

For Nigeria, the situation is scarcely 
any more comforting. After adding 55 
million people from 1950 to 1990, Nige- 
ria is projected to add 191 million by 
2030. VVith soils that are alreadv heavilv 
eroded, it is difficult to see how crop 
yields can rise enough to accommodate 
this tripling of population to 278 mil- 
lion. 



An environmental assessment for 
Pakistan noted that the nation's 
population is projected to reach 
400 million. 



Mexico, facing severe water scarcity, is 
projected to add 65 million people dur- 
ing the next four decades, compared 
with 57 million in the last four. Wheat 
yields there have already plateaued, 
showing no increase in the last nine 
years. Although there is still an unreal- 
ized potential for raising corn vields, it is 
difficult to see how Mexico can stop its 
annual grain deficit from rising far 
beyond the 5 million tons of recent 
years.'^® 

Such projections can be invaluable to 
national governments. An environmen- 
tal assessment for Pakistan undertaken 
with the assistance of lUCN-The World 
Conservation Union noted that the na* 



green revolution 



The green revolution is a popular term coined in the 1960s to describe the recent transfer and diffusion of 
agricultural technology from the technologically developed countries to less technologically advanced agricultural 
areas. The most dramatic example of this transfer is the development and rapid diffusion of high-yielding crop 
cultivars (cultivated varieties) of rice and wheat in tropical areas. These new cultivars have the ability to 
respond to fertilizer application, with dramatic increases in productivity. Many of them have an insensitivity to 
photoperiod (length of day) that makes them readily adaptable throughout large areas, and because they are short 
stemmed, they withstand wind damage and can be more easily harvested by machine. Wheat seed from Mexico and 
rice seed from the Philippines have greatly increased grain production in India, Pakistan, Malaysia, and Turkey. 

The wheat program originated from breeding studies begun in Mexico in the 1 940s by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. This program is now carried out by the International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center, 
established in 1966 by the Rockefeller Foundation and the government of Mexico. Dr. Norman E. Borlaug, the 
center's director, received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1970 for his contributions to the wheat-breeding program. 
The center also conducts significant research in corn (maize) improvement. 

The International Rice Research Institute (IRRI) was founded in the Philippines by the Ford and Rockefeller 
foundations in cooperation with the government of the Philippines. The institute has been instrumental in 
introducing high- yielding, disease-resistant "miracle" rice varieties to the rice-growing nations of tropical 
Asia. The IRRI also trains Asian scientists and directs the establishment of new rice-growing technologies. 

Within recent years, certain serious problems have become apparent to large-scale users of these new high- 
yield seeds. They require heavy applications of fertilizers and pesticides, which are both costly and ecologically 
damaging. In some areas, excessive groundwater use and soil erosion are creating ecological deficits for the 
future. Some of the disease-resistant rice varieties become vulnerable to infection after five to ten years, 
compounding the problems of monoculture-the use of only one or two varieties of a cultivar. 

Nevertheless, in some parts of Asia the green revolution has had enormous effect. India, for example, has not had 
a famine since 1965-66. By contrast, areas of Africa with poor soils and recurrent drought suffer periodic 
famine. The social, political, and economic problems that beset such areas complicate Africa's pursuit of the 
green revolution. 

Jules Janick 

Bibliography: Arnon, Isaac, Modernization of Agriculture in Developing Countries, 2d ed. (1988); Hazell, P. B., 
and Ramasamy, C., The Green Revolution Reconsidered (1991); Sharma, M. L., and Dak, T. M., The Green 
Revolution and Social Change (1989); Shiva, V., The Violence of the Green Revolution (1992). 

See also: gene bank; plant breeding. 
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I ndia has been described as a land of vil- 
lages. About 72 per cent of its people live in 
about 557,000 villages. Most of these vil- 
lages have less than 1 ,000 people. By 
contrast, India has about 4,000 cities and 
towns. Only about 225 cities have popula- 
tions over 100,000. 

Since the 1 980's, the population of the 
cities has grown dramatically. Many villagers 
leave the rural areas to look for work in cit- 
ies, where wages are higher. 

As a result, India's urban population is 
growing at about twice the rate of its rural . 
population. Urban growth is concentrated in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, and Madras. 

Village life 

Indian villages, like the people who live in 
them, look quite different from one part of 
the country to another. The stone dwellings 
of the chilly mountain regions are quite un- 
like the bamboo and matting huts of the hot 
central and southern areas. Some are small 
settlements around isolated farms, while oth- 
ers are tightly knit communities built around 
larger farms. 

Life is simple for Indian villagers. Most live 
in clusters of huts made of mud and straw. 
These huts usually have mud floors and only 
one or two rooms. Household articles may 
include brass pots for cooking, clay pots for 
carry! ng.water and storing food, and little 
else. About half of India's villages have ac- 
cess to electricity, although individual homes 
may not have electric power. Many people 
use kerosene lanterns. 

Many village dwellings have no running 
water. The women get water from the village 
well, often the center of activity. They pout 
the water into pots and carry the pots home 
on their head. 

Meals usually a . 

porridge made of pulses, wKicfl'afe sefeds df' 
^eh pod vegetables as beans, chickpeas, 
pigeon peas, and lentils.-; 

Family ties are important to the villagers. 
Marriages are thought of as a relationship be- 
tween two families, rather than a union 
between two individuals. An Indian house- 
hold may include not just parents and 
children, but also the sons' wives and their 
children. Relatives and neighbors often join 
together to help those who have met with 
some misfortune. 
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In Chandni Chowk, left, 
or Silver Square, the com- 
mercial center of Old 
Delhi, merchants sell sil- 
ver jewelry, wholesale 
goods, sweetmeats, hand- 
icrafts, and clothing in 
market stalls. 



An artificial reservoir, 
right, known as the village 
tank, is often the heart of 
thousands of small com- 
munities throughout 
India. Many were built 
centuries ago and may be 
a village's only source of 
water. 



In the slums of Bombay, 
below left, many people 
live in shacks made of 
wood or metal scraps. 
Others are crowded into 
high-rise tenement build- 
ings. The slum areas have 
poor water supplies and 
sanitation. 








Rural life has improved in rnany Indian 
states. In Haryana and Punjab, for example, 
economic growth has brought such modern 
conveniences as electricity, improved drink- 
ing water and sanitation, and paved roads. 

City life 

The cities founded by the Europeans — Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, and Madras — have become 
major urban centers. These cities usually 
have two separate areas — a British section 
and an Indian section. 

The British section has modern buildings, 
shopping districts, and wide, treelined 
streets. Most of the wealthier Indians, and 
those with high military rank, live in this sec- 
tion. Many of these Indians have adopted 
Western ways and live in comfortable 
bungalows. 

The Indian section is quite different. The 
narrow, twisting streets are crowded with bi- 
cycles, carts, animals, and people. Millions 
of people live in terrible slums, where water 
supplies and sanitation are poor. 



Village children attend 
school at Naricanda in the 
Himalayan foothills. Al- 
though government 
education programs hav'e 
improved the country's lit- 
eracy rate, only a third of 
India's adults can read 
and write. 
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For centuries, many different groups of peo- 
ple migrated to India from other parts of Asia. 
Today, the descendants of these ancient peo- 
ples give the population of India its great 
variety of ethnic and language groups. 

Most people of northern India are de- 
scended from the Aryans, an ancient people 
who invaded the area about 1 500 B.C. De- 
scendants of the darker-skinned Dravidians 
live in the southern part of the country. Dra- 
vidians were among the earliest known 
inhabitants of India. 

Muslim people also settled in India. Their 
descendants are concentrated in the north- 
east states of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and West 
Bengal. Mongoloid people can be found in 
the Himalayan regions and in the states that 
border Burma in the northeast. 

India is also home to more than 70 million 
tribal people who live in remote forests and 
hills. The largest group, the Conds, live near 
the Eastern Chats. Other tribal groups in- 
clude the Bhils, Khasis, Nagas, Oraons, and 
Santals. 

Many languages 

Sixteen major languages and more than 
1 ,000 minor languages and dialects are spo- 
ken in India. The major languages fall into 
two groups — the Indo-European and the 
Dravidian. 

About 73 per cent of the people speak the 
Indo-European languages, which include 
Hindi — India's most widely spoken lan- 
guage. Also included in this group are Urdu, 
which is closely related to Hindi, Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Kashmiri, Marathi, Oriya, 
Punjabi, and Rajasthani. These languages 
come from Sanskrit, the ancient Indian 
language. 

The Dravidian languages, spoken mainly 
in the southern part of India, include Kan- 
nada, Malayalam, Tamil, and Telugu. 

Two other language groups found in India 
are the Sino-Tibetan languages spoken in the 
northern Himalayan region and near the Bur- 
mese border, and the Mon-Khmer languages 
spoken by some ethnic groups in eastern 
India. 

The principal official language of India is 
Hindi. Sanskrit and 13 regional languages 
are also official languages while English is 
considered an "associate" national lan- 
guage. At least one major regional language 



Traditional Hindu holy 
days Involve rich pagean- 
try. Many Indian men 
wear turbans of various 
shapes. Because of the hot 
climate, most Indians 
wear light, loose clothing. 





A Muslim Sufi, above, 
wears the traditional 
woolen garments for 
which this Islamic sect 
was named. Sufi comes 
from the Arabic word for 
wool. 



is spoken in each state. Elementary and high 
school students study in their regional lan- 
guage and learn Hindi as a second language. 

In most colleges and universities, classes are 
taught in regional languages, but English is 
widely used. 

Because so many languages are spoken in 
India, communication and understanding 
between ethnic groups has often been diffi- 
cult. However, a more serious problem 
facing the Indian people today is 
overpopulation. 

The population problem 
India Is the second most-populated coun- 
try in the world. In recent years, due to 
Improved sanitation and health care, the 
death rate has dropped more rapidly than 
the birth rate. During the 1 970's and 
1 980's, India's population increased by up 
to 14 million people a year. 

Overpopulation has caused serious over- 
crowding throughout India, particularly in 
the cities. In Calcutta, for example, the popu-j 
lation density averages about 79,000 people 
per square mile (30,500 per square 
kilometer). 



The Toda people, below, 
live in small, thatched 
houses nestled in the 
Nilgiri Hills of the south- 
ern stale of Tamil Nadu. 
They herd buffalo and 
make cane and bamboo 
articles. Very few Toda 
survive today. 
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Schoolchildren in the 
southern seaport of 
Madras often eat a lunch 
of traditional vegetarian 
food. A typical meal con- 
sists of grains and spiced 
vegetables. Most Hindus 
do not eat beef, and some 
eat no meal at all. 




This young Rajasthani, 
left, is a member of the 
Aryan ethnic group. Most 
Rajasthanis speak an 
Indo-European language 
that comes from Sanskrit. 



Millions of people live in slum dwellings. 
Often, an entire family inhabits a one-room 
shelter rnade of scraps of wood or metal. 
Many others are so poor that they have no 
home at all and must sleep in the streets. 

About 40 per cent of India's population is 
made up of children aged 14 or under, and 
schools are overcrowded. Many children 
must drop out of school to help support their 
families. Only about a third of India's adults 
can read and write. Their lack of education 
limits their job opportunities and, as a result, 
they continue to live in poverty. 

To help control population growth, the 
government has introduced programs that 
encourage people to have smaller families. 
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Terminator gene 
threatens food 
security in India 



New Delhi, July 19: Tcrmiiiator- 
III is not the sequel to nn Arnold 
Schwarzenegger blockbuster. It 
is the greatest threat ever to Indi- 
an I arming and food security in 
this country. 

"It is nothing short of biotech- 
nological warrare,*' says leading 
food expert Devinder Sharma in 
reference to the Terminator, a 
plant gene which allows seeds to 
"self-destruct'* after producing a 
single crop. 

Terminator was developed by 
the United States department of 
agriculture in collaboration with 
Delta and Pine Land, a seed com- 
pany now under acquisition by 
the biotechnology giant Monsan- 
to. which already has extensive 
interests in this country. 

Union minister of state for agri- 
culture Som Pal admitted in Par- 
liament this week that the Termi- 
nator's self-destructive traits 
could spread through cross-polli- 
nation and cause the gradual 



extinction of India's traditional 
crop varieties. "It has been con- 
cluded by a number of crop 
geneticists that there is a likeli- 
hood of pollen carrying the Ter- 
minator gene to crops in adjoin-, 
ing farmer's fields," Mr Som Pal 
said- ! 

India, Mr Som Pal said. has. 
responded by banning the import 
ol sceii'bohiaii^ing'the .Tefmiha-^^^ 
tor gene and. directed ihsj quafam-; 
tine offigc-to ensiirc that no secd 
with "irans-genic . material'/ be, 
released with the approval of the 
plant protection authority. 

But the director general bf the' 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, Dr R.S. Paroda. said’ 
there is no way to ensure that the 
Terminator docs not cross Indian 
borders as this can happen by 
accident or by design. *dt is a cus- 
toms problem." he said. Mr 
Devinder Sharma criticises the- 
steps announced by Mr Som Pal 
as "cosmetic." 
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I HER developing 
disease-resistant 
\ vegetables, crops 

By Seema Singh 
I The Times of India News Service 

BANGALORE: The Bangalore- 
based Indian Institute of Horticul- 
tural Research (IlHR) is in the 
process of developing genetically 
engineered fruits and vegetables 
which will not only be resistant to 
diseases but also have a longer 
, shelf life. “One of the biggest 
advantages of genetically engi- 
neered crops is that there is no 
need to spray harmful chemicals as 
some of these plants produce their 
own pesiticides. This is not only 
healthy, but also proves cost-effec- 
tive for the farmer,” according to 
nHR biotechnology department 
head Lalitha Anand. 

The virus resistant crops being 
developed include water melon, cit- 
rus fruits, and tomato. IIHR is also 
developing tomato which is resis- 
tant to its common fungal disease 
— leaf curl. “VVe are not as strong 
as the United States and Europe in 
this field, but we have made a mod- 
est beginning.” While the research 
ccontinues in full swing, some scien- 
tists are wary of the social accep- 
tance of such crops by consumer 
groups. However, Prof Anand does 
not agree, “Normally we use genes 
from plant sources but in some 
cases, genes from the virus itself are 
taken. The only fear is that genes- 
jumping make nearby weeds resis- 
tant to a particular herbicide. But 
research has shown that there is no 
scope for this,” 

The increasing interest in geneti- 
cally modified plants is evident in 
the closer ties developed between 
agro-chemical firms and biotechnol- 
ogy companies.Pest resistant maize, 
cotton and potatoes and herbicide- 
tolerant soybeans have been grown 
in the US for sometime now. But 
India has only recently woken up to 
developing and cultivating geneti- 
cally engineered crops.Though a 
few Indian companies have collabo- 
rated with multi-national agro- 
chemicals, for instance Maharashtra 
Hybrid Seed Company with the US 
giant Monsanto chemicals, Indo- 
American hybrid seeds is the only 
Indian company to hav- taken up 
gtix«^.tic engineering r' ^ps on a 
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Agriculture is the largest and most impor- 
tant part of India's economy. Farms cover 
more than half of the country's area and 
about 60 per cent of Indian workers make 
their living by farming. 

India's farmers grow a variety of crops, and 
India has the world's largest cattle popula- 
tion. Because cows are sacred to Hindus, 
they are not butchered for meat. Farmers 
keep cows for milk production and for plow- 
ing. After the cows die, their hides are used 
to make leather. 

Crop production 

About 80 per cent of India's farmland is used 
to grow grains and pulses, the country's main 
foods. Pulses are the seeds of various pod 
vegetables, such as beans, chickpeas, and 
pigeon peas. The major grain crops are rice, 
wheat, millet, and sorghum. 

India grows half of the world's mangoes 
and ranks as the world's leading producer of 
cashews, millet, peanuts, pulses, sesame 
seeds, and tea. It is also the world's largest 
grower oi betel nuts, which are palm nuts 
chewed as a stimulant by many people in 
tropical Asia. 

India is one of the world's leading produc- 
ers of cauliflowers, jute, onions, rice, sor- 
ghum, and sugar cane. Indian farmers are 
also major producers of apples, bananas, 
coconuts, coffee, cotton, eggplants, oranges, 
potatoes, rapeseeds, rubber, tobacco, and 
wheat. In addition, they grow such spices as 
cardamom, ginger, pepper, and turrtieric. 

Indian farms 

Most farms in India are quite small. Half are 
less than 2-1 /2 acres (1 hectare) in area and 
only 4 per cent cover more than 25 acres (1 0 
hectares). 

About two-thirds of India's farmers own 
their own land, but many of these farms be- 
come smaller with each succeeding 
generation because of Indian inheritance 
customs. When a man dies, his land is di- 
vided up equally among his sons. In time, the 
property often becomes too small to cultivate 
profitably. To solve this problem, many state 
governments have set limits on how much a 
farm can be divided. 




At harvesttime, women 
gather in the rice fields to 
cut the stalks with sickles. 
Rice is the staple crop in 
the eastern and southern 
regions. The world's sec- 
ond largest rice producer, 
India also exports some 
high-quality rice. 



With the help of a pair of 
oxen, right, a farmer 
plows a wheat field near 
one of the famous Hindu 
temples in Khajuraho. 
Wheat is one of northern 
India's main foods. The 
people enjoy chapatties, 
thin, flat, baked breads 
made of wheat flour. 
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India's farmers have two growing seasons: 
the main summer cultivation period, called 
the kharif; and the secondary winter season, 
the rabi. The kharif season produces the 
main harvest, provided the summer mon- 
soon brings the proper rainfall. 

In recent years, the rains have failed fre- 
quently and harvests have been smaller. 
Crops also suffer in the eastern part of the 
country when the Ganges and its branches 
flood the plains. 

Recent developments 

India is a land of small farms that use family 
labor and work animals to till the land. In re- 
cent years, the government has introduced 
new varieties of seeds, as well as new ways 
of using fertilizer and modern irrigation sys- 
tems. These changes have helped Indian 
farmers increase their crop production. 



Tea plants grow through- 
out India, left, but the 
best-producing areas are 
in southern India and As- 
sam. The well-known 
Darjeeling tea grows on 
hillsides near the city of 
the same name. India 
produces 1-1/2 billion 
pounds (670 million kilo- 
grams) of tea a year. 




Bombay 

The richest agricultural 
regions of India are the 
Northern Plains, the Pun- 
jab, Gujarat, the Deccan, 
and the coastal regions. 

India now produces 
enough food to meet most 
of its needs. But floods 
and droughts still result in 
food shortages in some 
Q areas. 
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MP CM, farmers in | 
thousands court arrest 4 






The Times of India News Service 

NEW DELHI: Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister Digvijay Singh, sever- 
al other senior Congress leaders, 
and thousands of farmers from the 
state courted arrest outside Parlia- 
ment House on Friday, demanding 
immediate Central aid for relief to 
farmers affected by natural calami- 
ties. Later, a Congress delegation 
comprising the chief minister, for- 
mer Union ministers Madhavrao 
Scindia, Arjun Singh, V C Shukla, 
party spokesman Ajit Jogi, PCC 
chief Urmila Singh, and several oth- 
er leaders from the state called on 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpay- 
ee and reminded him of his promise 
of aid at the rate of Rs 5,000 per acre 
to the affected farmers, made during 
the Lok Sabha elections. 

Mr Digvijay Singh said what had 
saddened him most was that despite 
being from the state Mr Vajpayee 
had not come to the rescue of a large 
number of farmers whose crops 
were damaged due to excessive 
rains and hailstorm. 

Mr Singh said the delegation sub- 
mitted similar memoranda to Mr 
Vajpayee and President K R 



Narayanan demanding Rs 2,960^ 
crore Central aid for relief to farm- jv 
ers hit by natural calamities. v 

As against the requirement of Rs ^ 
2,960 crore to meet the situation 
arising from different natural 
calamities, including the earthquake N 
at Jabalpur, Mr Singh said, the state 
received from the Centre only Rs\ 
67.76 crore. “The extent of damage S) 
is too vast for the state to meet the ^ 
situation,” he emphasised. 

Regretting the delay.in sending a 
Central team to assess the damage 
despite its assurance to the state, the 
memoranda said loss to crops in any ; 
state was a national loss which the 
Centre should not overlook. 

Mr Singh said Mr Vajpayee as- 
sured the team that a meeting of 
chief ministers would be held on 
July 24 to discuss the modalities for 
giving relief to states from the na- 
tional calamity fund. Earlier, Mr 
Singh led about 10,000 farmers in a 
dharna. The matter also figured in 
the Rajya Sabha when Congress 
member Balkavi Bairagi demanded 
adequate Central assistance to meet 
the situation arising out of heavy un- 
seasonal rains and hailstrom. 



M-P farmers 

NEW DELHI: Madhya Pradesh 
Chief Minister Digvijay Singh to- ^ 
day lashed out at the BJP-led Gov- ^ 
emment at the Centre for what he 
called backtracking on its assur- 
ance to provide adequate assist- 
ance to the farmers of the State V 
whose crop was affected due to va- 
rious calamities, reports UNI. 

Mr Singh led a demonstration of 
thousands of affected fanners near 
the Parliament House to highlight 
their grievances. Several Confess 
leaders, including former Chief 
Ministers Shyama Charan Shukla 
and Motilal Vora, former Union 
Ministers Madhavrao Scindia and 
Vidya Charan Shukla, and 45 State 
Ministers and Legislators, partici- 
pated in the demonstration. 
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NAME Use with text pages 384-388. 

WORDS and IDEAS 



India in the Present 





WORDS 

O Read the clues. Then look across and down the rows to find the 
hidden words. Circle each word. 
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1. oxen used by Indian farmers to plow fields 

2. two or more related families that live together (2 words) 

3. daughter of Nehru and former prime minister of India (2 words) 

4. taking neither side in a disagreement 

5. chemicals used to kill insects 

IDEAS 

QPut each set of events in the correct order. 

1. Many people moved to the cities to find jobs. 

Nehru’s plan to develop India in modern ways was adopted. 

Urban problems resulted from rapid growth. 

2. Many people have returned to the old methods of farming. 

Modern farm machinery was used to replace animal power. 

Many machines did not work well on small plots of land. 

3. Nehru’s daughter continued to carry out his policies. 

Indira Gandhi became prime minister in 1966. BEST AVAILABLE 
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Nehru accepted aid from communist and democratic nations. 
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Use with text pages 381-383. 



WORDS and IDEAS 



India’s Path to Independence 



WoRD^ 

O Draw a line to match each word or name with its description. 

word used by Gandhi meaning "truth force 



1. Mohandas Gandhi 

2. Mahatma 

3. boycott 

4. satyagraha 

5. harijans 



a 

a word meaning “children of god 
a leader who helped India gain independence^^ 
a word meaning "holy one” or "great teacher” 
a word meaning “to refuse to buy 



IDEAS 

0 Write the answer 
1. Late in the nineteenth century 
the British should do? 

lid Gandhi teach as a way to achieve political 



to each question on the line. 

what did all Indian leaders agree that 



2. What method of action did 
change? 

3 . How did Gandhi feel about all forms of life? 



4, Why did Gandhi stop wearing English clothes and begin to wear Indian 



in? 



clothing again 



5. What did Gandhi urge 



Indians in South Africa to do? 



CD 

X 



6. Largely as a result of Gandhi’s method, what did the British do after 
World War II? 



7. What new country was 



founded by the Muslims of India? 
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Food for Thought 
Lynn Tiede 

Fulbright 1998 Curriculum Project 



Religion and Food 

Objective [ Aim: For social studies students to describe and list various Indian religious 
beliefs, values, and practices related to the sacredness of food and animals so that when 
asked to compare and contrast to American beliefs, values, and practices regarding the 
sacredness of food and animals, students can do so with 80% accuracy. 

Materials: 1. Handouts and zeroxes of photos on Hindu, Muslim, frjain beliefs and 

practices. 

2. Handouts on Gandhi’s beliefs 

3. News articles on “Fasting by K L Sharma” 

4. Copies of Cartoons and articles on cow slaughter ban. Vegetarianism, food 
waste, animal farming in the U.S. 

Vocabulary 

ahimsa - non-violence toward any living being 

vegetarian - a person who primarily eats vegetables and grains and no animal products 
non-vegetarian - a person who includes animal parts in his ( her diet 
fast - to go for a long period of time without eating and/^ or drinking any food or water 
salyagraha - protest 

Motivation: Give students cartoons about cows and deer . Discuss student’s reaction and 
ask students what they think the beliefs of the person who made the 
cartoon are about animals. Show them picdxires of cows wandering streets in 
India and article on cow slaughter ban. Ask students how cartoons and 
pictures might be related, and to offer explanations for why cows are in the s 
streets. 

Guide students to see that cartoon, pictures and article suggest beliefs of non- 
violence and acceptance toward animals. Discuss and write down reasons why 
animals should not be killed and allowed space to live. 

Explain to students that in India many people believe as part of their religion 
that certain animals or that all animals should not be killed. Explain that we 
will be learning these beliefs and comparing them to our own. 

Do Now ( Strategies: 

1. Students will be given handouts explaining and showing various beliefs and practices 
related to three different religions regarding food and the eating of animals. 

2. Students should fill in chart breaking down differences in three religious groups beliefs. 

3. After discussing and insuring that students understand religious restrictions, students 
should read about Gandhi’s and KL Sharma’s “Beliefs in Action”. 

Homework: Students should then answer questions about religious beliefs and actions , 
comparing American views with Indian views. They can read article from the Farm Animal 
Reform Movement fr PETA regarding animal rights and activism by these group members. 



Religion and Food 



JL. 



Read and look at the pictures in the following pages and then fill in the chart that follows. 
Remember, you are trying to find out what three religious groups in India 
believe about food and animals. 



Name of Religion 



Beliefs About Diet, Animals ( 
Restrictions 



Hinduism 



Practices involving 
food £r animals 



Islam 




After filling in the above chart read the newspaper article and book excerpts about K.L. 
Sharma and of Mahatma Gandhi. Then answer the following questions. 



1. What is K.L. Sharma upset about? 

2. How is he protesting this problem? 

3. Why do you think he believes people will react to his actions? 

What does this tell you about Indian people’s attitude toward food? 

4. Which religion do you think he might practice? Why? 

5. What was Gandhi upset about? 

6. How did he protest this problem? 

7. Why did the British get upset? 

8. What does this tell you about Indian people’s attitude toward food? 

9. What type of diet does Gandhi believe Indian people should eat? Why? 

10. What religion might Gandhi practice? 

11. Do you know any Americans that have similar beliefs about animals and food as 
Hindus, Muslims, Jains, K.L. Sharma, and Gandhi? Explain. 
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12. Do you know any Americans who have used food to protest certain problems? Explain. 
Be sure to tell what the Black Muslims in America believe about diet. 

13. Read the article from FARM. What does this group believe about animals? How have 
they tried to teach and get support for their beliefs? 

14. What do you think Americans can learn from Indian religions and K.L Sharma and 
Gandhi about animals and food? 

Vocabulary 

jL 

ahimsa - non-violence toward any living being 

vegetarian - a person who primarily eats vegetables and grains and no animal products 
non-vegetarian - a person who includes animal parts in his ( her diet 
fast - to go for a long period of time without eating and/ or drinking any food or water 
satyagraha - protest 
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vHihcJuism 



{hin'-doo-izm} 

Hinduism, one of the great religions of the world, is the major religion of India, where nearly 85 percent of the 
population is classified as Hindu. Hinduism has developed over about 4,000 years and has no single founder or 
creed; rather, it consists of a vast variety of beliefs and practices. Organization is minimal and hierarchy 
nonexistent. In its diversity, Hinduism hardly fits most Western definitions of religion; rather, it suggests 
commitment to or respect for an ideal way of life, known as dharma. 

•^^ELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

Caste System 

The ideal way of life is sometimes referred to in classical sources and by Hindus as the "duties of one's class and 
station" (varnasramadharma). The term class (varna) is one of the words connoting the caste system peculiar to 
India. The ancient texts suggest four great classes, or castes: the Brahmins, or priests; the Ksatriyas, or 
warriors and rulers; the Vaisyas, or merchants and farmers; and the Sudras, or peasants and laborers. A fifth 
class, Panchamas, or Untouchables, includes those whose occupations require them to handle unclean objects. It 
is speculated that the Untouchables were originally assigned such lowly tasks because of their non-Aryan origins. 
This classification system hardly does justice to the modern complexity of the caste system, however. The 
classical works on dharma specify distinct duties for different classes, in keeping with the distinct roles each is 
expected to play in the ideal society. 

Stages of Life 

j^The classical works also outline four ideal stages (asrama), or stations of life, each with its own duties. The first 
of these is studentship (brahmacarya), from initiation at 5 to 8 years of age until marriage; the second, 
householdership (grihasthya), when one marries, raises a family, and takes part in society; the third, forest 
dwelling (vanaprasthya), after one's children have grown; and the fourth, renunciation (samnyasa), when one 
gives up attachment to all worldly things and seeks spiritual liberation. Besides the duties that are derived from 
an individual's class and station, general duties (sanatanadharma) are also incumbent on all moral beings. These 
include honesty, courage, service, faith, self-control, purity, and nonviolence. 

These ideal classes and stations encompass males only. The position of women in Hinduism has always been 
ambiguous; they are, on the one hand, venerated as a symbol of the divine, on the other, treated as inferior 
beings. Women were traditionally expected to serve their husbands and to have no independent interests. Recent 
movements within Hinduism, however, such as the Brahmo Samaj, have succeeded in altering this situation. 

Aims of Life 

Dharma is only one of the four aims of life (purusartha) distinguished within Hinduism. It is thought of as 
superior to two others-kama, or enjoyment of desires, and artha, or material prosperity. These three 
constitute the aims of those in the world (pravritti). The fourth aim is liberation (moksa), the aim of those who 
renounce the world (nivritti), and this is classically viewed as the supreme end of man. 

Karma and Rebirth 

A widespread feature of classical Hinduism is the belief in transmigration of souls, or samsara, the passage of a 
soul from body to body as determined by the force of one's actions, or karma. The strict karma theory specifies 
that one's type of birth, length of life, and kinds of experiences are determined by one's previous acts. This is 

©1997 Grolier Interactive Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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modified in popular understanding, but it probably has remained a strong influence on most Hindus throughout 
history. Liberation is release from this cycle of rebirth. It is typically to be achieved by working out those 
karmic residues which have already begun to mature, as well as by following certain practices to ensure that no 
further residues are produced to cause future rebirths. The practices by which one can achieve this are 
frequently termed yoga, and the theory of liberation is the core of Indian philosophy. 



Hinduism is usually said to include six philosophical systems. The systems called Nyaya, Vaisheshika, Samkhya, 
and Yoga emphasize yogic practices coupled with an understanding of basic principles of metaphysics and 
epistemology. Nyaya, in addition, includes an analysis of logic. The systems called Mimamsa identify the 
.oerformance of ritual--the Vedic sacrifice, or actions performed in that spirit--as the means to liberation. The 
many Vedanta systems, taking their inspiration from the Upanishads, tend to emphasize understanding of the 
relationship between the self (Atman) and ultimate reality (Brahman) as the critical aspect of any path to 
liberation. Philosophies associated with sectarian movements, such as the bhakti cults, frequently localized in a 
linguistic or cultural area within the subcontinent, emphasize the path of theistic devotion. 

HINDU DEITIES — -/vr/Hs// 

The two great theistic movements within Hinduism are Vaishnavism, the cult of Vishnu, and Shaivism, the cult of 
Shiva. Hindu belief, however, usually holds that the universe is populated by a multitude of gods. These gods 
share to some extent the features of the Godhead but are seen as behaving much as humans do and as being related 
to each other as humans are. This view is similar to that of the ancient Greeks. For example, the supreme gods 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva and some of the other gods are often viewed as activated through their relationships 
with female deities. These female consorts to the deities are called Shakti. Other well-known gods are said to be 
relatives of a supreme god, such as Ganesha, the elephant-headed god, a son of Shiva and Parvati. Kali, or Durga, 
the consort of Shiva, is worshiped widely throughout India in the autumn. Hanuman, the monkey-faced god, is 
depicted in many shrines, and along with Lakshmi, Vishnu's wife, is among the most important deities associated 
with Vaishnavism. The sets of gods recognized by different sects are by no means mutually exclusive, however. 

FORMS OF WORSHIP 

Hindu worship takes many forms. One of the least frequent is the congregational form so familiar in the West. 
Vedic sacrifices were conducted in any open place properly consecrated. Typical Hindu daily worship (puja) 
includes a stop at several shrines, a visit to a temple, and home worship. A Hindu may be devoted to several gods: 
the image of one god, frequently a family deity, is commonly installed in a small shrine in the home; a second god, 
worshiped at a nearby temple, may be the divinity to which the person's caste is committed; and still another 
may be the god to whom the individual makes obeisance as his guru (teacher) or his guru's tutor. Because 
everything is sacred in a Hindu's eyes, almost anything may be considered worthy of devotion; rivers, cowpens, 
and the retreats of holy men are among the holy places frequented by the devout. 



Home worship typically involves purification of the area through fire, water, and the drawing of symbolic 
diagrams. Depending on one's class and station, the frequency with which a Hindu is expected to perform the 
rites, and the role performed in them, will differ. The rites involve offering food, flowers, or incense to the 
deity, together with appropriate recitations of sacred words or texts; An especially important ritual is known as 
sraddha, in which Hindu males symbolically support their father, grandfathers, and great-grandfathers in other 
worlds by offering water and balls of rice; this ritual dates from Vedic times. The worshiper requires the 

services of a priest on this occasion, as for other life-cycle ceremonies such as birth, initiation, marriage, and 
death. 
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Temple Worship 

The priests also carry out temple worship, although the devotee may participate in the reading of certain hymns 
or prayers and may give flowers or money to the god directly. The image of a god is believed to be the god, and the 
cycle of worship in a temple centers on the daily life of the god, involving preparation of the god for worship- 
waking him up with bells, purifying him with incense, bathing him, dressing him, 'and feeding him. The 
worshiper comes to the temple to view (darshana) the god and to receive the food (prasada) that the god has 
touched. As in the cycle of an ordinary person, special days occur in the cycle of the god of the temple, and on 
these days special ceremonies are held. These are frequently the times of festivals and may involve elaborate 
ceremonies: pilgrimages of vast numbers of devotees, processions bearing the god's image throughout the city or 
countryside, and special music, plays, and dances for the occasion. 

Sacred Cities and Festivals 

The seven sacred cities of Hinduism are the following: Varanasi (Benares), Hardwar, Ayodhya, Dwarka, Mathura, 
Kanchipuram (Conjeeveram), and Ujjain. Other important pilgrimage spots include Madurai, Gaya, Prayaga 
(Allahabad), Tirupati, and Puri. Each of these places has one or more temples where annual festivals are 
celebrated that attract large numbers of pilgrims. 

Certain festival days are celebrated throughout India on a day fixed according to the Hindu lunisolar calendar. 
Prominent among these is Dipavali, the "Festival of Lights," occurring in October and November, at which lamps 
are placed around the house to welcome Lakshml, the goddess of prosperity. Holi, a spring festival in February or 
March, is a day of riotous funmaking; this frequently involves temporary suspension of caste and social 
distinctions, and practical jokes are the order of the day. In the fall (September and October) a ten-day period is 
set aside to honor the Mother Goddess, culminating in Dashara, the tenth day, a day of processions and 
celebrations. This festival is extremely important in Bengal, where it is known as Durga Puja. 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

Scholars sometimes distinguish Vedism, the religion of ancient India based on the Vedas, from Hinduism, although 
it is difficult to pinpoint a time that demarcates them. The Vedas were hymns of the Aryans, who invaded in the 2d 
millennium BC. 

Vedism stressed hope for a future existence in heaven and lacked the concepts of karma and rebirth; Hinduism 
characteristically includes karma and rebirth, and the greatest hope is for eventual release from their sway. 

The Vedic deities were somewhat different from those which dominate in Hinduism, although scholars have traced 
the origins of Vishnu and Shiva back to Vedic counterparts. Later Vedism is sometimes called Brahmanism 
because of the authority accorded the Brahmins, or priests, who performed the ritual Vedic sacrifice. However, 
the challenge of non-Vedic religions, notably Buddhism and Jainism, led to the replacement of the rigid 
Brahmanical rules by more relaxed and varied forms of worship. 

Although the Vedas continue to be spoken of as the final authority in Hinduism, other texts of equal importance 
exist. Thus, a literature was developed for each of the four aims of life: various Dharmasastras, such as the Code 
of Manu, which detail the duties of class and station; Kamasastras, such as the Kamasutras of Vatsyayana, 
handbooks of pleasure, erotic and otherwise; the Arthasastra, attributed to Kautilya (fl. 300 BC), which, like 
Machiavelli's The Prince, offers advice to a ruler as to how to keep the throne; and the philosophical literature of 
the various systems, which deals with liberation and how to achieve it. 

In addition, certain collections of tales came to be widely known in popular life, especially the two great epics, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The Mahabharata tells of five princes who were cheated out of their kingdom 
and who, after a period of banishment in the forest, returned to fight a victorious and righteous war to regain it. 
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Ah^especially beloved portion of this epic is the section called the Bhagavad Gita, in which Arjuna, one of the 
brothers, is counseled by his charioteer Krishna, an incarnation of Lord Vishnu. The Ramayana tells the story of 
the ideal Hindu man, Rama, whose wife Sita is abducted by a demon, and of Rama’s journey to Sri Lanka to 
recapture her. Both epics are filled with didactic tales, edifying poems, and fables. It is probably through their 
constant retelling in the village that Hinduism is most efficiently disseminated from generation to generation. 
Another source of Hindu lore is the Puranas, collections of legends and myths. 

The period from roughly 500 BC to AD 1000 is sometimes spoken of as that of classical Hinduism. It was during 
this period that the major literature was composed, the great philosophical systems developed, and the basic 
Vaishnava and Shaiva sects organized. After 1000, beginning in south India somewhat earlier, a spirit of 
devotional fervor coupled with social reform swept through India, and the period from that time until near the 
-^Lpresent is known as the bhakti period. During this time the forms of religious worship changed and diversified 
further. Singing of devotional songs and poems in the vernacular rather than in Sanskrit, the language in which 
practically all classical Hindu literature was written, is one example. Direct approach to the god was 
emphasized, and the mediating role of the priest somewhat curtailed. Love, a sentiment common to all but 
particularly to the most ordinary villager, is now celebrated as the way to the highest end; some bhakti 
philosophies hold that liberation is not the supreme goal and that loving service to God is a higher one. 

Recent developments in Hinduism are indicative of a movement away from certain aspects of classical practice, 
such as suttee, a widow’s suicide at her husband’s funeral; caste distinctions; and even karma and rebirth. 

Karl H. Potter 

Bibliography; Basham, A.L., The Origins and Development of Classical Hinduism, ed. by K.G. Zysk (1989); 
Chennakesavan, Sarasvati, A Critical Study of Hinduism (1980); Hopkins, Thomas J., The Hindu Religion 
Tradition (1971); Kinsley, David, Hinduism (1982); Klostermaier, Klaus K., A Survey of Hinduism (1988); 
Lannoy, Richard, The Speaking Tree (1974); O’Flaherty, Wendy Doniger, Dreams, Illusions and Other Realities 
.^•(1984); O’Malley, L. S. S., Popular Hinduism (1935; repr. 1986); Sen, Kshiti Mohan, Hinduism (1961); 
Thomas, P., Hindu Religion, Customs and Manners, 6th ed., (1981); Zaehner, R. C., Hinduism (1962). 

See also: Asia, history of; India, history of; Indian literature. 
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the Hindu religion, one of the world's old^t 
living religions. Hindu rules and cgstQij^s 
have an important influence on Indian life. 

Unlike many other religions, Hinduism 
was not founded on the teachings of one per- 
son. Many different cultural, racial, and 
religious groups had a role in shaping Hindu 
philosophy. 

The caste system 

A basic part of Hinduism is the caste system. 
Caste is a strict system of social classes. The 
ancient Aryans, who invaded India about 
1 500 B.C., used the caste system to limit 
their contact with Dravidian people who had 
already settled there. 

The Hindu castes are grouped into four 
main categories, called varnas. In order of 
rank, these varnas are (1 ) Brahmans, the 
priests and scholars; (2) Kshatriyas, the rulers 
and warriors; (3) Vaisyas, the merchants and 
professionals; and (4) Sudras, the laborers 
and servants. 

About 20 per cent of the Indian population 
are ranked below the lowest Sudra caste. 
These people are called untouchables, and 
they have traditionally held the lowest jobs. 

According to Hindu belief, membership in 
a caste is established at birth and is difficult, 
if not impossible, to change. A person's so- 
cial status in the community depends on the 
caste to which he or she belongs. Each caste 
also has a traditional occupation. 

There are thousands of castes in the caste 
system, each with Its own rules of behavior. 
Friendships and marriages rarely occur be- 
tween members of different castes. 

Some people believe that the caste system 
slows India's progress toward becoming a 
modern nation. In recent years, however, 
many caste barriers have broken down. Peo- 
ple of different castes work In the same 
offices and factories and mingle in public 
places. India's 1 950 Constitution gave un- 
touchables equal rights as full citizens. 

Even with these changes, few Indians want 
the caste system to die out completely. They 
prefer the security of knowing exactly where 
they belong in society. Also, caste organiza- 
tions preserve traditional skills from gener- 
ation to generation and provide help to 
needy members. 
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The Buddhist wallpaint- 
ing from which this detail 
comes was painted in the 
cave temples of Ajanta, 
Maharashtra, during the 
1 GO'S B.C. Although Bud- 
dhism was once the chief 
religion of India, less than 
1 per cent of Indians are 
Buddhists today. 




Amritsar's Golden Tem- 
ple, above, set in a sacred 
pool, is the holiest Sikh 
shrine. Sikhism was 
founded about 1 500. 
About 14 million Sikhs 
live in India. 



Hindu worship 

Hindu belief and conduct is based on the 
teachings of Sanskrit literature. The Vedas are 
the oldest Hindu scriptures. These philo- 
sophical works existed for centuries and 
were passed down orally from generation to 
generation before they were written down. 

Many ancient Hindu rituals are still widely 
observed. Millions of Hindus visit temples 
along the Ganges River, the most sacred river 
in India. Hindu temples hold annual festivals 
to honor events in the lives of their gods and 
most Hindus have a shrine in their home de- 
voted to a particular god. 

Hindus believe that animals as well as 
huirian beings have souls. They have revd*- 
ence for cdws> rnonkeys, ah"d'(^hfenahi ma 
AftHipWgh hot atl’Hihdusa^^ 
nidst Will not eat beefi 

is fea- 

turedjfl thisj:?^^^ 
temple sKhhe. Gabes liis 
universally honored by, 
Hindus as the ^'removecof 
ohstacles." Hindus wpr- 
ship.^a^ny d/v/n/b^^^ 
and'lbddesses). 
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Hindu reverence for the cow dates from about 
3,500 years ago. The sacredness of the cow is re- 
vealed In Hindu scriptures, particularly in the 
stories of Krishna among the gopis (milkmaids) of 
Brindaban. Krishna is a Hindu god. His conversa- 
tions with the Pandava warrior Arjuna discuss the 
meaning and nature of existence in the philosoph- 
ical work Bhaga\/ad‘Gita. Reverence for cows is 
also part of the Hindu philosophy of ah/msa, non-, 
injury to living creatures. 




India 



Minority faiths 

Most Indians are Hindus. However, Muslims, 
Christians, and other religious groups also 
live in India. 

About 1 1 per cent of the Indian population 
are Muslims, making Islam the second largest 
religion in India. Most Muslims live in the 
northern part of the country. Christians make 
up about 3 per cent of the population. Many 
live in the state of Kerala and in the areas 
along India's northeast border. 

Sikhs, whose religion is a combination of 
Hinduism and Islam, make up about 2 per 
cent of the population. They are mainly 
wheat farmers in the north. Buddhists and 
Jains each make up less than 1 per cent of the 
population. 



The Hindu Oussehra fes- 
tival, celebrated here in 
Delhi, commemorates 
events in the lives of the 
divinities. These festivals 
attract huge crowds of 
Hindus, who come to 
worship, to pray, and to 
enjoy the colorful 
display. 
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fMaffy'othefs are S'6 poor 
home al all ^nd musl sleep m the streets? ^ 
‘About ^O per cent of India 

{dren aged^^-p^^^ 

^dhbols are oVefcroWded/Mah^^ 
must drop putbf.sc help supppfU^^ 
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’■To" hel pbqhtVpl pppu Ration grpw^^ 
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Hinduism has numerous sacred writings, and its believers worship many gods and goddesses. The 
priests shown at the left are reading from the Rigveda, the oldest sacred book in Hinduism. At the 
right, Hindus are praying before an image of the many-armed goddess known as Durga or Kali. This 
divinity is the wife of the god Shiva. She is worshiped as the feared goddess of destruction. 



caste system determines the way of life of most Hindus, 
including what occupations they enter. 

Beliefs of Hinduism 

Hinduism developed gradually over thousands of 
years, and many cultures and religions helped shape it. 
Many 5ec/5 (groups) arose within Hinduism, and each 
developed its own philosophy and form of worship. Like 
most religions, Hinduism has basic beliefs about divini- 
ties, life after death, and personal conduct. 

Sacred writings. Hinduism has no single book that is 
the source of its doctrines. But it has many sacred writ- 
ings, all of which have contributed to its fundamental be- 
liefs. The most important include the Vedas, the Puranas, 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata with its section called 
the Bhagavad-Cita, and the Manu SmritL 

The Vedas ave the oldest Hindu scriptures and are 
older than the sacred writings of any other major reli- 
gion, The teachings of the Vedas existed for centuries 
before they were finally written down. There are four 
Vedas— ihe Rigveda, the Samaveda, the Yajurveda, and 
the Atharvaveda. Each has four parts— the Samhitas, the 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the Upanishads, The 
Samhitas contain prayers and hymns and are the oldest 
part. The Brahmanas 6ea\ with ritual and theology and 
include explanations of the Samhitas.Jhe Aranyakas and 
the Upanishads are works of mysticism and philosophy 
written as dialogues. 

The Puranas are long verse stories that contain many 
important Hindu myths about Hindu gods and goddess- 
es and the lives of great Hindu heroes. They also de- 
scribe the Hindu beliefs about how the world began and 
how it periodically ends and is reborn. 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata arelongepics. 
The Ramayana tells of Prince Rama and his attempts to 
rescue Sita, who has been kidnapped by the demon king 
Ravana.The Mahabharata describes a conflict between 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas, two families who are 



cousins. Generally, the Pandavas are considered to be 
morally and ethically superior to the Kauravas, 

The Bhagavad^Cita, a philosophical work, forms part 
of the Mahabharata In it, the god Krishna and the Panda* 
va warrior Arjuna discuss the meaning and nature of ^* 
istence. 

The Manu SmritiiCode ofMandi Is a basic source of 
Hindu religious and social law. Part of it sets forth the ba- 
sis of the caste system. ' 

Divinities. Hinduism is polytheistic. That is, Hindus 
worship many gods. Early Hindus worshiped gods that 
represented powers in nature, such as rain and the surt 
Gradually, some Hindus came to believe that, though di- 
vinities appear in separate forms, these forms are part of , s 
one universal spirit called Brahman. These Hindus be- 
lieve that many divinities make up Brahman. The most 
important ones are Brahma, the creator of the universe; ;u 
Vishnu, its preserver; and Shiva, its destroyer. 

One of the most important Hindu divinities Is Shiva>l 
wife, who has several names. She is best known as DpP ; 
ga. Kali, Parvati, or Uma. As Parvatl or Uma, she is 
beloved goddess of motherhood. As Durga or Kali/ soe^ 
is the feared goddess of destruction. For many Hind^ 
these contrasting natures of the goddess represent tnf ^ ^ 
way In which time and matter constantly move from 
birth to death and from creation to destruction, , 
Hindus find great religious truth in this symbolism 
worship the goddess as their most importantdivinj^= > 
According to Hindu doctrine, animals as well 
man beings have souls. Hindus worship sorne go 
the form of animals. Cows are sacred, but Hindus 

revere monkeys, snakes, and other animals. 

The six schools of philosophy. Many 
du thought have developed through the 
these schools have become especially pronr>ino^ ^ |^ 
their traditional order, they are (1) nyaya, ' 

sankhya, (4) yoga, (5) purvamiimamsa, and (6) . 

Nyaya deals with logic, Vaisheska concerns 
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The sacred word om is re- 
peated many times by a Hindu 
while meditating. The written 
form of the word in the San- 
skrit language of India, above, 
is a symbol of Hinduism. 



Ij.Sankhy®®’'' 

l^’brigin and evo 

i|*entalandphys- 
designed to 
^ulfrom reliance 

gUjjysothatdje 

1 unite with oran 
i^-minnamsa cate- 
^edic texts and rit- 

^anta interprets 
jsSillythe Upanishads. 

^gavad-Cita,andlhe 

Sutra. 

Ej^is India's strict 
of social classes. 

s^mTfoTm beTo% Aryan invaders from central 
Pi rlfpd India about 1500 B.C The Aryans or their 
fejdants gradually gained control of most of India. 

H the caste system at first to limit contact be- 
th^selves and the native Indian people. Later 
system became more elaborate and one of Je 
i£gs of Hinduism. The Hindu castes are grouped 
ratpnories, called varnas. In order of 

th«e hereditary groups are j ^ 

and scholars; (2) Kshatriyas, the rulers and war 
SSs) Vaisyas, the merchants and professionals: and 
^i'Sudras the laborers and servants. The caste syst 

of cstts, ..eh ol whieh h.. ,t. ow. 

fetSrone l»9. geohP. <h. “"“""i"" 
|(a«l oulsid. the lour v.rn.s ■"‘'.1'“ 

:£ lowest S.dr. ct.. Th. 

liave had such occupations as tanning, which Hindu 
irbids for a member of any caste 
;‘indian constitution of 1950 outlawed untouchability 
gave the group full citizenship. But discrimination 
' against untouchables has not been . 

-i Through the years, the caste system weak«"ed 
somewhat, but continues to be a 
dian life. Some social distinctions been aban _ 

doned, especially in the cities. Many educated Hindos 
different castes intermix and work wit^h 
Formerly, they would have dined with and would have 
married only members of their own caste. 

Reincarnation and '«'^\Hinduism teaches ^ 
the soul never dies. When the body dies, the oul \sr^ 
born. This continuous process of rebirth is w 
carnation. The soul may be reborn in an “ 

human, but Hindu doctrine Is not °n 
The law of karma states that every action influences 
hoL the soul will be born in the neirt 
person lives a good life, the will be born mto a^ 
higher state, perhaps into the body of a htah^“ 
person leads an evil life, the soul wil be born " 
lower state, perhaps into the body of a worm. A person 
reincarnation continues until he or she achieve spir. 
tual oerfection. The soul then enters a new level of exist 
enci! cited moksha. from which it never returns. 

Hindu worship 



worship In temples. Hinduism considers temples as 
buildings dedicated to divinities, its followers worship 
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custom idol worship. They believe the divinities are ac- 

H^ndu^3esiild an^u festivals commemorating 
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icm take olace in the home. Most homes have a shrine 

nies and rhuals that are connected with pregnancy 
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dead men as saints, som ^ [sp\ntua\ teach- 
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Cultural ecologists help expl^iio how some apparently irrational customs, such as 
the prohibition on eating beef In India, a country in which some people starve, 
makes sense as an adaptation to long-run \*ariation in the^vironment. (Serena 
Nanda) 



ways of economic and political organization, 
settlement patterns, social groupings, religious 
beliefs and practices, values, and so on. From 
this perspective, the term sociocultural sys- 
tem seems better than culture, because the term 
sociocultural system includes the real-life ex- 
pression of designs for li\*ing in particular en- 
vironments, not just the designs. 

In emphasizing the adaptive nature of dif- 
ferent aspects of a sociocultural system, cultural 
ecologists and cultural materialists, such as 
Mar\ 1 n Harris, have been able to show that beliefs 
and practices that seem quite irrational to out- 
siders may stiH result in rational utilization of 
the environment, given a particular level of 
technology-. For example, the Hindu taboo on 
eating beef despite widespread poverty and 
periodic famine in India seems ridiculous to 
Westerners. Yet, according to Marvin Harris 



( 1966 ), it does make sense as an adaptation. 
Cows are importiant in India not because they 
can be eaten but because they provide dung for 
fertilizer and bullocks, the draft animals that 
pull plot^'s ind carts and that are essential for 
agriculture. If a faniily were to eat its cows dur- 
ing a femine, it would deprive itself of the source 
of bullocks and (X)uld not continue farming. The 
religious taboo on eating beef strengthens the 
ability of the society to maintain itself in the 
long run. 

The focus on the adaptive nature of socio- 
cultural systems, rather than the ways in which 
such systerris are transformed over time, has led 
to the criticism that cultural ecology is just 
another form of funaionalism. Ecological an- 
thropologists do recognize that adaptation is an 
ongoing process and the primary means by 
which we adjust to and cope with our environ- 









Part Two Sociocultural Adaptatioyts 



behavior, such as going on a pilgrimage or 
building a temple, if the gods will grant a par- 
ticular wish. Other forms of prayer are less 
familiar to the Westerner. In some cultures, gods 
can be lied to. commanded, or ridiculed. Among 
the manv Northwest Coast tribes of North 
America, the insulting tone used to ones polit- 
ical rivals was also used to the gods. In these 
ranked societies, the greatest insult was to call 
a man a slave; when calamities fell or their 
pra\ ers were not answered, people would vent 
their anger against the gods by saying, "You are 
a great slave" (Benedict 1961:221). 

Making offerings and sacrifices to supemat i 

uralil?ein^3I.2^-PKi#^^^^ 

tice. Sometimes these offerings consist of the 

firsr'finlits of a harvest— grain, fish, 
SomeritnesTtherofferS^^^^^ 
of a meal for the gods; among the Hmdus, tl^e 
gods are given food that they eat behind a cur- 
Afr^r rhp pods have eaten, this food is dis* 



tributed among the worshippers.?. 

In some societies, animals or humans may 
be sacrificed as an offering to the gods. Among 
cattle pastoralists of East Africa, such as the Nuer 
and the Pokot, cattle sacrifices are an important 
part of religious practices. The essence of the 
East African “cattle complex" is that cattle are 
killed and eaten only in a ritual and religious 
context, which seems to be an inefficient use of 
resources. This ritual use of cattle in sacrifice 
has alwavs been of interest to anthropologists, 
and at one time it was given as a common exam- 
ple of how religious practices interfere wit 
rational exploitation of the environment. More 
recent research has shown, however, that the 
sacrifice of cattle in a ritual context may be quite 
adaptive. Cattle sacrifices are offered in com- 
munitv feasts that occur on a fairh' regular 
schedule, averaging out to once a week in any 
particular neighborhood. The feasts are thus an 
important source of meat in the diet. Further- 
more, the religious taboo that an individual who 
eats ritualK- slaughtered meat may not take milk 
on the same day has the effea of making milk 
more available to those who have no meat, or 




Offerings to the gods are frequently used to gain 
their helpful intervention in human affairs. Here a 
Ponapean pounds the root for making kava, a cere- 
monial drink that is offered to the deities. (Ray- 
mond Kennedy) 



conserving milk, which can be consumed as 
sour milk on the following day. In addition, the 
Pokot prefer fresh meat, which is also healthier 
than meat that is not fresh. Because one family 
could not consume a whole steer by itself, the 
problem of how to utilize beef most efficientl\ 
without refrigeration techniques is solved by 
offering it to the community in a ceremonia 
setting. In this way, meat can be shared without 
fighting over the supply, because the portions 
are distributed according to age and sex by a 
rigid formula (Schneider 1973). 

In cultures where animal sacrifice occurs, only 
certain animals are considered appropriate 
offerings. Among the Nuer, for example, on > 
animals that have been neutered, particularh 
oxen, are used in religious ritual. In sacrificing 
an ox, a parallel is being made between sym- 
bolic and social categories. Among the Nuer. 
certain problems involve the restraint of sex- 
uality and the role of women. The ideal norrns 
of Nuer societv require loyalty of brothers 
the patrilineage. In reality, however, it is the 
brothers by the same mother who are most o> 
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Sacred Cot^s Are Wily Too; Just Try Catching One 




Barry B^arak/Thc New York Times 



New Delhi employs 100 or so cow catchers and their job isn’t easy. Civil disobedience paid off for this cow: she 
kept going limp when a team of catchers got her on the ramp leading to the truck. Eventually they gave up. 



By BARRY BEARAK 

NEW DELHI, Oct. 19 — It takes 
eight men to capture a street-smart 
cow, so the municipal cow catchers 
of New Delhi must squeeze together 
lightly in the cab of their cattle truck. 
There are two parts to their impor- 
tant job and only one is easy ; finding 
the cows. Getting the beasts into the 
truck is where these workers really 
earn their $l 19 a month. 

It is estimated that 40,000 cows 
wander the streets of this city, and 
most seem well informed of their sa- 
cred status. They are a study in non- 
chalance, slowly crossing a highway 
or, as many prefer, relaxing in tlie 
right-turn lane of a busy intersection. 

The 100 or so cow catchers em- 
ployed by the city have always 
thought their occupation a merciful 
one, saving sanctified creatures 
from a run-in with a front bumper. 

“It is necessary if misunderstood 
work,’’ said Raman Kumar Sharma, 
a crew chief. “Sometimes people do 
not realize we have the cow’s best in- 
terests at heart. We’ve had violence 
with the crowds.’’ 

But these days, their mission has 
taken on added urgency because the 
urban cow has encountered a vicious 
new enemy: the plastic garbage bag. 
With little grass to graze on in the 
paved cityscape, cows scavenge 
through trash that is increasingly 
packed into polyethylene. 

New Delhi’s animal rights groups 
have recently begun campaigns 
against the lethal packaging. Table 
scraps may be fine fodder, they say, 
but the plastic wrapping is not di- 
gestible in any of the cows’ four fa- 
mous stomachs. They want use of the 
garbage bags banned, though as yet 
this appears unlikely. In modern In- 
dia, the utility of the garbage bag 
may be a force beyond even the spiri- 
tuality of the cow. 

“Inside the cows we find glass, 
iron, wire, electrical cords, shoes, 
shirts and razor blades, but the real 
killer is the plastic,’’ said Dr. Vijay 
i Chaudry, a veterinarian who runs a 
refuge where the cow catchers de- 
liver the caught cows. “We lose two 
or three cows a day, and when we cut 
them open it is terrible what we findr 
, For an animal so sacred, they.die a 
bad death.’’ 

Cows are as common to big-city 
, India as bright lights arc to Broad- 
way, and revered though they may 
1 be, most live the life of vagrants, 
j They arc either unwanted animals, 

! turned out because they are old and 
: dry, or milk producers belonging to 
I city dwellers who do not feed them. 

“Cows that arc still productive be- 



Plastic garbage 
bags make for a 
deadly diet. 



long to people who think, ‘Why should 
I feed this cow, when the cow can 
feed itself?’ ’’ said Mr. Sharma, 3(i, a 
bureaucrat whose official title is 
milk tax inspector. “These owners 
sometimes chase us when we take 
their cows. 

"I tell you, there are many difficul- 
ties to this work. Old cows are tired 
and sick, and these are easy to catch. 
Young, healthy cows, well, this is 
something else. The cow is quick. 

The cow is intelligent. The cow has 
learned to recognize our truck.’’ 

Hindus venerate the cow as a sym- 
bol of motherhood and a giver of life. 
It is certainly the mainstay of rural 
India, providing milk and pulling 
carls. Dried cow dung is the slow- 
burning cooking fuel favored by most 



village households. It also makes a 
good hard floor. 

Cow slaughter — sometimes a vol- 
atile, violence-provoking issue here 
— is banned in most of India’s 27 
states, though there is no shortage of 
juicy steaks for those who can afford 
them. Beef is sold on the black mar- 
ket, and butchers casually deliver 
their prime cuts door to door. 

This not-so-surreptitious killing is 
rarely discussed in a nation where 
the hallowed cow seems quaintly fa- 
miliar on boulevards that are other- 
wise overpopulated with smoke- 
belching rattletraps. 

For the cow catcher, the animal’s 
high approval rating is a problem. 

As a crowd gathers, more people are 
always rooting for the cow than the 
catcher. There is little use in talking 
to spectators about plastic bags and 
clogged digestive tracts. 

“Why don’t you quit torturing the 
poor animal!” a man called out as 
Mr. Sharma’s crew took on its tough- 
est challenge of the day, a horned, 
formidable-looking white brute. 

Stealth is the cow catcher’s princi- 



pal tactic. Once a rope has been 
slipped onto the animal’s head, the 
techniques of the rodeo cowboy usu- 
ally work — the headlock, the twist- 
ing, the lugging. 

“If you grab the cars and put your 
hand in its mouth, the cow won’t 
run,” said Aji Ram, at 60 the most 
veteran of the crew. “Then some- 
one’s got to hold on to the tail.” 

When the catchers sneaked up on 
her, the big white cow, had been en- 
joying the garbage beside a vegeta- 
ble stand along busy Okhala Road. 
Another, more alert animal had just 
bolted away, recognizing the green 
rust bucket that serves as the cow 
catcher’s truck. She then agilely ran 
up a steep slope, eventually taking 
sanctuary in a taxi stand. 

The white cow, however, had care- 
lessly allowed herself to be roped 
and there was little else for her do 
but use Gandhian tactics of civil dis- 
obedience. Whenever the catchers 
‘ \ovcd her near the ramp of their 
truck, the beast went limp. If they 
wanted her so badly, ihey would have 
to carry her. 

For 45 minutes, the catchers used 
all their wiles. When these failed, 
they used their poles, slipping the 
wooden prods under the animal and 
hitting her belly. At the same time, ’ 
Aj i Ram pulled the tail. Suresh » 
Chand pushed the flank. Radha j 

Krishna slapped the butt. 

Mr. Sharma himself, dressed in a • 
well-pressed blue shirt, never * 

touched the cow, but he did survey 
the c rowd, which was ready to de- 
clare the animal the winner. “I don’t 
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New Delhi employs 100 or so cow catchers and their job isn’t easy. Civil disobedience paid off for this cow: she 
kept going limp when a team of catchers got her on the ramp leading to the truck. Eventually they gave up. 
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thought their occupation a merciful 
one, saving sanctified creatures 
from a run-in with a front bumper. 

“It is necessary if misunderstood 
work,’’ said Raman Kumar Sharma, 
a crew chief. “Sometimes people do 
not realize we have the cow’s best in- 
terests at heart. We’ve had violence 
with the crowds.’’ 

But these days, their mission has 
taken on added urgency because the 
urban cow has encountered a vicious 
new enemy: the plastic garbage bag. 
With little grass to graze on in the 
paved cityscape, cows scavenge 
through trash that is increasingly 
packed into polyethylene. 

New Delhi’s animal rights groups 
liave recently begun campaigns 
against the lethal packaging. Table 
scraps may be fine fodder, they say, 
but the plastic wTapping is not di- 
gestible in any of the cows’ four fa- 
mous stomachs. They want use of the 
garbage bags banned, though as yet 
this appears unlikely. In modern In- 
dia, the utility of the garbage bag 
may be a force beyond even the spiri- 
tuality of the cow- 

“ Inside the cows we find glass, 
iron, wire, electrical cords, shoes, 
shirts and razor blades, but the real 
killer is the plastic,’’ said Dr. Vijay 
Chaudry, a veterinarian who runs a 
refuge where the cow catchers de- 
liver the caught cows. “We lose two 
or three cows a day, and when we cut 
them open it is terrible what we find. 
For an animal so sacred, they.die a 
bad death.’’ 

Cows are as common to big-city 
India as bright lights are to Broad- 
way, and revered though they may 
be, most live the life of vagrants. 
They are either unwanted animals, 
turned out because they are old and 
dry, or milk producers belonging to 
city dwellers who do not feed them. 

“Cows that are still productive be- 



Plastic garbage 
bags make for a 
deadly diet. 



long to people who think, ‘Why should 
I feed this cow, when the cow can 
feed itself?’ ’* said Mr. Sharma, 36, a 
bureaucrat whose official title is 
milk tax inspector. "These owners 
sometimes chase us when we take 
their cows. 

“I tell you, there are many difficul- 
ties to this work. Old cows are tired 
and sick, and these are easy to catch. 
Young, healthy cows, well, this is 
something else. The cow is quick. 

The cow is intelligent. The cow has 
learned to recognize our truck/’ 

Hindus venerate the cow as a sym- 
bol of motherhood and a giver of life. 
It is certainly the mainstay of rural 
India, providing milk and pulling 
carts. Dried cow dung is the slow- 
burning cooking fuel favored by most 



village households. It also makes a 
good hard floor. 

Cow slaughter — sometimes a vol- 
atile, violence-provoking issue here 
— is banned in most of India’s 27 
states, though there is no shortage of 
juicy steaks for those who can afford 
them. Beef is sold on the black mar- 
ket, and butchers casually deliver 
their prime cuts door to door. 

This not-so-surreptitious killing is 
rarely discussed in a nation where 
the hallowed cow seems quaintly fa- 
miliar on boulevards that are other- 
wise overpopulated with smoke- 
belching rattletraps. 

For the cow catcher, the animal’s 
high approval rating is a problem. 

As a crowd gathers, more people are 
always rooting for the cow than the 
catcher. There is little use in talking 
to spectators about plastic bags and 
clogged digestive tracts. 

“Why don’t you quit torturing the 
poor animal!” a man called out as 
Mr. Sharma’s crew took on its tough- 
est challenge of the day, a horned, 
formidable-looking white brute. 

Stealth is the cow catcher’s princi- 



pal tactic. Once a rope has been 
slipped onto the animal’s head, the 
techniques of the rodeo cowboy usu- 
ally work “ the headlock, the twist- 
ing, the tugging. 

“ If-you grab the ears and put your 
hand in its mouth, the cow won’t 
run,” said Aji Ram, at 60 the most 
veteran of the crew. “Then some- 
one’s got to hold on to the tail.” 

When the catchers sneaked up on 
her, the big white cow had been en- 
joying the garbage beside a vegeta- 
ble stand along busy Okhala Road. 
Another, more alert animal had just 
bolted away, recognizing the green 
rust bucket that serves as the cow 
catcher’s truck. She then agilely raji 
up a steep slope, eventually taking 
sanctuary in a taxi stand. 

The white cow, however, had care- 
lessly allowed herself to be roped 
and there was little else for her do 
but use Gandhian tactics of civil dis- 
obedience. Whenever the catchers 
• Soved her near t’ne ramp of their 
truck, the beast went limp. If they 
wanted her so badly, they would have 
to carry her. 

For 45 minutes, the catchers used 
all their wiles. When these failed, 
they used their poles, slipping the 
wooden prods under the animal and 
hitting her belly. At the same lime, 

Aji Ram pulled the tail. Suresh « 
Chand pushed the flank. Radha 
Krishna slapped the butt. 

Mr. Sharma himself, dressed in a 
well-pressed blue shirt, never 
touched the cow, but he did survey 
' the crowd, which was ready to de- 
clare the animal the winner. “I don’t 
think we catch this cow,” Mr. 

*Jhi\r»tT'P A’rvid./i.Wtit'f'. off 

outskirts and set free in a gosadan, a 
sort of a shelter for homeless cows. 

There, they could chew their cuds 
in relative tranquillity, and while 
their diet may neither be as varied or 
as tasty as human garbage, it would 
again be plastic-free. 



^ ^ ^ ^ . 

^ Hospitality in Indian Homes 

Indians are known for their hospitality; which is both generous and sincere. You will often 
find Indians extremely friendly, eager to be helpful and curious. Except in modern Indian 
homes, it is not customary to invite others to casual meals. If friends want to entertain, they 
may invite you to a restaurant instead. Visits to homes however are welcome. Care must be 
taken neither to offend nor to impose on generous hosts. You may try eating with your hands 
in the Indian fashion. Indians use only the right hand for eating. 



The social use of alcoholic beverages in India is not common except among westernized 
Indians. You are obligated neither to offer nor accept alcoholic drinks in Indian society. Indians 
are however tolerant if you choose to drink. Intoxication will not be tolerated. 

Ascertain when ip^iD3-%Qi!!^]3,0^M6st for a meal whether, he and his wife are vegetarian 
or non-vegetanaa Wgetarian means ngjTieat^fish^ or fovyi - only vegetables, Some vegetan^hs 
eat no ^gs,(not even in pudding or baked. food). Non-vegetarian means meat, fish, fowl fihd 
iggsT Muslims do not eat pork; Hindus do not eat be^. 
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Beef 

Sincem^ylndiaMareye^ 

lndiancuisme.lt is useai^^^^ feed « baby for any 

Hindus M a However? interwting 
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Mix 15 ml/1 tbsp of the yoghurt wth 
the ginger, garlic, 
namon and cloves, rub into 
and leave to marinate for 2 houre. 

Heat the oil and fiy the onions unti 
golden. Remove from the pa"»"f 
Lide. Add the meat and by 
lightly browned on all sides. Mix all 





o; 

remaining ingredients MC^Jj 

sh coriander into the ^ 



fresh coriander inio uic ^ 
yoghurt and add to the | ^ 
and simmer gently for 
until the meat is tender. G?JJ> 

coriander and serve hot wiui 

a vegetable dish. 
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Islam is a major world religion, the second largest (after Christianity). Its approximately one billion adherents, 
called Muslims (or Moslems), comprise about one-fifth of the Earth's population. The Muslim world extends 
from the Philippines in the east to Morocco in the west, and from Central Asia in the north to sub-Saharan Africa 
in the south. Significant Muslim minorities also exist in China, Russia, South Africa, Australia, Europe, and the 
Americas. Islam was first proclaimed by the Prophet Muhammad in Arabia in the 7th century. The Arabic word 
Islam literally means both "surrender" and "peace"-surrender to the will of God and the peace that is entailed 
'^fh that surrender. Islam is a monotheistic religion (see monotheism); like Judaism and Christianity, it traces its 
origins to the biblical patriarch Abraham. 

Islam has found expression in diverse cultures. The most important Islamic cultural zones are the Arab, Persian 
(Iranian), Turkic, South Asian, Malay, and African. Other smaller or more recent culture areas such as the 
African American and Chinese are also significant. The Arabs are associated with the rise of Islam, Arabic is 
Islam's sacred language, and the Arab countries of the Middle East have had a strong influence on the development 
of Islamic civilization. The majority of Muslims, however, are not Arabs. The country with the largest Muslim 
population today is Indonesia, and the most populous Islamic cultural zone is South Asia, comprising India, 
Pakistan, and Bangladesh. 

Muslims are divided into different schools of thought, some of which are distinctive enough to be called sects. The 
most fundamental division is between the Sunnites and the Shiites. The Sunnites (or Sunnis) are by far the 
largest group, constituting about 90 percent of all Muslims. Shiites, however, have played an important role in 
Islamic history. Most Shiites live in the heartland of the Middle East: in Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, and the Persian Gulf states. Sizable Shiite minorities also live in Pakistan, Afghanistan, India, and 
^Tajikistan. Shiite Islam is itself divided into different sects, the most important of which are the Twelvers (or 
imamis) and the Ismailis. These divisions were the results of disputes over the sources of religious and political 
authority in the Islamic community. The Sunnites are not divided along sectarian lines, but into different legal 
traditions. 



The Foundations of Islam 



The sources of the Islamic faith are the Koran, or Qur'an (Arabic for "the reading"), which is the holy book of 
Islam, and the Prophetic Traditions (the sunna). According to Muslim belief, the Koran is the word of God that 
was revealed to Muhammad by the Archangel Gabriel and was recorded by the companions of the Prophet. In later 
years these renditions were canonized. Muhammad was illiterate, incapable of achieving the Koran's sophisticated 
prose and literary style. The Koran is therefore the miracle of Muhammad, whose illiteracy serves the same 
function in Islam as the virginity of Mary does in Christianity-that of the untainted vessel for the revelation of 
divine truth. The Koran consists of 114 chapters (suras) that were revealed to the Prophet over a period of time. 
They cover a variety of issues, including ethics, history, theology, and religious obligations. The Koran contains 
the fundamental teachings of the faith, and is the foundation of all other expressions of Islam in both the temporal 
, and spiritual realms. Muslims hold it in the highest esteem. Not only are its contents of central concern to their 
^ piety, but reading the Koran is itself an act of religious significance. It is generally read in the original Arabic to 
preserve the sacredness that is interwoven with its literary style, and to remain true to the nuances and levels of 
meaning that would be lost in a translation. Over the centuries, commentaries on the Koran became an important 
aspect of Islamic religious scholarship. Varying methods of interpreting its texts formed the basis for different 
schools of Islamic thought. The text itself, however, has remained inviolate. 



After the Koran, the Prophetic Traditions are the most important foundation of Islam. For Muslims, Muhammad 
is the messenger of God. He is also the most perfect of God's creatures, best suited to carry his message to 
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humankind. Love for the Prophet lies at the heart of the Islamic faith, inseparable from the word of God that 
constitutes the essence of Islam. The example of the Prophet has thus conditioned the practice of the faith. 

Muslims emulate the example of the Prophet in every facet of their religious, social, and personal lives. His 
public and private conduct serves as a model for every Muslim. For this reason, great care has been taken to 
preserve the memory of his words (ahadith, sing, hadith) and deeds. 

Muhammad was a member of the powerful Quraysh tribe of Mecca at a time when the city was the center of trade 
in the Arabian peninsula and of the idolatrous religion of the Arabian tribes. He lost both of his parents while 
very young, and was raised by an uncle. In his youth he worked as a trader, traveling with caravans to Syria. At 
the age of 25 he married a wealthy widow, Kadijah, who was 15 years older than he was. This marriage produced 
the Prophet's only child, his daughter Fatima. Muhammad was held In great respect by his compatriots; known as 
"f^al-Amin (the trustworthy), he often arbitrated quarrels between individuals and tribes. 

When he was 40 the angel Gabriel appeared to him in a cave outside Mecca, beginning the revelation of the Koran. 
Muhammad's prophetic mission initially attracted only a small group of dedicated followers. The Meccan elite 
were alarmed by his monotheism and his call for the destruction of all idols. They opposed him, harassed his 
followers, and plotted to kill him. In 622 he was invited by the people of Yathrib (later renamed Medina) to move 
to that city and settle the disputes that had paralyzed it. With this move, called the Hegira, the Muslim calendar 
begins. 

In Yathrib the Muslim community was formed and grew in strength. Islam became the religion of Yathrib, and the 
city's religious, social, economic, and political life was organized according to Islamic teachings. At the same time 
Muhammad continued to receive revelation, much of it now concerning the social life of the community. From 
Yathrib, Islam began to spread and soon came into conflict with Mecca. The Meccans were defeated in a series of 
battles, and the city surrendered to Muhammad in 630. From then on Islam spread rapidly throughout Arabia. 
Tribes were converted, and military campaigns and marriage pacts forged a united Islamic society. Muhammad 
died in 632 and was buried in Medina. 

From the time of Muhammad's arrival in Yathrib he was both a prophet and the religious and political leader of 
his community. Their mediator with God, he was also a temporal ruler, the executor of the law, and a military 
commander. As a result, the spiritual function of prophecy in Islam is closely linked to its sociopolitical 
dimension. Muhammad has been not only a model for Muslim piety, but also for social and political action. His 
example therefore informs every aspect of Muslim life, and conversely, every aspect of human life must live up 
to the standards set by him. 

Islamic Beliefs 

The most basic Islamic doctrine is that of the Oneness of God (al-tawhid). In Islam, God (Allah) is the supreme 
reality--both the absolute and the infinite. Islam has 99 names for God, names like the Most Merciful, the Most 
Just, and the Most Patient--each capturing his absolute and infinite essence. God is also the beginning and the 
end: every aspect of existence is present in him. He is the creator and the lawgiver. He is a supernatural reality 
and does not possess an earthly manifestation. Muslims believe that God cannot be represented in any worldly 
form. This has discouraged the representational arts in Islam. 

I 

^ Another key doctrine is that of prophecy (nubuwwah). Muslims believe that prophecy lies at the heart of human 
history, beginning with Adam as the first prophet and ending with Muhammad as the last. Over the course of 
history, prophets have been sent to every people. All of these have spoken of God; a few have been Messengers of 
God, bearing divine revelation (wahy). 

Al-tawhid and nubuwwah are complemented by the Islamic view of man. In Islam, man is the servant of God (al- 
abd). By surrendering (islam) to the will of God he finds salvation and worldly peace. Man is also the most 
important of God's creatures, his viceregent (kalifah) on Earth. As such man's actions possess broader 
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dimensions than his own concerns. As God’s viceregent man has great responsibilities to fulfill. Men and women 
stand above the other creatures of God in that they alone can choose to surrender to God's will. The choice is a 
facet of mans fall from heaven. Viceregency means that human beings possess the primordial nature that 
predated their expulsion from paradise, but their salvation lies in following the path set before them by God. 

The Sharia and Islamic Law 



The Sharia is the divine law in Islam. It encompasses every aspect of Muslim private life, social transactions, 
piety, and rituals. Muslims view the Sharia as a guide by which to live, and, more importantly, as the will of God. 
A Muslim is a Muslim by virtue of following the Sharia, which informs every area of Muslim life from birth to 
death with Islamic values. As such, it integrates mundane activities with concern for the sacred and creates a 
- temporal order conducive to the pursuit of spiritual concerns and salvation. The Sharia provides guidance for 
Muslim conduct in every situation. In so doing it divides all acts into five categories: obligatory, recommended, 
reprehensible, forbidden, and neutral or permitted. 

The Sharia is rooted in the Koran, the Prophet's sayings (hadith), and traditions (sunna), argument from the 
consensus of the Muslim community (ijma) and argument from analogy (qiyas). All Muslims agree that these 
constitute the sources of Islamic law, but differ on their application. These differences have led to the emergence 
of four schools of Islamic law within the Sunnite community: The Shafiite (Egypt, Malaysia, and Indonesia), the 
Hanafite (South Asia), the Malikite (North Africa), and the Hanbalite (Saudi Arabia). Each is named for a legal 
scholar associated with its origins. In earlier times Muslim jurists used a principle called ijtihad, which means 
independent reasoning based on the above sources of law in order to deal with a novel situation. Among Sunnites 
ijtihad is no longer recognized, but Shiites still practice it. Over the centuries the legal skills required for 
interpreting and applying the law have led to the development of a class of experts known as fuqaha (jurists), and 
more generally as ulama (scholars). 

The Pillars of the Faith 

The basic duties of Muslims— the "pillars of Islam"— were revealed in the Koran, and the exact manner of their 
was laid down by the Prophet. They are: prescribed prayers (salat) performed five times each day; 
fasting (sawm) during the month of Ramadan between dawn and dusl^ the pilgrimage to Mecca (hajj), to be 
performed at least once in a lifetime for those who have the means to do it; and the payment of a religious tax 
(zakat) intended for the poor or works of piety. Some also include "striving in the path of God" (jihad), which is 
of two kinds: the greater jihad, which is striving against one's soul in attaining spirituality; and the lesser jihad- 
-defending Muslims against outside aggression. 

These duties have both personal and public dimensions. Prayers, for example, may be performed at home or in a 
mosque (a place of public worship). Among Sunnites congregational prayers have an important religious and 
communal role. Each of these duties, moreover, entails many more practices. The hajj involves elaborate rituals, 
and the Ramadan fast is accompanied by special prayers. Shiites have additional religious taxes and other 
practices that are peculiar to them; they also perform the basic pillars of the faith according to their own laws. 

Sufism 



" Islam also has an esoteric or mystical dimension generally known as Sufism. The mystical path in Islam is rooted 
in the fundamental teachings of the faith, but it aims at attaining the Divine Reality in this life. Sufism goes 
beyond performing the duties prescribed by the Islamic faith to seek direct knowledge of God through Islamic 
teachings. The Sufi path (tariqa) is concerned with the nature of the Divine Reality, how it can be attained, and 
how to purify the human soul from all imperfections so that it can reflect the Divine Reality. 

The life of a Sufi is modeled after the life of the Prophet, and the virtues for which Sufis strive are manifested in 
the life of the Prophet. Moreover, Sufis believe that the esoteric doctrines of Islam were revealed to the Prophet, 
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Serves 8 




Cut the pork into small pieces and m x 
wiul the ground chillies. Leave to 
stand for 15 minutes then *" ® 

nan Slice 10 of the onions and add to 
fhe pork with the water. 
boil, cover and simmer for 1 hour 
until the meat is 

Grind the remaining onions witn 
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Jainism 



{jy'-nizm} 

Jainism is a religious faith of India that is usually said to have originated with Mahavira, a contemporary of the 
Buddha (6th century BC). Jains, however, count Mahavira as the last of 24 founders, or Tirthamkaras, the first 
being Rishabha. In 1990 the number of Jains worldwide was estimated at 3,650,000, almost all of whom live in 
India. Jainism has been present in India since Mahavira's time without interruption, and its influence has been 
significant. 

The major distinction within Jainism is between the Digambara and Svetambara sects, a schism that appears to 
date from about the 1st century AD. The major difference between them is that whereas the Svetambaras wear 
white clothes, the Digambaras traditionally go naked. Fundamentally, however, the views of both sects on ethics 
and philosophy are identical. 

The most notable feature of Jain ethics is its insistence on noninjury to all forms of ifTe. Jain philosophy finds '' 
that every kind of thing has a soul; therefore strict observance of this precept of nonviolence (ahimsa) requires' 

^ extreme caution in all activity. Jain monks frequently wear cloths over their mouths to avoid unwittingly killing 
anything by breathing it in, and Jain floors are kept meticulously clean to avert the danger of stepping on a living 
being. Jains regard the intentional taking of life, or even violent thoughts, however, as much more serious. Jain 
philosophy posits a gradation of beings, from those with five senses down to those with only one sense. Ordinary 
householders cannot help harming the latter, although they should strive to limit themselves in this regard by 
refraining from eating meat, certain fruits, or honey or from drinking wine. In addition Jain householders are 
expected to practice other virtues, similar to those in Hinduism. The vows taken by the Jain monks are more 
severe. They eventually involve elements of asceticism: fasting, peripatetic begging, learning to endure bodily 
discomfort, and various internal austerities constituting a Jain variety of yoga. Jainism is unique in allowing the 
very spiritually advanced to hasten their own death by certain practices (principally fasting) and under 
specified circumstances. 

Jain philosophy is based on a fundamental distinction between living and nonliving matter. Living souls are 
divided into bound and liberated; the living souls are found in both mobile and immobile loci. Nonliving matter is 
composed of karman or very fine particles that enter a soul and produce changes in it, thus causing its bondage. 
This influx of karman is induced by activity and has to be burned off by experience. Karmans are of infinitely 
numerous varieties and account for all distinctions noted in the world. By nonattachment, however, an individual 
can prevent influx of further karmans and thus escape from the bonds of action. A soul, which is thought of as 
having the same size as its body, at liberation has lost the matter that weights it down and thus ascends to the top 
of the universe, where it remains forever. 

Jainism recognizes no supreme deity; its ideal is the perfection attained by the 24 Tirthamkaras. Numerous 
temples have been built celebrating the perfected souls; a notable example is the temple at Mount Abu in 
Rajasthan. 

Karl H. Potter 

Bibliography: Chatterjee, A. K., A Comprehensive History of Jainism, 2 vols. (1978; repr. 1984); Marathe, M. 
P., et al., eds.. Studies in Jainism (1986); Nahar, P. C. and Ghosh, K. C., eds., An Encyclopedia of Jainism 
(1988); Roy, A. K., A History of the Jains (1984); Shah, B. S., An Introduction to Jainism (1992). 
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vegetarianism 

Vegetarianism is the practice of eating only foods from plants and avoiding all animal flesh, including red meat, 
poultry, and fish, and sometimes dairy products. A vegetarian diet consists of grains, beans, vegetables, and 
fruits, and the foods made from them, such as tofu, pasta, rice dishes, bean burritos, and even simulated meats. 
Vegetarians are classified into different types, depending on the acceptance of animal products. Lacto-ovo (or ovo- 
lacto) vegetarians consume milk or cheese, eggs, and sometimes honey, while vegans consume no animal products 
at all. 

People may choose a vegetarian diet because of a variety of religious, philosophical, and ethical beliefs. Some 
people abstain from eating meat for religious reasons, for example Jains, and some Buddhists and Hindus, who 
believe that the killing and eating of animals violates the ethical precept of ahimsa, or nonviolence. Ecological 
reasons motivate other people, because much less land and food outlay is required to raise vegetables and grain 
than livestock. 

Some people avoid animal products for health reasons. Vegetarians may live longer and. have much lower risks for 
heart disease, cancer, diabetes, and other serious illnesses. They also tend to be thinner, to have lower blood 
pressure, and have a lower risk of osteoporosis, a condition in which the bones get weaker as a person ages. These 
health effects are attributed to the fact that vegetarian diets tend to be lower in fat and cholesterol and higher in 
fiber and certain vitamins. 

People may adopt a vegetarian diet due to concerns about the methods used for raising animals. Most chickens, 
pigs, and veal calves are raised in close confinement and are given chemical additives in their feed, and these 
practices offend many people, for health and humane reasons. 

In the past it was thought that vegetarians might develop protein deficiencies if they dfd not carefully combine 
their foods. It is now known that such careful planning is not necessary. Protein deficiencies do not occur if one 
eats a variety of plant foods and eats enough to maintain one's weight. However, most nutritionists believe that 
vegans should eat vitamin-enriched cereals or take a vitamin supplement for vitamin B-12, which is needed in 
small amounts for healthy blood and nerves (see nutrition, human). 

Neal Barnard 

Bibliography: Amato, P. R., and Partridge, S. A., The New Vegetarians (1989); Lappe, F. M., Diet for a Small 
Planet, 20th ed. (1991); Robbins, J., Diet for a New America (1987). 
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K L Sharma plans 
‘fast’ to put 
pressure on Delhi 
Govt departments 

By A Staff Rspcrter 

NEV/ DELHI; Bharatiya Janata 
Party vice-president and nembef 
cf parliaiTiCnt tivn Outer Delhi 
Krichan Lai Sharnta has said he 
shall stop taking ‘arir«’ fgiains) from 
Monday far an indefinite period to 
put ‘‘moral pressure “ on various 
Delhi governinent departments so 
^that they improve their function- 
^ing. 

Moreover, Mr Sharma said by 
giving up grains, he also wanted to 
express regret to the people cf Del- 
hi for their sufferings despite the ef- 
forts made by the BJP led Delhi 
government ever since it came to 
power five years ago. He said de- 
spite the efforts, a lot remains to be 
done since plans are not formulat- 
ed in time and implementation is 
delayed. Am.ong the major prob- 
lems faced by Delhii?es,he said, are 
those of water, electricity and sani-, 
tation. these, he said, need to be giv- 
en priority. 

This statemcra by Mr sharma is 
expected to cause considerable em- 
barrassment* to the BJP govern 
ment led by chief minister Sahib 
Singh. For Mr Singh, in particular^ 
Mr Sharma’s decision and state- 
{ ment is likely to cause much dis- 
^^omifiture, particularly since he is^ 
said to have an ally in Mr Sharma. 

In fact, it is from Outer Delhi, 
said to be Mr Singh's stronghold, 
that Mr Sharma has v/on the last 
two parliam.entary elections. In 
both the February general elections 
and the ones held in 1996, Mr Singh 
had actively campaig.ned for Mr 
Sharma when he contested the 
Outer Delhi seat. 
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In Brief 

Sharma on 
‘protest diet’ 

NEW DELHI, July 7 (UNI) 

BJP vice-president K. L. Shar- 
ma today explained that he was not ^ 
on a hunger strike but w'as on a ^ 
non-cereal diet in public interest. § 
“This is for the public good,” he 
said. 

He added that his protest dieting ^ 
was not against the Chief Minis- ^ 
ter’s functioning. Mr Sahib Singh 
Verma is doing “Exceptionally 
good work.” 

Mr Sharma dismissed the Delhi 
Prsdesh Congress Committee’s 
criticism of his restricted dieting. ^ 
He said in the past 45 years, the 
Congress party had done nothing 
to improve the lot of Delhiites. 







K L Sharma’s diet 
jolts Delhi BJP 

NEW DELHI; The Delhi BJP 
has been shaken by their na- 
tional vice-president K L Shar- 
ma’s announcement of an off- 
cereal diet to bring “moral 
pressure” on the city govern- 
ment to improve its perfor- 
mance. And, it's said to have 
come as a blow specially for 
chief minister Sahib Singh, who 
is believed to be close to Mr 
Sharma. The matter came up at 
a meeting of the Delhi BJP leg- 
islature party on Monday. (P5) 







^Sharma must 
ask for Govts 
dismissal ’ 

By A Staff Reporter 

NEW DELHI: The Delhi Con- 
gress has called BJP MP K L 
Sharma's announcement of a 
off-cereal protest diet “an act of 
confession of failure (of the 
party's government in Delhi) 
by the senior leader". 

In a statement issued on 
Monday, Delhi Congress chief 
Sheila Dikshit said, “in fact. ifO^> 
he (Mr Sharma) is truly serious^''- 
and really concerned, he should^ ^ 
ask for the removal and dis-^^ 
missal of the Sahib Singh gov- 
ernment.' The Congress has 
been of late stepping up its 
campaign against the BJP gov- 
emment — to “highlight its'fail-.N 
ures" — with an eye on the as- 
sembly elections, which are \ 
some months away. \ y 

Mr Sharma’s statement is be- 
ing taken as a confirmation of ^ 
what the Congress has been al- ‘ 
leging over the last few days — ^ 
that the BJP government has 
been a failure and it should t; 
go.Ms Dikshit said, “I felt sorrv' 
to read this morning that Shri K ^ ' 
L Sharma. ..is compelled to un- ^ 
dertake a fast against the miser- 
able failure.'* i ' 
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He’s on a ‘fast’ — eating 
only fast food I 
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IHE SALT SATYAGRAHA 

January 26, 1930 was chosen as Independence Day. On 
lhat day, in every city and town, people took a pledge to 
work for complete independence. The Congress entrusted 
Gandhiji with the task of starting a satyagraha campaign 
and gave him the responsibility of leading it. The organi- 
sation and date of the campaign were left to him to decide. 

Gandhiji decided to start his satyagraha by breaking the 
salt laws. This puzzled many people. What would they 
achieve by breaking these laws, they wondered. Those who 
had expected a dramatic move were disappointed. But when 
the salt campaign began, everyone was full of admiration 
at Gahdhiji’s shrewdness. 

Gandhiji had wanted to build his campaign around some 
issues which concerned the poor. He wanted to draw the 
people’s attention to the fact that millions of Indians could not 
afford even salt with their food. India has a long coastline 
and on the sea coast salt is formed. When the sea-water 
rises with the waxing of the moon and reaches its highest 
level on a full-moon night, it covers large tracts of the coast 
and sea-water collects in large hollows. When the moon 
wanes, the sea recedes. The water in the hollows dries up. 
leaving behind clear white salt. 

Large Quantities of this salt lay all along the coast but the 
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culture through contact with the West. Culture 
loss, and the subsequent loss of a posithe 
personal identity, have led to the emergence 
of revitalization movements, consciously or- 
ganized efforts to construct a more satish'ing 
culture. Some of tliese movements aim to restore 
a golden age believed to have existed in the 
past; others look toward a utopian future in 
which roles will be re\ ersed and the lowly will 
be in power. Sometimes, these movements rejea 
all elements of the old cultural systems under 
which thev suffer; in other cases, they attempt 
to combine new customs with the old and dis- 
solve the social boundaries between the dom- 
inant and powerless groups in society. Even when 
a revitalization movement may be relatively 
ineffeaual in bringing about the desired changes, 
it can still bring a sense of salvation and a more 
positive identity to people afflicted with feel- 
ings of conflict, inadequacy’, and alienation from 
themselves and society. 

In our own society, cultural loss, economic 
oppression, and powerlessness experienced by 
different lower-class and minority groups have 
also led to religious revitalization movements, 
such as the Ghost Dance among the native 
.\mericans in the 1880s and the Black Muslini 
movement in contemporary America. Two 
hundred \*ears of slavery and a hundred and 
fifty years of prejudice and discrimination have 
left blacks in America economically deprived 
and burdened with a sense of racial inferiority, 
various religious revitalization movements have 
appeared from time to time in the black com- 
munity as a response to the stress of deprivation 
and tlie inability' to forge a positive identity within 
.American culture and society. The Nation of 
Islam, also known as the Black Muslims, is a 
contemporarv revitalization mo\ement that 
appears to be somewhat successful, both in 
attraaing members and in changing their lives 
(Parenti 1967). 

The Black Muslims advocate racial separa- 
tion in a nation of their own and obedience to 
the messianic and authoritarian leadership of 
the "messenger, Elijah Muhammad. The move- 





A Rasiaferiain brother projecis a confidence in his 
self-worth' ihai pre\-ails over i he poorest of eco- 
nomic conditions. Founded in the lumuliuuu.s 
Jamaica of the 1930s, the Rasta cominuniiy \alues a 
life style thai leads to emancipatiun Irum e.suil> 
lished religious .mil cultur.il doniin.iiioii. iVilli.im 
Lewis) 



ment contains many religious elemetiLs drawn 
from Islam and rejects many cultural patterns 
that are pan of black life in the Lnited States. 
The Blade Muslims do not for the most part seek 
\-iolent confrontations with whites in order to 
create their new world, liut raihei ;itiempt to 
change the beha\ ior of blacks in a way that will 
endow their life with meaning and puipose. 
The movement offers hope in a future in which 
blackness will no longer be despised. 

The success of this movement with blacks 
for whom all hope of rehabilitation had been 
disml.^.■.ed- UI ug addicts, criminals, alarholics. 
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. ^ cl. ,m dwellers— has been impres- 

^rT^rb^come obed.™ .0 Che .ea* 
no' nf FUiali Muhammad, abstaining from 

mgs ' oambling promiscuity. stealing, 

tSeSNSms-forb.dden.ospe^^^ 

( ■ .r.ir>iisl\- nnd are committed to pool- 

^ Kf*r Thev have created Mushm-o^ned 
S?<^ls and businesses. Muslim men must dress 
^SvaSvelv in suits and ties. Muslim women 

are supposed to wear a full ^ 
their arms and legs and a white ^eaddi es 
dress of both men and women represents a bre^ 

Sh the^ereotvpe of the flamboyantly dressed 
< Sck in An^erica. The womans c^ess 
rSnicular symbolizes a ne- re^ 
hemeen men and women; women are pro 
tected secluded, and obedient to males and are 
.0 be de.-o.ed .0 .heir homes and 

'’"ThHoods prescribed by the Nation of Is^ 

are tvholesonte (wholewheat 

bread) and those that are forbidden include 

tah the traditional Islamic taboos on Pbth ™d 

S 6^, as well as "soul food" or dte suindard 

Muthem fare reminiscent of the past, such as 

rS bSui, blackcted peas, colktrd gre^, 

opossum. There is only one 

the familv eats ceremoniously togethe . 

patterns^^^^^ not merely symbolize a new and 

positive identity for Black Muslims; the> also 

have had a strengthening effect on health 

^^"rhe^Sek Muslim movement is a clear exam- 
ple of the wavs in which the construction of a 
Sleaive identity through the use of mv h. 
svmbol, and organization 
titv of the individual. The 
that the seeking of change through ^; 
political organization has not made a suffice 
impact in restructuring American soci . 
include a positive identity for all its 
Where politics fails, religious revitalizatio 

movements fill the gap. 

This discussion of the Black Muslims again 
raises the question of whether religion mav be 

O 4 



r'^t£« '^^>ere reSol's Xhs S' social 
aratotiou, cUb groups obviously h«n^‘^ 
than odters. Where the 

or subordinate groups is drained m re 
gious ritual, the <«<»»«. 

teem to be mdst advantageous to those alreaciv 
in the dominant positions. Although religion 
allows an illusion of control, this illusmn m ^ 

revitalization and participation 
tbepowerofreligiou*^^^^ 

"Tdermz.^f' 

temporary world. 



SUMMARY 

1 Religion is the beliefs and practias of a 
societv concerned with supernatural beings 
Swers and forces. Religion is a universal 
Llture pattern and goes back to the begin- 
nings of the human species. 

9 Religion has many functions. Some of the 
■ S Significant are explaining aspe® 
the phyLl and social "" honmenb mduo 
ing anxletv in risky situations, 
social solidarity, education, ensun^ 
formitv. maintaining social “ 

regutating the relationship of a group of 
people to their natural environment. 

3. Religious ideas are alwav-s 

svmbols in which things stand for other 
things. Religious ideas are also aaed ou 
ritual, and ritual reinforces beliefs, 

4, Two widespread kinds of rnhSiou' ^ 
are animism and animalism^ J well as liv- 
belief that inanimate obiects as 

matures have life and “ 

Sm is thebeliefinanimpersonal super 

natural power. 

5. Manv kinds of religious ^ j ^w- 

manipulate and control supernc 
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Farm finimql Reform Hovemgnt 

10101 Ashburton Lane, Bethesda MD 20817; 301-530*1737 



"These hogs get up to the scalding tank, hit the water, and start kicking and screaming... No chance for them to 
get out. I am not sure if they burn to death before they drown..." - "Slaughterhouse", p 84. 

1 September 1998 



Dear Friend: 



Animals in US slaughterhouses are beaten to death and drowned in their own blood. They are 
mutilated, boiled, skinned, or ripped apart while fuUy conscious. These atrocities are perpetrated with 
tacit approval of USD A, in flagrant violation of the Humane Slaughter Act and common decency. 

The shocking findings, based on eyewitness accounts by slaughterhouse workers and USDA in- 
spectors, are reported in Slaughterhouse, a thoroughly documented expose by investigative reporter 
Gail Eisnitz, published recently by Prometheus Press (see enclosed newsletter). 

The 16th annual observance of World Farm Animals Day on October 2 will expose and prevent 
such atrocities. Thousands of animal activists in the US and several other countries will conduct 
educational events including tabling, exhibits, leafleting, picketing, vigils, and memorial services. On 
this day we all feel honor-bound to memorialize the billions of irmocent, sentient animals who suf- 
fer every day in factory farms, auction yards, and slaughterhouses. The first observance was held 
in 1983; the last will celebrate the end of factory farming. 



Here's what we're doing at FARM'S national headquarters: 

We are sending mailings to 1600 potential coordinators of local educational events 
c/ We are sending news releases and letters to 3,000 national and local media 
c/ We are requesting proclamations from nearly 100 governors and mayors 
(/ We are distributing 100,000 brochures presenting quotes from Slaughterhouse 
We are placing newspaper ads containing quotes from Slaughterhouse 
^ We are holding a vigil in front of USDA displaying quotes from Slaughterhouse 
We are launching a Humane Enforcement Award for USDA employees. 

We invite you to be a part of this effort! 

Will you organize an educational event, write a letter to the editor, or place a newspaper ad, with 
the aid of the Guide overleaf? At the very least, will you return the enclosed Humane Enforcement 
Public Opinion Survey with a generous contribution to carry on this crucial campaign? 



This year the meat industry is taking some major hits. Clearly, this is the time to seize the oppor- 
tunity and to help put the industry out of its business of dealing misery to animals, its workers, its 
neighbors, and consumers. But none of this will come to pass without your continued support. 



I ask you today to pledge 10 hours of your valuable time, or its monetary equivalent, to this cru- 
cial campaign. If you can spare the time, use the Guide overleaf or call us toll-free at 1-888-FARM- 
USA to plan an educational event in your community. In either case, please send a generous contri- 
bution to help us open the eyes, the minds, and the hearts of the American people to the appalling 
tragedy of today's intensive animal agriculture. 

I ^ ■ l.\ t ' 

Thank you for caring. Please don't defer it. Sincerely, 

Alex Hershaft, PhD, President 

PS: As a token of our appreciation, we offer contributors of $35 or more a copy of Slaughterhouse or a 
box of farm animal greeting cards. Contributors of $100 or more receive both items. 

Please turn over.. 






.'•I ■ - 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 

The international veal ban campaign has a place for 
everyone. Here are some things that each of us can do: 

V Boycott ‘milk-fed’ veal, or all veal, to be on the safe side 

V Start replacing animal products on your dinner table with the 
many wholesome convenience foods from your supermarket 

V Ask your favorite restaurant and market not to carry veal 

V Object to your organization serving veal at a function 

V Write letters to the editor and call radio talk shows to expose 
the inhumane and unsanitary conditions of veal production 

V Distribute veal leaflets, posters, bumper stickers, buttons, and 
other educational materials to your friends and associates 

V Contact FARM to place an advertisement in your newspaper 

V Contact FARM to arrange an event in your community 

V Join FARM to help us spread the message to millions. 



Dear FARM Folks: Yes! 1 do want to take part in 
the National Veal Ban Campaign. Here’s how: 

□ I will speak out whenever the opportunity arises 

□ I may do more: please send a Veal Ban Action Kit 

□ I am enclosing a donation of $ to help your work 

Name 

Address 

City, ST Zip 

Phones (hm, wk) 

ALL CONTRIBGTIONS TO FARM ARE TAX-EXEMPT 
Please send to FARM, PO Box 30654, Bethesda, MD 20824 



EDUCATIONAL ITEMS 

The following items are available for 
the National Veal Ban Campaign: 

A Veal Ban Action Kit (contains action 
guide, sample handouts, letters, news 



releases, and poster) free 

A Brochures - Are You Really ... 1 0/$l 

A Posters, black/red 2/$l 

A Bumper stickers -Boycott Veal 2/$l 

Buttons - Boycott Veal 2/$l 

A Photos and slides, full color $2.50 

A T -shirts - Boycott Veal $ 1 0 

A Tote bags - Boycott Veal $8 

A Aprons - Boycott Veal $8 



To order, please note number of each 
item and sizes for T-shirts. Add 15% for 
S&H. Send check to FARM, PO Box 
30654, Bethesda, MD 20824. 



ABOUT FARM 

FARM is a national nonprofit public- 
interest organization working to expose and 
reduce the destructive impacts of animal 
agriculture on animal well-being, environ- 
mental quality, and consumer health. 

To this end, FARM conducts five na- 
tional campaigns. Great American Mea- 
tout asks consumers to kick the meat 
habit. World Farm Animals Day memorial- 
izes farm animal suffering. National Veal 
Ban Action exposes inhumane and unsani- 
tary conditions of veal production. CHOICE 
promotes plant-based nutrition education 
and meals in schools. Letters From FARM 
places letters to newspaper editors. 

FARM is supported by contributions 
from concerned individuals and operates 
through a national network of local activists. 



OTHER RESOURCES 

Here is a partial list of organiza- 
tions that can provide more informa- 
tion and handouts on veal production: 
A FARM - PO Box 30654, Bethesda, MD 
20824; farm(@farmusa.org; 301-530- 
1737; http://www.farmusa.org 
A Farm Sanctuary - PO Box 150, Wat- 
kins Glen, NY 14891; 607-583-2225; 
http://www.farmsanctuary.org 
A Humane Farming Association - 76 
Belvedere St, Suite D, San Rafael, CA 
94901; 415-485-1495 
A Humane Society of the CIS - 700 
Professional Dr, Gaithersburg, MD 
20879; 301-258-3111; 

A PETA - 501 Front St, Norfolk, VA 
23510; 757-622-7382; 
http://www.peta-online.org 




MISERY IN A CRATE 

A dairy cow is impregnated each year 
to boost milk production. The male off- 
spring is torn from his mother at birth, 
chained by the neck in a tiny wood crate, 
and forced to stand or lie on hard wood 
slats covered with his excrement 

He is immobilized and fed a synthetic 
liquid formula deficient in iron and fiber to 
render his flesh soft and anemic. He is 
denied bedding, grass, water, fresh air, 
sunshine, and mother s love. 

^ After 16 weeks of this misery, he is 
dragged to a slaughterhouse, where one 
man blows out his brains, another strings 
him up by his hind leg, and a third cuts his 
throat until all life bleeds out. His tortured 
body is then sliced and served as veal. 




CONSUMER FRAUD 

Lack of iron, solid food, and exercise 
lead to widespread anemia, diarrhea, and 
respiratory disorders. The excrement 
maintains a state of perpetual infection. 

To keep the calves alive for 16 weeks, 
their formula is laced with antibiotics includ- 
ing the outlawed chloramphenicol. Con- 
sumption of these antibiotics immunizes the 
pathogens in the consumer’s intestines and 
handicaps these drugs in fighting deadly 
infectious diseases. 

Moreover, veal is loaded with saturated 
fat, cholesterol, and other toxins linked 
conclusively with the chronic diseases that 
kill 1.5 million Americans annually. Indeed, 
‘milk-fed’ veal is simply ’sick flesh of sick 
animals for sick consumers.’ 




FARM and other organizations have 
%rorked hard since the mid 70’s to expose 
the inhumane and unsanitary conditions 
of veal production. FARM’S National Veal 
Ban Campaign, observed on Mother’s Day by 
activists in a hundred communities, has en- 
compassed these actions (see photos): 

V Picketing and leafleting of restaurants 
and markets featuring *milk-fed’ veal 

V Picketing and leafleting of public func- 
tions where ‘milk-fed’ veal is served 

V Staging street theater and vigils in 
prominent public sites 

V Distributing posters, photos, stickers, 
buttons, T-shirts, tote bags, aprons 

V Placing ads in newspapers, magazines, 
and billboards 

Supporting legislation to ban veal crates. 



FARM HAS DOIME 

The results of the international effort 
to expose and improve veal production 
methods have been truly rewarding: 

V In the (JS, where veal industry refused 
to improve conditions, annual per cap- 
ita consumption dropped 70 percent 
from 2.8 lbs in 1975 to 0.8 lb in 1997 

V Many institutions have stopped serving 
veal at public functions 

V The European Union now requires that 
the calves be able to move about 

V The United Kingdom has banned veal 
crates altogether. 

Clearly, the veal ban campaign has 
reached a number of people who are not 
sensitive to similar abuses visited on pigs, 
chickens, and other animals in factory farms 
and slaughterhouses. The ensuing tide of 
public opinion has made a difference.. 

Of course, the ultimate solution to the 
suffering of all farm animals is to stop eat- 
ing them. In the meantime, we must ex- 
pand our efforts to expose and improve 
their conditions. It appears that dairy calves 
are destined to lead the way. 
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The highlight of our 1997 programs was Animal Rights *97, 
the national conference of the animal rights movement. At the 
same time, we maintained and improved our other programs 
including the Great American Meatout, National Veal» Ban Ac- 
tion, World Farm Animals Day, Nonviolent Thanksgiving, 
Letters From FARM, CHOICE, and Industry Watch. Our staff- 
ing suffered considerably from the departure of two talented vet- 
erans. Our finances remained balanced, with strict cost controls. 



GREAT AMERICAN MEATOUT celebrated its 13th 
^ year as our movement's largest annual grassroots campaign. 
Educational events in 1200 communities in all 50 states 
ranged from simple ‘steakouts’ to elaborate ‘lifestivals,’ featur- 
ing speakers, entertainment, exhibits, and food sampling. A 
Vegetarian Awareness Festival in Lincoln 
attracted 600. Visitors were asked to 
“kick the meat habit on March 20 (first 
day of spring) and explore a more 
wholesome, less violent diet." Scores of 
universities and other schools offered 
meatless meals, information tables, ex- 
hibits, and presentations. Public officials 
took part in meatless receptions and issued proclamations. 
Extensive media coverage with Casey Kasem carried the 
Meatout message to millions. Meatout now has its own 
website at http://www.meatout.org. 

VEAL BAN ACTION was observed on Mother’s Day once 
again to expose the inhumane and unsanitary conditions of 
‘milk-fed veal’ calves. Activists in several dozen communities 
picketed veal restaurants, distributed literature, staged street 
theater, and wrote letters to the editor. This year’s observance 
drew encouragement from Europe’s pending veal ban. In the 
past two decades, this campaign has reached many people 
who are not sensitive to other animal issues, and veal con- 
sumption has dropped by 70 percent. 

WORLD F/\RM ANIMALS DAY. October 2nd (Gandhi’s 
birthday) marked the 15th observance of World Farm Animals 
Day exposing and memorializing the suffering and death of bil- 
lions of farmed animals. This year’s observance targeted Amer- 
ica’s fast food chains which determine what 
millions of people eat each day and how 
the animals they eat are treated. Hundreds 
of groups in all 50 states and ten other 
countries conducted picketing, leafleting, 
tabling, vigils, street theater, and disrup- 
tions at government offices, slaughter- 
houses, stockyards, fast food restaurants, 
and other sites associated with animal abuse. We distributed 
hundreds of posters featuring a slaughterhouse scene by famed 
painter Sue Coe. Ten governors and several city mayors issued 
World Farm Animals Day proclamations. 





NONVIOLENT THANKSGIVING was the theme of 
our major media blitz promoting meatless Thanksgiving fare. 
We sent hundreds of news releases and letters to the editor 
presenting meatless holiday recipes and the “Top Ten Rea- 
sons to Have a Meatless Thanksgiving.’’ Reports on local 
events and letters to the editor appeared in dozens of news- 
papers. FARM had pioneered the observance in the GS. 

O ^ 
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LETTERS FROM FARM continued to carry our mes- 
sage to millions of newspaper readers throughout the year. 
Our national network placed more than 100 letters to the 
editor on ten topics in 50 major metropolitan dailies. We ad- 
dressed the role of vegetarianism in preventing heart disease, 
cancer, and other chronic diseases; meat-borne infectious 
diseases, meat inspection, pathogen immunity to antibiotics, 
and meat irradiation; and fish kills by farm-fed Pfiesteria mi- 
crobes, as well as. Great American Meatout, Veal Ban, World 
Farm Animals Day, and nonviolent Thanksgiving. 

CHOICE (Consumers for Healthy Options In Children’s 
Education) promotes plant-based nutrition education and 
meals in our nation’s schools. During the past year, we sent 
classroom materials to nearly one thousand teachers 
throughout the GS. Paul Shapiro of Washington (DC) won the 
Bill Rosenberg Award presented by FARM each year to a 
teenage farmed animal activist. 

INDUSTRY WATCH. We reviewed dozens of meat and 
dairy industry journals and news releases, and sent copies of 
hundreds of selected articles to 25 other groups working for 
farmed animals. We published a report on the number of 
animals killed for food and expanded our vast collection of 
documents, slides, and photographs. 

ANIMAL RIGHTS 1997, our movement’s only national 
conference, was organized by FARM with 
the help of a dozen other organizations. ^ 

The conference featured 600 partici- Jjij ^ 

pants, 75 speakers in 66 sessions, 40 
videos, and 60 exhibits. A lobbying day — r 
followed. In April, President Alex Hershaft 
participated in the Summit for the Ani- I 

mals and conducted a speaking tour of 
Southern California. In October, he spoke in Northern Cali- 
fornia and a Gtah vegan conference. 

STAFFING became problematic toward the end of the year 
with the departure of Executive Director Scott Williams and 
Program Director Melissa Snider after a stellar four-year stint. 
The current FARM Board is made up of Alex Hershaft, Elliot 
Katz, and Melinda Marks Darer. 



FINANCES remained on track in 1997 because of the 
generosity of our supporters and strict spending controls. 
Here are some preliminary numbers: 



INCOME: 

Approximately $200,000 
(some of the pledges are 
still being collected), from 
individual contributions, 
grants, and bequests. 




EXPENSES: 




Services 


$68,000 


Postage/phone 


40,000 


Printing 


30,000 


Rent 


19,000 


Advertising 


5,400 


Supplies 


2,500 


Other 


8,500 


TOTAL 


173,400 



A detailed audited report is available on re- 
quest. FARM is a member of Independent 
Charities of America, Animal Funds of 
America, and Combined Federal Campaign. 
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New York activists stage a symbolic 
funeral procession (1985). 



Each year, billions of animals are 
abused and killed in factory farms, stock- 
yards, and slaughterhouses. World Farm 
Animals Day (WFAD) memorializes their 
suffering and death and calls on all car- 
ing people to examine their role in the 
savagery of today's animal agriculture. 

First proclaimed at FARM'S 1 983 "Ac- 
tion for Life" conference, World Farm 
Animals Day has grown into a major in- 
ternational campaign. Hundreds of GS 
communities hold memorial events each 
year. Observances also have been held 
in Australia, Canada, England, France, 
Germany, India, Israel, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Romania, the Slovak Re- 
public, Sweden, Switzerland, and Taiwan. 
The date, October 2nd, honors the birth- 
day of Mahatma Gandhi, the world's fore- 
most advocate of humane agriculture. 

All events are organized by local ac- 
tivists, who use a variety of tactics to draw 
public attention to the treatment of 
farmed animals. Information tables, 
video showings, and exhibits are popu- 
lar, especially in schools, workplaces, and 
libraries. More dramatic events, such as 
vigils, memorial services, mock funeral 
processions, and civil disobedience, have 
reached millions by attracting media cov- 
erage. Slaughterhouses, stockyards, fast 
food restaurants, GSDA offices, and busy 
public areas are common targets of such 




Israelis protest at their national Poultry 
and Dairy Council offices (1992). 



actions. Letters to newspaper editors and 
requests for official proclamations have 
helped promote the WFAD message. 

An exhibit or information table can 
be arranged by one or two activists in just 
a few hours. Organizers need only ob- 
tain permission to set up in a school, li- 
brary, or public park. All needed materi- 
als, including banners, posters, photo- 
graphs, books, stickers, T-shirts, and 
handouts can be ordered from FARM. 

Memorial services and vigils con- 
vey the message of WFAD with lighted 
(vegan) candles, banners, and signs. 
Street theater, speakers, and day-long 
fasts can have added effect. Memorial 
services and vigils have been held in front 
of the White House and the Department 
of Agriculture, at the monument to 
Chicago's infamous Gnion Stockyards, at 
Gandhi's statue in Hawaii, and at slaugh- 
terhouses in British Columbia, California, 
New Jersey, Texas, and Virginia. 

Mock funeral processions can con- 
sist of either vehicles or marchers, with 
banners, hearses, coffins, and other ap- 
propriate props. A police escort helps 
keep the procession together at intersec- 
tions while drawing public attention. No- 
table processions have been held in 
Washington, New York, Denver, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 




FARM activists block a slaughterhouse 
gate in Smithfield, Virginia (1989). 



Civil disobedience, in the form of 
blocking access to a facility associated 
with farmed animal abuse, is the most 
dramatic form of observance. It requires 
only a handful of committed participants 
willing to risk arrest, several hours of de- 
tention, and a fine. The more memo- 
rable cases were staged at the GSDA 
headquarters in Washington, at a slaugh- 
terhouse in Smithfield, Virginia, at a 
stockyard in Petaluma, California, and at 
a New York City McDonald's. 

Proclamations of World Farm Ani- 
mals day have been issued by the may- 
ors of Houston, Philadelphia, Toronto, 
and many smaller cities. Sample proc- 
lamation requests, as well as samples of 
letters to Congress and to newspaper 
editors are available from FARM. 

World Farm Animals Day obser- 
vances have contributed substantially to 
opening the eyes, minds, and hearts of 
consumers to the tragedy of farmed ani- 
mals. A recent survey indicates that 93% 
of Americans are opposed to the suffer- 
ing of farmed animals. 

World Farm Animals Day is coordi- 
nated internationally by FARM, a nonprofit, 
public interest organization located near 
Washington, DC. Community events are 
arranged by local activists. For more in- 
formation call 1 -888-ASK-FARM. 




FRIO attention to a display 

able at (JSDA headguarters (1992). 




German activists await EU ministers California activists block a stockyard 
to protest inhumane transport (1994). gate in Petaluma (1990). 
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STOP THE 
AGONY ON 
THE FARM! 

Nine out of ten Americans believe that 
animals should be treated humanely. Yet, each 
year, over nine billion cows, pigs, and other in- 
nocent, feeling animals are caged, crowded, 
deprived, drugged, mutilated, and manhandled 
in GS factory farms and slaughterhouses, until 
the butcher’s knife ends their agony. 

Veal calves are torn from their mothers at 
birth, chained by the neck in tiny wood crates, 
and force-fed a synthetic liquid diet deficient in 
natural nutrients. They suffer from loneliness 
and chronic diarrhea and respiratory diseases. 

Breeding sows give birth and nurse their 
young all year round under similar conditions. 
Laying hens are crammed up to seven birds 
into a cage the size of a folded newspaper, with 
wire-mesh floors and walls cutting their feet and 
tearing out their feathers. The ‘lucky’ males are 
smothered at birth in plastic garbage bags. 

This does not have to be. The menus of 
McDonald’s, Burger King, Wendy’s, Kentucky 
Fried Chicken, and other fast food giants de- 
termine what millions of people eat each day. 
Their procurement practices dictate how sup- 
pliers raise their animals. 

World Farm Animals Day, on October 2, ex- 
- poses and memorializes the tragedy of farm ani- 
mals. This year, it will initiate a campaign of letter 
writing and demonstrations requesting these firms 
to provide a choice of meat- 
less entrees and humane 
treatment of animals. 

For free Starter Pack: 

1-888-FARM-USA 

WORLD FARM fiNIMfiLS DfiY 

Box 30654, MD 20824; wvnv.farriKisa.org 
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FARM fSHIMfiL REFORM MOVEMENT (FfiRM) 

PO Box 3065A. Bcthcsda, MD 2082A ■ 301/530-1737 




I “ " “ “ NONPROFIT ORG 

I f % Printed on Recycled Paper u.s. postage 

I PAID 

! YES I want to help stop the abuses of factory fanning! betheSDA. md 
I ’ PERMIT no 716 

I Q I enclose a contribution in the category noted: 

I □ $ 1000-Benefactor □ $500-Pation □ $100-Sponsor 

I □ $35*Supporter □ $20-Basic □ $ -Other 

I All contributors receive an mformotlon packet, newsletters, and special 
I announcements. Contributors of $35 or more are entitled to 'Animal 
I Factories.’ an illustrated expose of factory farming or a ‘Fight Factory 
I Forming’ T-shirt. Contributors of $100 or more are entitled to both premi- 
I urns. Please specify item/size. 
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c • are torn from their mothers crt birth, chained by the neck in tiny crates without 
bedding or light, and forced to stand or lie for 16 weeks on wood slots covered with their 
excrement, unable to stretch or turn around. They are force-fed a synthetic liquid diet that 
is deliberately deficient in iron and fiber, to impart a pale coloring to their flesh, and laced 
with antibiotics, in a vain attempt to prevent the chronic diarrhea and respiratory disorders 
that kill up to 20 percent of the animals before slaughter. 

‘ ^ oO'.r'S are kept continuously pregnant and confined in tiny metal "gestation 
stalls." Eventually, they are immobilized in "farrowing pens," where they give birth to a 
litter of 10-12 piglets. The normal nursing period of 12 weeks is frequently cut to three, so 
that the sows can be impregnated again and forced to produce up to three litters a year. 





are crammed up to seven birds in a "battery cage" the size of a folded 
newspaper. They are forced to stand for 18 months on a sloping wire mesh floor that cuts 
painfully into their feet, as the wire mesh cage walls tear out their feathers, forming painful 
blood blisters. They ore alternatively starved or overfed to adjust egg production. Their 
beaks ore cut off with a hot iron to prevent stress-induced cannibalism . The males are mor e 
fortunate: they ore simply discarded and left to suffocate in plastic garbage bags. 

• ;p;es? Unfortunately, no. The family form of yesteryear has been 
replaced by a giant, faceless "factory form," where animals are viewed merely as tools 
of production in the pursuit of short-term profits. Each year, nearly 8 billion cattle, pigs, 
sheep, chickens, turkeys, and other feeling, innocent animals are caged, crowded, 
deprived, drugged, manhandled, and mutilated on U ,S. factory farms until stress-induced 
disease or the butcher's knife ends their agony. 



But farm animals are not the only ones to suffer the scourge 
of factory farming. Each year, i.4 million Americans are killed 
by heart disease, stroke, cancer and other chronic diseases 
that hove been linked conclusively with consumption of 
animal fat and meat. The antibiotics in animal feeds increase 
the consumer’s susceptibility to infectious diseases. Thousands 
of primates, dogs, cots, and other animals are tortured and 
killed each year in biomedical laboratories in a vain search for 
a "cure" for these diseases, self-inflicted by a meat-based diet. 



R'SSOURCB 0 «T(\UCT(Oa/ 

But there's more. Raising animals for food takes a tremendous 
toll of our precious natural resources. It wastes grain and other 
scarce foodstuffs that could be used to feed the world's 800 
million starving people. It uses and poisons up to 90 percent of 
our agricultural land, destroys forests and other wildlife habi- 
tats, exterminates wildlL'e, and exhausts critical groundwater 
supplies. Runoff from this land carries irreplaceable topsoil into 
our lakes and streams, contributing more pollution burden 
than all other human activities combined. 
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What You Can Do 



o One of the easiest ways to show your 
compassion for animals is to stop eating 
therri^. Try replacing the animal foods in your 
diet with healthy, humane vegetarian staples, 
including whole grains, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and beans and soy foods. 
Vegetarian fare can be both familiar (veggie 
burgers, pasta with tomato sauce) and exotic 
(curried vegetables over couscous, citrus stir- 
fry with tofu), so you'll never miss the meat! 
Contact PETA for free recipes. 



rights movement”) and John Robbins’ Dietfo 
Q New America, which exposes the realities c 
meat production and consumption. 



o Be informed. Read books like Peter Singer's 
Animal Liberation (“the bible of the animal 



o Talk to your friends, relatives, and ' 
coworkers about vegetarianism. If people ask 
what you're eating for lunch or how you get 
your protein, seize the opportunity to tell 
them how animals are treated on factory 
farms, how much healthier a vegan diet is 
than a meat-based one, how much weight 
you’ve lost since you stopped eating animal 
foods, or how delicious veggie fare is. Don't 
be shy about sharing the good news! If peop 
want to learn more, fee! free to refer them t 
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People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals I 
501 Front St., Norfolk. VA 23510; 757-622-PETA ! 
www.peta-online.org 






Food for Thought 
Lynn Tiede 

Fulbright 1998 Curriculum Project 



Traditional and Modern Diets 



Objective ( Aim: For social studies students to describe positive and negative results of 
modernizing the diet in India and maintaining a more traditional diet. 

Materials: 

1. Photocopies of modem and more traditional foods and ways of selling 
them in India. 

2. Articles on diseases, eating disorders, environmental destruction, and 

animal abuse related to modem diets. 

3. Articles on Ayurvedic medicine. 

Vocabulary - ayurvedics, animal rights, bulimia, anorexia, vegan 

Motivation: Ask students to write down their favorite foods. Ask students to each name 
one of their favorite foods. As they do, all students should make a collective list. The 
teacher should let them know which foods are commonly eaten by Indians and which are 
luxury items, rarely available or only available to the wealthy. Ask them for reactions and 
whether they think this is positive or negative for the Indian people. Show them photos of 
more traditional snacks, marketplaces and ways of serving food. 

* Note. Teachers should emphasize that most fast and Junk foods are not normally 
available to the majority of Indians who live in villages. Some city dwellers have these 
foods, but only those who can afford their higher prices. 

Do Now [ Strategies: Give students articles discussing diseases related to eating high fat, 
sugar, calorie, and additive filled foods. As students read they should take notes on the 
included handout. Students should explain how these new foods differ from Indian’s 
traditional diet and evaluate whether this “modernity” is an improvement or not from 
India’s traditional diet, as they have studied in previous lessons. Discussion and review of 
previous lessons should help students fill in an explanation of Indian’s traditional diet. 

Students should then answer questions on how Americans might learn from Indian health 
traditions and how Indians can learn from America’s experiments with “modern foods” and 
health related problems. Handouts and discussions can include information on Ayurvedic 
medicine and vegetarianism as messages Indians can send to America and articles on 
environmental concerns related to animal farming, pesticides and additives, eating 
disorders, cancer, diabetes, and heart disease can be dangers Indians might avoid by 
sticking to a more traditional diet. 



Tradition or Modernity? The Daily Diet 



1. What diseases do many experts believe are cause by foods high in fat, sugar, salt, 
cholesterol, alcohol, and chemicals? 



2. Which food western food products are present in India, based on the advertisements and 
photos you have available? 



3. Do you think any of these foods might contain the ingredients listed in number one? If 
so, list those foods. 



4. What would be a “traditional” Indian diet? 



5. Are these foods high in the ingredients listed in number 1? 



6. What advantages are there to Indian people being able to purchase these “modern” 
foods? 



7. What disadvantages are there? 



8. What is ayurvedic medicine? 



9. Why is a vegetarian diet (which 70% of all Indians have) considered more healthy by 
doctors? 



10. What health problems are Americans suffering from? 

11. What type of diet do many experts and doctors recommend for Americans? 
i.e. What foods do they suggest Americans cut out of our diet? 

12. Is this recommended diet similar to the traditional Indian diet in any way? How? 



13. Are any of the foods doctors say we should avoid the same as those only eaten by the 
wealthy in India? 



12. Could Americans benefit by eating traditional Indian foods? Explain. 



13. What ca!n Indian people learn about the “modern” American diet? Is it healthy? 
What problems might it bring to India? 



Vocabulary 

ayurvedics- an ancient Indian ystem of healing based on the use of herbs and finding 

balance in one's body 

animal rights - the concern for the treatment of animals to insure un-cruel treatment 

bulimia - an eating disorder characterized by eating large amounts and then exercising or 
vomiting to rid the body of the food. 

anorexia -nervosa - an eating disorder characterized by not eating enough food and 
extreme thinness 

vegan - a person who eats no animal products whatsoever, including any products with 
eggs or milk. 

organic - produced without the use of pesticides or any other chemicals 

diabetes - a disease in which the body produces too much or too little insulin, requiring 
other means to regulate blood sugar levels. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 






When the mercury rises at Satyam. make sure there s a 
chilled Pepsi around! Then collect your free coupon 
(available with every Pepsi) that will get you a 
free softy ice-cream on the purchase of any 
Colonel's Value Meal at KFC. Hurry the heat is on! 



gEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Tclj^Wscfvahons ■ S/97387 

Show timings: 4.30, 7 & 9.30 pm. 
Also playing TITANIC at 1 pm 
and WILD THINGS at 11 am. 



GENfRBlIDMtXT 



" oner valid from 31st July lo 6th August at KFC Punjabi Bagh (West) outlet only 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 







The Early '’Hunting a'na Gatneiing Diet 



-- v.,,--n 't-'^^-ncs lived mostly in smaii 

.■• t^ba^" ^rardepSaS an- hunting and gatharing of 

Gilo g/asse^s. •«»- ,“«* •« “IvVr 
fov their food. While tnese peopie dxd nou ■- 

h°: bioausa thay o_ftan atad of 

SrajrhsaL^^SLb^'asG? SoasG;, conditions aggravated by 
our modern diet. 



T I . Farming 



: 1 1 



Graduatiy thasa sa.aU trtbas “dgan to aap^^mar.t, «i^ 
farming and growing of th-ii vega . cities developed as 

people settling gulte to tL 

this happened raop a s^^^ there was more variety. Dairy 

nunting and uatn-rxng ^ / eaten As trade deveiopeh, 

products and oreaa oegaii to d= eater . different 

foods from ot.her areas = introduced in dj (because 

iJa!n“propu“ld^GoVIL°°frGm"lha-G7saG^^^ tGa modern 

diet. 

The Modern '’Western'* diet. 

Tha farming diet is still the diet o* 
arouna the wor la where farming 1900 , as the 

America, xndia, Asia, a ^ ^ developed in America, 

machinery to process Pachaga^fco 

anci as more ana rnoLS rFsn crowina and 

?K?r:as i 10? it S^Say -?o be made by manufacturing tasty^ 



lOOGS W 



;?^tf-'-nes'ard Advertisements that made people 
, and sugar sweetened foods are very 

want to ou\ tuen.. ..ai.-y ai c--h?p-- so Gradual 1 y many foods 
adaictive--they j.aKe /ou w because people would want 

i>egan to conta-n .-iiese rroney for the businesses, 

to purchase more wnicn meant. mo.= mo-.ey 



Today many nutritionists if 

tne cause of tooth obesity in our 

disease, uiaoetes, ana uh= n^gn P ^ i-ike us Thev thinK 
country and in other countries tha. <=a^t ^ salt in 

we eat f “ /fV "foods . " Not enough people pay 

our r oc c.:> .: j j ^ ^ “r. -i nc ^nriusnce 

prf--nti'cn to nutri.ion but ratner ret aavc=r tx^xiii, _u 

what they choose eat. 
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Being Fat Is as American as, ' 



K/|Well, Apple Pie 

' >1*- • ’ n'- * 






To the Editor ' 

How amazing that you publish a 
comprehensive article on American 
fat people (‘The Burdens of Being 
Overweight: Mistreatment and Mis- 
conceptions,” front page, Nov. 22) 
and never once mention American 
food, which is unique in the world . 

Visitors from abroad are struck by 
the rampant obesity. And they , all 
complain of weight gain when they 
come to America. I’ve been here one 
month and have gained five pounds. 
There are four reasons why Ameri- 
ca’s fat problems are worse than 
elsewhere. 

(1) The food is denatured, frozen, 
freeze-dried, canned, cooked ahead 
and microwaved. Processing de- 
stroys crucial elements available 
from fresh food, and the body is not 
satisfied. Thus, though the food is full 
of calories, the body craves more. 

' " (2) Sweets and desserts are the 
best part of the cuisine, but many arc 
unnecessarily rich, instead of choco- 
late layer cake, for instance, one finds 
triple-fudge-killer-cake, embellished 
with whipped cream,. chocolate sauce 
and nuts. 

(3) The portions are Brobdingnag- 
ian. In France, if you order a Coke 
you get a tiny, six-ounce bottle, which 
you nurse for 45 minutes. But in Mall 
Town, U.S.A., a “small Coke”, is easi- 
ly a liter; as for the “extra-large,” 
don’t ask! In Spain, if you order a 
steak you get no more than eight 
ounces. I’ll never forget the place in 
Kansas City where the slice of roast 
beef was bigger than the plate! 

^ > (4) In the consumer society, junk 
food is . everywhere, :beckoning. Un- 
healthy temptations just don’t quit. 

The solution, of course, is to follow 
Miss Piggy’s advice and never eat 
more than you can lift. 




Your article was one of many in the J . .. ^ / 
current vogue for turning people into h/. 
victims. It’s too bad fat people are the 1 '. 
butt of rudeness. It’s too bad there i . . ■■■ 

aren’t more people of good breeding | ■ 

who know better than to offend people ' 
who don’t conform to the “normal.” i ' 



But still, it’s a question of per- i 
sonal responsibility. Fat people are ! 
victims of themselves because they i 
ignore sound nutritional practices I 
and allow themselves to be suckered l 
.in culture.”-..If not, why is | 

tpR American phenom- | 

Sylvia Simpson Genske ' 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Nov. 23, 1992 




Healthy Habits 
For Kids i t 

• i 

It’s .never too late to adopt healthy 1 .. 
habits, but it’s never too earlyl 
. : ; t" either. With this in mind, American j 
: . I and British health professionals rec- f 

j ommend that tests such as cholesterol,- 
■ I screening begin in childhood. It’s surmised | 

■' : that one-fifth or more of children aged 3 to ; 

• 18 have shockingly high cholesterol levels, ; 
V. : ! which can be linked to heart disease. 

‘ Premature clogged arteries aren’t the. 
i only reason to sound the test-for-fat alarm.! 

: I Most unhealthy practices begin in adoles-r 
: cence or younger. Educating kids about eat-i 
'■ j ing, exercising and embracing a life-style |. 

that invites wellness may spawn a generation i 
' that lives with vitality to a ripe old age. Q 









ISIEH CAREFULLY. You can almost hear it. The sound of zip- 
pers tearing, buttons popping, Spantlex expanding. 
America is gelling fatter by the day. We may soon see 
our beloved Stars and Stripes replaced by a yellow flag 
declaring “Extra Wide Load.” 

Americans as a whole have gained about 12 pounds in the 
past decade. According to the old definition of obesity, whereby 
you had to be 20 percent overweight, a third of all Americans 
arc obese. But on the basis of new medical evidence that any- 
thing over your ideal weight is unhealthy, almost three-fourths 
of American adults are too fat. 

It's “a 25 percent increase in six years,” says former surgeon 
general C. Everett Koop. “We just can’t afford to go on like 
that. ... If I had stayed on longer (in office). I would have 
launched the same assault on obesity that I did on smoking.” 
It is my belief, after two years of researching this topic for 
my new book. The hat of the Land, that yes, Americans must 
attack obesity in the same way we did smoking, when the num- 
-i^^cr of smokers was cut in half. 

FIRST, FACE FACTS, obesity is a terrible problem and, unlike other 
epidemics, such as a flu epidemic, it won’t go away on its own. 

Some would have us believe 

GIRIHOFA NATION 



Now many 
; Aiericans are 
' oveiweiAht? 



vWeiglits around tlie world?-; J;: 



1986 


59% 


1987 


59% 


1988 


64% 


1989 


61% 


1990 


64% 


1991 


63% 


1992 


66% 


1994’ 


69% 


1995 


71% 



that there is nothing wrong 
with being fat, that people just 
find it distasteful and therefore 
assume it’s unhealthy. Actually, 
doctors believe fat is unhealthy 
because a multitude of studies 
for decades has shown it to be so. 

"We know,” Koop says, "(hat 
excessive weight fosters every- 
thing from diabetes and heart 
di.scase to breast cancer, colorec- 
tal cancer and osteoarthritis.” 
A recent University of Wis- 
consin study found a direct cor- 
relation between extra weight 
and increased breast cancer in 
women. Another study, at Brig- 
ham and Women’s Hospital in 
Boston, found that women 44 
pounds overweight had 2.5 
times the chance of developing 
common strokes. Obese people 
' are less likely to survive surgery. 

They are more likely to develop cataracts, arthritis, gallstones. 

According to the World Health Organization, 300.000 Amer- 
icans die prematurely each year because of obesity. Among 
lifestyle-related illnesses, only cigarette smoking (an estimated 
400.000 deaths) has a higher toll. But smoking deaths are 
declining, while obesity deaths will continue to climb as long 
as obesity does. Meanwhile, adolescent obesity has jumped 40 
percent in a little over a decade. 

Americans arc the fattest people in the industrial world (see 
box above). We eat too much. We get too little exercise. We 
never run out of excuses for both. To name a few: 

■ “It’s all in my genes” or “I have a slow metabolism.” A few 
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By Michael Fumento 



Fumento is author of the new The Fat of (he 
Land: The Ohes/ty Epidemic and How Over- 
weight Amencans Can Help Themse^es (Viking, 
$23.95). Prewous books: the controversial The Myth of Heterosexuaf A/OS (1990) and the award- 
winning Science Under Siege (1993). He is a University of Illinois College of L.aw graduate and 
has been an AIDS analyst, a U.S. Commission on Civil Rights lawyer and a medical journalist 
tor 10 years. He is now a fellow at the Amencan Enterprise Institute, a conseivative think tank. 
>t)u may contact Fumento with questions or comments at AEl s Web site (www.aei.org). 



Why we need a new war on 





3 out of 4 Americans weigh too much. 300,000 die 
each year because of obesity. It’s time for America to 
face facts and make sweeping changes in attitude, says 
the author of a tough new book. The Fat of the Land. 




4 USA WEEKEND • Sept. 12-14, 1997 
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10 REALWAYS TO LOSE WEIGHT 



in researching his book, 
Fumento pored over 
thousands of articles in 
medical journals to find 
what worths and doesn’t. 

His top 10 conclusions: 

Lose slowly. It improves 
your chance of not seeing 
weight come roaring back. 

Low-fat Is NOT the answer. 
Nothing is making us fatter 
than the "low-fal/no-fat" 
fad. Many studies have 
shown that, for practical 
purposes, 1 catorie of fat 
Is no worse than 1 calorie 
of protein or carbohydrate. 
Because weVe been lulled 



into believing low-fat is 
better, we eat far more food 
than vtre otherwise vrauld. 

Reduce sugar. Americans 
consume 150 pounds of 
sugar and corn sweeteners 
per person per year, 33 
pounds more than 20 
years ago. 

Pump fiber Into your diet 
It fills you up and speeds 
food through your body, 
cutting calorie consumption. 
Portion control Is vital. 

Let appetite dictate 
consumption, not package 
sizes, restaurant portions 
or what others eat 



Calories are All that count 
(Many will disagree.) Don’t 
obsess over each one, but 
do eat only small portions 
of high-calorie stuff. 

Cut out little things. Say you 
drink a 280-calorie bottle of 
juice five days a week. Drink 
water instead to cut 73,000 
calories (18 pounds) a year. 
Exercise. There’s a clear 
connection between regular 
vigorous exercise, losing 
weight and keeping it off. 
Turn off the TV. Watching 
fattens you, studies show. 
There Is no weight-loss 
magic. 



.ludics have shown some people arc 
•eneticaliy disposed to bum calories 
nore slowly. But this difference ranges 
rom one-fourth to three-fourths of a 
tingle can of non-diet soda daily. Further, 

'enetics hardly explains why Ameri- 
;ans are so much fatter than Euro- 
)can,s, or why we gel fatter by the year. 

■ "You can be fat and healthy.” Yes, 

/ou can be relatively healthy for a fat 
lerson — or relatively healthy for some- 
)ne with AIDS, for that matter. Obesity 
macks your body in ways that won’t 
lecessarily show up in a cholesterol 
)r blood pressure test. Among such 
issaults ohen not detected until too 
ate are the cancers linked to obesity, 

;ays obesity specialist G. Ken Good- 
•ickii' Baylor College of Medicine 
n Texas. Among these arc not just 
ircast cancer, but cancer of the colon, 
ectum. prostate, gallbladder, cervix 
md ovaries. Yes, some obese people may live long 
lives, but so do some heavy drinkers and smokers. 

■ “It’s OK. I’m a ‘pear,’ not an ‘apple.’ ” This refers to 
whether fat is stored below the waist (this pear shape 
IS commonly thought to be safe) or in the abdomen 
(this apple shape is said to promote heart disease). 
But recent research shows this may not matter nearly as 
much as has been thought. Moreover, as a person ages, 
fat tends to shift up, turning “pears” into “apples.” 

■ “1 only ate a muffin — and it was low-fat.” Prob- 
ably nothing has done more to make America the 
Land of the Fat than the low-fat/no-fat fad and the 
incredible growth of portion sizes. Study after study 
has shown that hips, thighs and bellies couldn’t care 
less whether calories arc from fat, carbohydrates or 
protein. Only calories count. Part of the confusion 
is because foods naturally low in fat, like vegetables, 
fruits and grains, are also usually low in calories and 
very satiating. But that low-fat banana muffin eaten 
this morning was packed with .so much sugar it had 



more calories than eight bananas. And far better to 
eat one satisfying cookie teeming with fat than half a 
box of no-fat, high-sugar ones that taste like choco- 
late-flavored Styrofoam. 

Portion sizes have exploded; muffins now are 
many times larger than just a few years ago. The orig- 
inal Coca-Cola bottles meant for individual con- 
sumption contained 6.5 ounces. In Europe, they’re 
still around 8. In the USA, machines now dispense 
20-ouncc soda bottles, while convenience stores rou- 
tinely dispense 64-ounce buckets of drink — 10 times 
the original serving size. 

■ "It’s useless tiying to lose weight; after all. 95 per- 
cent of dieters just put the pounds back on.” That 
figure applies only to people in certain government 
studies of dieters who repeatedly failed in the past. 
Everywhere there are people who have taken off 
large amounts of weight and kept it off, including 
your humble writer, who lost all his excess weight (25 
pounds) and has kept it off two years. 



SECOND, CHANGE SOCIEIY'S VALUES. Long 

before waistlines began to balloon, we 
began to build a society that promotes 
values that themselves promote obesity. 

“This population-wide problem” of 
obesity, says Northwestern University’s 
Jeremiah Stamler, M.D., “is best com- 
prehended as a societal problem.” 

“The root of the problem,” accord- 
ing to the respected Institute of Medi- 
cine, “must lie in the powerful social and 
cultural forces that promote an energy- 
rich diet and a sedentary lifestyle.” 

“We must attack obesity in the 
same way we did smoking." 

One of these forces, in my view, is me 
victimization fad. in which cvciyihing 
wrong in our lives is the fault of some- 
one or something else. I’m not to blame 
for being obese; I must have a slow metabolism It’s 
the restaurant’s fault I ate a portion big enough for 
the “star” of the Jurassic Park sequel. Nobody’s argu- 
ing it should be illegal to be so enormous that, like 
chef Paul Prudhomme, you can’t get around without 
an electric scooter. But neither should it be seen as a 
choice on par with picking a Ford over a Chevy. 

Moderation and setting limits could work. “If 
social and cultural forces can promote obesity, these 
same forces should be able to control it,” concludes 
the Institute of Medicine. 

This doesn’t mean “oppressing” fat people. Rather, 
it means combating that which pushes us in the direc- 
tion of fatness. On top of the barrage of health warn- 
ings and limitations on tobacco advertising, our 
society made smoking uncouth, nasty, inconvenient. 
“Thank you for not smoking” became a common 
demand. No one took away the right to smoke; society 
took away the right not to be embarrassed about it. 

Continued on next page 



vMiow tbey rate: We calculated each 
model’s “Body Mass Index" using the chart 
at right, developed by health researchers. 
Model 1. at 5 feet and 170 pounds, has 
a BMI of 33. Model 2. 6 feet and 195, has 
a BMI of 26. The 6M1 of Model 3. 5-foot-9W 
and 175, teeters at 25.5. Scientists have 
determined that appreciable health risks 
begin at a BMI of 25. so all three models 
are above their optimal weight for health, 
however slightly in the case of Model 3. 

^ How you rOtO! to determine your 
BMt, find where your height and weight 
intersect on the chart (Or multiply your 
weight in pounds by 705, divide by your 
hefght in inches, then divide again by your 
height in inches.) What the scores mean: 

1 1 24 or under: Minimal health risk 

I 1 25-29: Low to moderate risk 
CS 30 or over: High risk 
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THE OTHER SIDE: “For millions, 
this approach will be a great disservice" 

■ 1t‘s true that overweight and obese individuals can benefit 
from improvements in their diet and exercise patterns," says 
Michael Steelman, president of the American Society of 
Bariatric Physicians. {Bariatrics is the study of obesity.) 
“However. Fumento’s view seems simplistic and denies a 
plethora of medical evidence. For people with minor weight 
problems his suggestions may be fine, but for millions of 
obese individuals this approach will be a great disservice. 

Very few obese individuals are able to reduce to their 'ideal' 
weight. Obese people need to be directed toward improving 
their health, not pushed toward a mythical ideal weight." 

■ "To encourage stigma against fat people is size-ist." says Sally 
Smith, executive director of the National Association to Advance 
Fat Acceptance. "We have to separate weight loss from health 
issues. What message does it send that no matter what changes 
I make in my lifestyle, if it doesn't result in weight loss. I'll drop 
dead? I just turned 39. I'm fine." — Cesar G. Soriano 



Continued from previous page 

But America isn’t fighting obesity. It’s adjusting to tlie 
problem — indeed, institutionalizing it. A generation ago. 
physical education was almost universally mandatory. But 
by 199.5, only 25 percent of high school students had man- 
datory phys cd. 

It used to be that no food maker in its right mind would 
use a fat person to advertise its products. Now Wendy’s 
runs ads about a “Big Eaters Club” In which everyone is 
obese — and nobody cares. 

Manufacturers are doing eveiy^thing possible to make 
being fat as easy as possible. From subways to stadiums, 
scats arc becoming bigger to accommoilaic bigger bottoms. 
Clothing makers change their sizes to flatler buyers, and 
sales of euphemistically labeled “women's” clothes are grow- 
ing twice as fast as sales of other apparel. ‘Hie newest trend: 
stores catering to obese kids, such as the “Pretty Plus” line 
at Sears. Generation X is fast becoming Generation X-Large. 

Society could learn to sneer at calf-sized steaks, sodas 
that could float a battleship and chocolate syrup ads that 
say “just pour it on” because, though it has 50 calorics per 
tablespoon, “it’s virtually fat-free.” 

Saying obesity is a societal problem in no way gets indi- 
viduals off the hook. Yes, we live in a nation lhat is a con- 
veyor belt to fatness. But some of us have gotten off, and 
all of us have an obligation to try. not just for own sake but 
to save the lives of our children and other family members. 
Like smoking, drug abuse and violence, obesity is a socially 
contagious disease. The more you have, the more you get. 
Even taking genes into account, fat parents are more likely 
to have fat children. Research shows that if you improve 
your eating and exercise habits and lose weight, there’s an 
excellent chance other members of your family will, loo. 

HEALTH CAN PREVAIL Health and safety campaigns often fail, 
but they can succeed if efforts persist year after year. 

For example, seat-belt use steadily rose even before many 
stales made it the law; the number of smokers has dropped 
by half; illegal use of hard drugs and hard liquor has 
dropped among adults. Americans have significantly low- 
ered their cholesterol intake. 

Obesity may be tlie toughest beast to slay. But after all. 
if we can put a man on the moon, surely w-c can get through 
doorw'ays without greasing down our sides, d 
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I. The Early "Kuncing and Gathering Diet 

PorM't"3^ mil lion years human beings lived mostly in small 
groups or tribes. They depended on hunting and gathering of 
roots, berries, wild grasses, eggs, nuts, and sometimes honey 
for their food. While these people did not live as long as we 
do. because they often died of diseases modern medicine can 
control, it seems they did not suffer from as much cancer, 
heart disease, diabetes or obesity, conditions aggravated by 
our modern diet. 

1 1 . Farming ‘ • 






Gradually these small tribes began to experiment with 
farming and growing of their own vegetables. This led to more 
people settling and living in one place. Cities developed as 
this happened. People’s diets were quite similar to the 
hunting and gathering diet, but there was more variety. Dairy 
products and bread began to be eaten. As trade developed, 
foods from other areas were introduced in different 
environments. Parmer ’ s diets , although higher in fat (because 
of more meat and dairy products:, were relatively healthy and 
again, people did not die from the diseases of the modern 
diet . 



III. The Modern ’’Western" diet. 

The farming diet is still the diet of many cultures 
around the world where farming is still practiced (South 
America, India, Asia. Africa;. However, around 1900, as the 
machinery to process and package food developed in America, 
and as more and mere people began to move to cities, many 
peoples' diets began to chance. Rather than growing and 
eating one's own fresh foods, people started buying canned and 
processed foods in grocery scores. Business people realized 
there was a lot of money to be made by manufacturing tasty 
foods with catchy names and advertisements that made people 
want to buy them. Salty and sugar sweetened foods are very 
addicti ve-“ they maxe you want more--, so gradually many foods 
began to contain these ingredients because people would want 
to purchase more which meant mere money^fo-r the businesses. 

Today .many nutritionists and doctors believe our diet is 
tne cause or tooth decay, many diseases such as cancer, heart 
disease, diabetes, and the high percentage of obesity in our 
{ country and in ocher countries that eat like us. They think 
we eat too .nuch fat. cholesterol, sugar, car ceing . and salt in 
cur processed, fast, and junk fcods. Hot enough people pay 
attention to nutrition but rather let advertising influence 
what tney choose eat. 



Coronary Heart Disease (CHD) is the number one 
cause of death of American adults today, taking over 
one-half million each year. About 5 million Americans 
suffer from overt symptoms of CHD, and countless 
others have CHD, but don't realize it. For many, the first 
indication they have this disease is a heart attack which 
IS fatal one out of three times. Besides its toll on well- 
being and quality of life, CHD cost about 85 billion dol- 
lars in 1987 in medical care and related costs. 




ALTERING OUR DIET 

Scientists have shown that the high fat. panicu- 
tarty saturated fat. high cholesterol diet Americans con- 
sume contributes to elevated blood choiesteroJ artd thus 
ir^eases risk for CHO. They have at$o shown that ele- 
vated blood cholesterol can be reduced, dramatically by 
reducing saturated tat and cholesterol intake, and that 
when blood cholesterol levels decline, the risk of heart 
attacks also declines. So health professionals recom- 
mend lowering the intake of total and saturated fat and 
cholesterol to reduce blood cholesterol levels and risk 
for CHO. 

This table shows how much tat and cholesterol 
Americans eat today compared to how much public 
health organizations recommend Americans cortsume 
to reduce CHD risk. Reducing total fat intake from 40 to 
30 percent of total calories should be accomplished 
largely by reducing saturated fat inlake. 

FATS (% OF TOTAL CALORIES) 

toi«l iwo.Df to 

Currant American (ntaha 40 15-20 20.2S 450-500 

Rocemmendod tnUho 30 10 20 -itm 

(no more than) 

American Head UMOaaon. tSM 

What do Ihese recommendations mean in terms of 
specific food changes? They mean cutting down on 
foods high in saturated tat and cholesterol. 

This table lists foods which are sources of satu- 
rated fat and cholesterol. Foods of animal origin, such 
as meat, full fat dairy products, and eggs, lend to be high 
in one or both of these: however, these foods are also 
excellent sources of many nulrienis, such as protein, 
iron, zinc, caldum, and B vilamins. So it's important not 
to totally eliminate them irom the diet, just Choose them 
less frequently, use smaller portions, or select low fat or 
skim varieties. 

SOURCES OFSATURATEO FAT 
AND CHOLESTEROL 
Foods Providing Saturated Fat 

• red meat, especially fatty or well-marbled cuts 

* full fat dairy products, such as whole milk, butter. 
Cream cheese, hard cheeses and ice cream 




• lat^ luncheon meats, such as salami, and sausages 

and bacon , * 

• hard ^ortenings. lard, beei tallow, palm oil. coconut 
»l and foods Such as desserts and pastries made with 



Foods Providing Cholesterol 

• eggyofks 

or^an meats such as brains, sweetbreads and liver 

• meat, poultry, fish, seafood 

• full (at dairy products 



lor ounce, poultry and fish provide just about as 
^ch cholesterol as red meat such as beef or lamb. 
Poultry and (tsh, however, are recommended in diets 
to lower bi(^ cholesterol levels because they are low 
in saturated fat. while red meals are higher in satu- 
fBted fat. 

• many home-prepared baked goods containing eggs 
can be made lower in choiesterol by substituting an 
egg white lor an egg yolk. 

• only foods or animal origin, such as meat, milk and 
eg^. Mntain cholesterol. Vegolables. (mils, and 
grains do not contain cholesterol. 

• vegetable oils, such a$ com. soybean, olive, and 
sariiower. are rich in unsaturated (monounsaturated 
and^fyunsaturateC) fats, and may be used in mod- 
eration »n diets to lower blood cholesterol level. 

• tropical vegetable oils, such as palm, palm kernel, and 

* 2 turated fats, and should be used 
sparingly m diets to lower blood cholesterol level 



cnoiesterol intake Include: 

* subsitute low fat or skim milk dairy products for full fat 
oairy products. 



choose tow lat. low cholesterol breakfasts 
ready-to-eat cereal and skim milk. 



such as 



Cancer Deaths 



than a half-million Americans will die of cancer this year Here’s a breakdown of which of 
the most common cancers are expected to kill how many men and women in 1993. 






Lung .. 


...93,000 


Lung .. 


...56,000 


Prostate .. 


...35,000 


Breast .. 


...46,000 


< Colon & Rectum .. 


...28,800 


Colon & Rectum .. 


...28,200 


< ^ Pancreas .. 


...12,000 


Ovary .. 


...13,300 


Lymphoma (lymph system) ... 


...11,500 


Pancreas ... 


...13,000 


Leukemia (blood) ... 


...10,100 


Lymphoma (lymph system) ... 


...10,500 


Stomach ... 


....8,200 


Uterus ... 


..10,100 


Esophagus ... 


....7,600 


Leukemia (blooiJ) ... 


....8,500 


Liver ... 


....6,800 


liver ... 


....5,800 


Brain ... 


....6,600 


Brain ... 


....5,500 


Kidney.., 


....6,500 


Stomach ... 


....5,400 


Bladder ... 


....6,500 


Multiple Myeloma (bone marrow) ... 


....4,600 



• choose lean cuts of meat and trim all tat from the 
edges: remove skin and fat from poultry. 

• grill or broil meats over a drip pan so the tal can es- 
cape. 

• limit egg consumption to 2-3 per week: this includes 
eggs Incorporated into recipes. 

• limit portions ol meat, poultry, or lish to a piece about 
the size of a deck ot cards. 

- limil consumption of baked goods made with butter or 
solid shortening, such as croissants, doughnuls. and 
other pastries. 

• limit consumption of fried foods. 

• cool soups and stews and skim the hard tat layer off 
the top. 

Besides reducing fat and cholesterol intake, there 
are other dietary changes which can reduce risk of 
CHO. These Include choosing more frequently foods 
rich in complex carbohydrates, such as breads, cereals, 
fruits and vegetables. Besides being tow (at arto choles- 
terol free, these toods are rich sources of many nutrients 
and fiber. Some of these foods, such as oat bran and 
products made with oat bran, may actually help reduce 
blood cholesterol. ^ 

Since obesity can coniribute to elevated blood 
cholesterol and elevated btood pressure, it's important 
to adjust the total arnount ol tood eaten to attain or main- 
tain toeal body weight. Limiting consumption ol high 
calorie foods which provide few nutrients, such as des- 
serts, colas, chips, and candy, is one of the sensible 
ways to control weight without compromising the nutri- 
tionat adequancy ol the diet. A gradual weight toss of i 
to 2 pounds per week can be achieved by cutting out 
500 to t.OOO calories from the dial each day. And when 
body weight is reduced, even by just a tew pounds, 
blood pressure tends to go down, too. 



liet-related cancers are in bold type. 



Source: American Cancer Society. 
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Tips For Reducing Dietary Sodium 

SOlONG 
SODIUM 



Most of us cat far more sodium than 
^ actually need for good health. 
The NaUonal ^arch Council 
recommends limiting dietary sodium 
to 1.10(^3,300 mg. daily (there are 
2.^ mg. in one teaspoon of table 
salt) The following Ups can help you 
reduce dietary sodium which may in 
turn reduce your risk for high blood 
pressure. 

Season Without Salt 

You can begin reducing dietary 
sodium by putUng away your salt 
shaker. Don't add salt to foods 
while cooking, and alwqrs usic 
cooked foods before salUng. (If you 
feel you must salt a food, pour a 
small amount of salt in the palm of 
your hand and “pinch- on a bit at a 
Ume instead of pouring it on liber- 
ally.) Gradually reduce the amount 
of salt you use unUI you have man- 
aged to shake the salt habit For 
tastier, healthier food, try Qavoring 
with herbs, spices, lemon, lime, and 
vegetable-based seasonings. 

Read Package Labels 

Much of the sodium in our diets 



comes (rem processed foods. In 

fact ^ of all processed foods 
contain sodium. Read package 
labels carehilly for "hidden’ so- 
dium. Sodium will be listed by 
n^c or by its chemical symbol 
The Food and Drug Admini- 
stration has also approved the 
following sodium labeling system; 
Reduced sodium means that a 
product contains at least 75X less 
sodium than the standard product 
sodium-fret means a food contains 
less than 5 mg. of sodium per 
serving; very Iota sodium means no 
more than 35 mg. per sennng; and 
low sodium means no more than MO 
mg. per serving. 

Sodium-Sensible Diet 

If you know that you are sensitive to 
sodium Gf, for Instance, you suffer 
from water retention or high blood 
pressure) your doctor may recom- 
mend guidelines different from 
those li^ed here. But, for roost 
healthy people, shaking the sail 
habit and using the above tips can 
help anyone follow a sodium- 
sensible diet Q 



Other Tips 

<• Avoid snack chips— 
most are high in sodium 
and laL 

❖ Restricl your use o( 
processed, cured, and 
smoked meals. 

Avoid "pickled” 
foods and foods soaked 
In brine. 

❖ Check medicine 
labels for added sodium. 

-I* Use sodium-reduced 
varieties of your favorite 
products. 

Check labels on 
carbonated beverages 
for added sodium. 
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Sti^ar cotttes in three fornis: sucrose. 
from cane or r sugar; and the 
sug:ir syrups, ^ittcose and fnictose. 
Sugar is found in f;ir more foods than 
desserts. It is a member of the food 
family known as carboh>dratcs. 
which include the fructose in fruits, 
and the glucose in wheat, rice, 
potatoes, com and other starches. 
R,k>wn sugar is no healthier than 
white; its dark color is obtained 
either during the incomplete Ixst 
stage of purification or by adding 
caramel coloring. In its physiological 
effeas. brown and white sugar seem 
identical. .Most Americans need less 
sugar than they eat. 



Health Education 
House Calls 

ru 

Lenox Hill Hospital 

Caring about You. . . 
When You need it most! 



How much su gar do we eat? 

Tlic average .■\merican eat.s about I2S Ib.s. 
of .sugar every- \ e;ir. Of this total, about 80% 
isMJcru.se. More tiian liirve fuunhs of tiiis 
sugar is ■‘hidden" In prepared ftxxJs. Sugar 
is u.sed not only in desserts but also in 
condiments ( such as ketchup ). salad drc.ss- 
ings. soups, canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, juices and many other Items. 

is sugar important to eat? 



Carbohydrates are important in a^iy 
balanced diet, which also .should include 
proteins, vitamins and minerals. Carbo- 
hydrates are the source of mo.st of our 
calories, ^et. all carbohydrates may not be 
equal in their nutritional benetlts. .A diet 
that depends on sugar as its p.dme souare 
of carbohyxlrates is not balanced. It lacks 
carbohydrates u hich provide vitamins, 
fiber and other nutrients. 

Can sugar cause disease? 



That depends on whom you ask. Sugar is 
controversial, .\lo.st nutritionists believe it Is 
okay to eat some sugar as long as your total 
diet remains adequate. Others have called 
sugar a cau.sative faaor in certain diseases. 
In the middle are those concerned with the 
excessive amount of .sugar used by .Ameri- 
cans and its overall impact on health in the 
following areas; 

Dental caries— Sugdr destroys teeth. 
Societies which do not e;it sugar are vinu- 
ally free of cavities. 



Ohesity — Wliilc .-Njncricans are proud t)f 
yirovviny taller, they often ignore the fh<t 
that they are getting fatter even faster. Over 
■;» of us are overweight. 

.‘{sscK iated Diseases— ObcMV)- often is a 
contributing factor in the devekpment of 
hypertension and high blotxl cholesterol 
and m;iy trigger the development of 
diabetes in adults with a genetic predis- 
position. .All three problems contribute to 
an increa.<ed risk for heart attacks and 
.strokes. 

Sboiddyou eat less sugar? 



IYol)ai-)ly. We know it s not easy if you hav e 
been ■ sucrose” trained since childhotxl. 
but it can be done. Follow these tips. 

~IX)n t keep products loaded with sugar. 

such as candy, in your home. 

—Get your carbohydrates from fresh 
( rather than, canned) ftxxi.s that also 
supply vitamins and minerals, such as 
vegetables, milk, whole grain cereals and 
breads. 

—Eat fruit for des.sert iastead of cake. 
—When you do eat something conuining 
sugar, brash or rinse your teeth as soon 
as possible. 

--It you have children, don't make them 
"sugar addicts. " Keep sweets out of their 
diet.s. 



SODIUM SENSITIVITY 

fi^hat Sodium Does To Your Heart 



or someone you 
|[|MW suflcrs from Uicli 
^00(1 pressure — a major 
5k factor for heart 
I scase — you were 
fXibably pUced on a 
^dium-resUicted diet 
> ;id. if you follow your 
^toCs instructions and 
pntinue to cat a low 
^dtum diet, you have 
r obably noticed that • 
^t^r blood pressure 
/^creased. 

: x^c^^^aodium in the diet 
r in TM.fse blood pressure. 

I -Jt (liat's only part of die 
->;ason why too much 
( idium can be bad for 
I lur health. Learning 
I Dout what sodium docs 
^your heart can help you 
t ndersLand why all of us — 
tot just those with high 
) luod pressure — can 
f enefit from reducing liic 

f mount of sodium in our 
icts. 




pressing against the 
walls of the narrowed 
vessels then increases — 
a condition known as 
hypertension or high 
bl<^ pressure. 

Sodium And Edema 

Too much sodium also 
makes body tissues swell 
from water retention — a 
condition known as 
edema. Edema affects 
circulation in general by 
making it more difficult 
for blood to return to the 
heart. It can also 
increase your risk of 
forming dangerous blood 
clots. Edema of the 
heart's tissues can cause 
heart failure — the 
inability of the heart to 
pump properly. 



Too much sodium upsets the body's fluid balance which can 
lead >0 high blood pressure and edema. 

Sodium Sense 



/7hat Is Sodium? 

^ odium is one of itirce important 
(Vtinerals called electrolytes that 
fegulaic the amount of water in our 
^ody tissues. CThc other two 
f^lcctrolytcs arc chloride and 
piotassiutn.) Sodium also helps our 
{>>ody use amino acids, and aids in 
|\»crvc J muscle 

■jnal Research 
that htalthy 
9 mg. of 
(there arc 

*.000 mg. in one teaspoon of sal:) 



»;ontr! 

Count 

.idulu, 
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Sodium And Blood Pressure 

Our bodies require a deCcatc 
balance of electrolytes to maintain 
the volume of f1u‘ids in our bodies. 
When we cat too much sodium, the 
balance is thrown off. Exc^ 
sodium holds excess water, which 
results in increased blood volume. 
The excess Quid can also nuke 
blood vessels overly sensitive to 
nerve transmission cau^g them to 
contract or narrow. Not only must 
the heart work harder to push more 
blood through to the rest of our 
bodies, but the/«rc< of the blood 



Research indicates that some 
individuals may be more sensitive 
to sodium than others, but most of 
us can benefit by reducing the 
amount of sodium In our diets. 
Although sodium is not the same 
thing as sale common table salt is a 
sign'ilicant source of sodium for 
most people— one teaspoon of salt 
contains about 2,000 mg. of sodium. 
The sensible approach to sodium 
reduction is to avo'id added salts, to 
avoid processed foods, and to check 
labels on packaged foods (or the 
vk-ords “sodiunr or its chemical 
symbol *Na.’ Q 
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Allergy info 

Teochnn coirvobtain'^vinfof*^-^ 
mation about allergies and 
sources of help and information 
by contacting the following: 

• Far a copy of the The School 
Allergy Brochure, which pro- 
vides practical information 
about identifying and seeking 
treatment far allergies triggered 
in school; send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with 29 
cents postage to: Dr. Joseph 
Miller; 5901 Airport Blvd., 
Mobile; Ala. 36608. 

•Far general information about 
children and allergieS; contact 
The Practical Allergy Research 
Foundation; P.O. Box 60, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 14223. (000) 787-. 
0700. 

•Specialists knowledgeable 
about chemical sensitiwty: 

- American Academy of 
Environmental Medicine, 

P.O. Box 16106; Denver; 

Colo. (303) 622-9755. 

- American Academy of 
Otoloryngic Allergy; Suite 
745, 8455 Colesville Road, 

Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 
(301)500-1000. 

- Pan-American Allergy So- 
ciety, P.O. Box 947, Fred- 
ericksburg; Texas. 70624. 

(210) 997-9053. 
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The SCOOP om SUGAR 

Experts see problems with new studies that say sugar is OK for kids 





S tudies published recently in the 
New England Journal of Medicine 
and in Pediatrics fly in the face of 
the widespread belief that sugar can 
cause hyperactivity in children. 

Yet some experts find the conclusions 
“unbelievable” and contrary to all expe- 
rience, and are warning teachers and par- 
ents to think twice before they begin 
swapping carrot sticks for cookies. 

“It’s a shame that a lot of people 
are going to think that sugar has 
nothing to do with behavior or cog- 
nitive function,” said nationally 
known pediatric allergist Doris 
Rapp, who has treated thousands of 
children for food allergies and wrote 
the bestseller Is This Your Childf 
‘Talk with teachers and most will 
tell you that they can’t teach the chil- 
dren much after they’ve eaten a lot of 
sweets. Forget the day after Halloween. 
The kids are too revved up,” said Rapp. 
The study in the Journal (Feb. 3, 

1994) used one group of children 
described as being sensitive to sugar and 
another group of normal children. Kids 
and families followed a 
different diet each week 
for three weeks. The 
first week’s diet was high 

in sugor; the second week's 

high in the artificial sweetener aspar- 
tame, and the final week’s high in 
saccharin. 

The study in Pediatrics recruited 
hyperactive children to address the 
suspicion that the artificial sweet- 
ener aspartame adversely affected 
the brain and behavior. 

Neither study found any effect. 

‘Straw man’ study 

I m astounded that the Journal 
would publish the article because it’s so 
flagrant in its poor design,” said Rapp. 

“It’s an elaborate study, but lacking in 
methodology.” 

Rapp noted that the children in the 
Journal study were selected because par- 
ents said they were allergic to sugar. She 
stressed that a preliminary study would 
be necessary to determine if the partici- 
pants were really allergic to sugar or to 
something else in the foods they ate. 

Rapp and Dr. Joseph Miller, author of 
Relief at Last^ point out that the sweets 
people usually associate with sugar actu- 
ally may not have any sucrose, which is 
granulated sugar made from cane or beet. 
Rather, the sweets people mention actual- 
ly contain sweeteners derived from com, 
which is the third ranked substance on 
most allergists’ top ten list of allergens. 

Also, many sweets, such as candy 
bars, contain other leading allergens, 
such as wheat, milk, and chocolate. (See 
top allergens this page.) 

“Most hyperactive children are react- 
ing to one or more of the most frequently 
hidden allergenic foods, but not to 
sucrose,” said Miller. 

He said those allergens can cause ana- 



phylactic reactions where children lose 
the ability to think clearly, tend to get out 
of control, bump into tables, and reverse 
letters when they write. 

“The research may be correct (about 
sugar) but is misleading,” said Miller. 
“When kids eat sweets, they’re eating 
something different than was studied in 
this investigation ... The study was a 
straw man that was set up to knock 
down.” 

Rapp suggests that teachers could eas- 
ily see the effect of sweets by holding 
dual parties at school. Serve sweets at 
one party and vegetables at another. Then 
compare results. Teachers should check 
the children and have them write, read 
and draw before and after taking the 
sugar. Those children who are sensitive 
to some ingredient in the sweets may 
develop red ears or cheeks and glassy 
eyes, become hyperactive or irritable and 
aggressive. Their penmanship and draw- 
ing skills may deteriorate. 

Also, the study tested children only 
once a week. Rapp said that when check- 
ing children for food allergies, take them 
off the food for five to 12 days and then 
give the food on an empty stomach. 

Check them in the next five to 15 
minutes. 

What’s in that sweet 
Pat Stoll, an elementary reme- 
dial reading teacher and co-presi- 
dent of the Galway Teachers 
Association in Saratoga County, 
shares the concern about other ingredi- 
ents in sweets. “I’m concerned about the 
caffeine in chocolate, which has been 
linked to mOod changes and headaches. 
TTiere may be more involved in candy 
than plain sugar.” 

In her own family, Stoll has seen that 
sugar substitutes can be a problem. 

“When we read ingredients, we watch for 
the aspartame, the fructose (sweetener 
from fruit), the com symps, the sucrose, 
any sweetener. Fructose can be a greater 
problem than plain sugar,” she said. 

Galway principal JoAnn Sole said 
that staff are seeing more students who 
are identified and treated as having at- 
tention deficit 
disorder or 
being hyper- 
active. In 
many in- 
stances, pediatricians 
and allergists who treat the chil 
dren are saying that sugar and 
diet are not the major factors in 
hyperactivity; (the mother’s) 
prenatal and prefetal care seem 
to be a stronger link. 

“Yet, I’d have to say that 
around Halloween and Valentine’s 
Day, when children have all this 
candy, there certainly is an impact ... 
for a day, a week, a month,” said Sole 
Shirley Morgan, a school nurse/ 
teacher and member of the Schodack 
Central School Faculty Association in 



Rensselaer County, said that she person- 
ally has not often witnessed the 
sugar/hyperactivity effect, 

“But I’ll tell you that there’s no con- 
vincing parents or teachers of that. I’ve 
heard colleagues say, ‘They’re (pupils) 
going to be off the walls this afternoon. 
Did you see all those kids with the 
slushies?”’ 

— • Van Dyke 
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'Top fen' allergens 

Pediatric allergists have iden- 
tified foods they cansider.most 
likely to trigger allergic reac- 
tions. .Children may be allergic 
to two or mare af the items an 
the prioritized list. 

■1 , milk and dairy praducts 

2. wheat 

3. earn 

4. chacolate 

5. egg 

6. say 

7. peanuts 

8. yeast 

9. sugar 

1 0. additives & preservatives 

1 1 . beef 

1 2. park 

1 3. chicken 

1 4. tamata 

15. citrus 
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Diabetes an -Epidemic’ 

The number of Americans living with diabetes has 
increased sixfold, to a record 15.7 million, since 1958, 
and one reason is that people are too fat, the govern- 
ment said yesterday. 

As of 1997, there were 10 million people alive who 
had been diagnosed with the disease, compared with 
1.6 million in 1958, the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention said. 

“We are becoming a more overweight population, we 
are less active, and we are also getting somewhat 
older,” said Dr. Frank Vinicor, director of the CDC’s 
diabetes division. “If you put all of those factors togeth- 
er, we are seeing a chronic disease epidemic occur- 
ring.” 

The CDC and the World Health Organization esti- 
mate 125 million people worldwide have diabetes. 
That number is expected to double by the year 2025. 

S 







Sugar Shocker 
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Teacher Notes 2 

The Ten Worst Additives 



4 . In alphabetical order, the ten worst additives are: 









1 Arpsulfame-K 

; used in soft drinks and baked goods 
Danger: Causes cancer in animals. 

2. Artificial Colon 

Sold as: Red No. 3 

Use: Cosmetics, foods 
Danger: Causes thyroid tumors in rats. 

Sold as: Vellow No. 5 

Dan'^S; P^opL suffer from hives, runny and smffy nose, occasionaliy, severe 
breathing problems. 

3. Aspartame 
Sold as: NutraSweet, Equal 

Use: Food sweetener babies; potential cause of 

SScrn^d behaviorai change; dizziness, headaches, 
epileptic-like seizures, menstrual problems. 

Ust; S;em oStion and shelf-life of foods 

Danger: Possibly carcinogenic to humans. Other ways p 

exist. 

6. Caffeine 

Use: Stimulant added to/found m o . interfere with reproduction. 

Danger: Can cause nervousness, aggravate fibrocystic breast disease 

affects developing fetus; may cause or aggra 

(benign lumps). Mildly addictive. 

7 Mnnosodium Glutam ate (MSG) 

Use: Flavoring in foods . ^est burning sensation in forearms 

n^nger Can lead to headaches, bghmess m cnesr, ^uii 6 

^ ■ and back of neck ("Chinese-restaurant s>mdrome ). 
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Peace Begins with Me 



8 . 

Use: 

Danger: 



SsSe meat (maintain red color, contribute to flavor, inhibit growth of 

CenTombtaed amines, can form powerful cancer-causing 

nltrosamines which occur most readily at high temperamres of frying and 
also in the stomach. Special problem: bacon, since fried at high 
temperature. 



9. .Saccharin 
Use: Sugar substitute 

Danger: Linked with cancer in laboratory animals. 



10 . 

Use: 



Danger: 



^t discoloration in dried fruit, fresh-cut potatoes; control black spots 
n ftP^hlv caught shrimp: prevent discoloration, bacterial growth an 



fermentation in wine. 

Can provoke allergic reactions, such as difficult breathing, 
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1HE (OUHIR OF DEA1H 



Radhika Sachdev 

T he next time you reach out 
for your favourite brand of ice- 
cream or that plate of saffron- 
coloured biryani at your favourite 
restaurant, remember that it could 
be loaded with textile 'and industrial 
dyes which can cause kidney prob- 
lems or, worse still, cancer. 

A study, conducted by a team of 
researchers from the Bangalore- 
based Indian Institute of Scientists 
(IIS), has concluded that food es- 
tablishments in Delhi are using many 
unpermItted synthetic agents, mainly 
textile and industrial dyes, to colour 
their foodstuffs, with impunity. 

After running laboratory tests on 
32 varieties of such items — includ- 
ing ice-creams, frozen desserts, 
flavoured milk, yoghurt, biscuits, 
pastries, cakes, candies, Indian 
sweetmeats and savouries — the 
team found heavy traces of indus- 
trial dyes in each of them. The study 
further states that even permitted 
dyes are being used Indiscriminately, 
far in excess of the statutory limits. 

The industrial 
dyes discovered in 



the tests were — 
auramine (yellow), 
metanil yellow, lead 
chromate, 
rhodamine (pink), 

Sudan 3 and 4 
(red), orange 2 and 
malachite green — 
all known for their 
high toxicity. “In 
fact, all these< 
colours can cause acute food poi- 
soning, are mutagenic and most have 
been identified as potential carcino- 
gens," says Dr Arun Patnaik, a re- 
searcher associated with the study 
who collected his food samples from 
Bengali Market, Green Park, Gole 
Market, Chowri Bazar, North Delhi 
and Mother Dairy outlets. 

A survey of a few restaurants in 
Bengali Market by the Deihi Times 
also revealed that most owners had 
no clue about which food colours are 
permitted. “The cooks gets the 
colours from the market," said the 
proprietor of one leading restaurant. 
Asked if this cook is educated and 
knows what he is purchasing, he 
countered, “How can a cook be edu- 
cated? But, he is very experienced. 
We have been running this restau- 
rant for several years. There has 
never been any problem." 

No restaurant in Delhi is licensed 
under the Prevention of Food Adul- 
teration (PFA) Act. “All they have is a 
license from the MOD under the Shop 
and Establishment Act," says PFAs 



joint director, Sunil Saxena. Worse, 
Delhi and Lakshwadeep are the only 
two states In the country where no 
bye-laws have yet been framed for 
the 1 997 amendment of the PFA Act. 
Where the PFA is an ex-cadre de- 
partment under the Delhi government 
with no licensing authority. Except for 
the director and the joint director, the 
posts of all the field staff are non- 
transferable. 

Consequently, the 36 food In- 
spectors and four local health authori- 
ties have been on their posts for the 
last 20 years or more. “We know they 
have all established a nexus with the 
traders. So, each successive direc- 
tor also decides not to send them to 
conduct raids. Instead, we use .our 
field staff to spread an awareness 
campaign amongst the public,” says 
Saxena. 

PFA's director, Ashok Bakshi,. 
when questioned, declined to com- 
ment on the issue. "This is a govern- 
ment decision. I cannot comment on 
it. But, we are told that the bye-laws 
will be framed very soon, maybe in a 
fortnight. Then 
we can exert 




more control 
on these food 
establish- 
ments,” he 
said. 

The 
amended Pre- 
vention of 
Food Adultera- 
tion Act per- 
mits the use of 
only eight food colours. In quantities 
not exceeding 100 ppm. However, 
only In the case of certain preserved 
and canned foods such as peas, 
strawberries, cherries, tomato juice, 
fruit syrup, fruit squash, jellies, jam, 
marmalade, crystallised or glazed 
fruits Is the permitted limit 200 ppm. 

“Yet, our tests concluded that In 
more than 51 per cent of cases, the 
limits were far exceeded," says 
Patnaik. For instance, in the case of 
cakes, pastries, biryani, jalebi, bis- 
cuits and tomato ketchup, the per- 
mitted levels were grossly exceeded. 
Even branded items such as ice- 
creams and dairy products do not ‘ 
mention the chemical composition of 
the colours used on the labelling ora 
warning of their possible side effects, 
as stipulated under the Act. 

PFA director Ashok Bakshi says, 
“We know some food establishments 
are using unpermitted colours or are 
using permitted colours in excess. 
We also conduct raids and nab them 
from time to time. What else can we 
do?" 
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ositive impacts 



SLctions 

on our economy and ecology 



Eco-ynHains 

Tlhe ten mniost omrapoiriainilt foods to teiuiy oirgairs'k 

Following are the ten most frequently and heavily pesti- 
cide-contaminated food products. Bu>ing organic foods can 
reduce exposure to toxic foods — check out your local nat- 
ural foods stores, food co-ops and farmers’ markets. 



Baby Food Federal pesticide 
standards do not adequately 
cover infant foods - 16 pesti- 
cides are detectable in most 
mainstream brands. 
Strawberries The single most 
heavily contaminated fruit or veg- 
etable sold in theU.S. 

Rice Herbicides and insecticides 
have contaminated ground-water 
near rice fields in California s 
Sacramento River Valley. 

Oats and Other Grains With six 
to eleven daily recommended 
servings, you can^t afford to 
ingest the excessive pesticides 
commonly used on grains. 

Milk To stimulate greater milk 
production, many dairy compa- 
nies routinely use the growth 
hormone rBCH, followed up with 



antibiotics to prevent infections 
often caused by the hormone. 
Corn 50 percent of all pesticides 
applied annually in the U.S. find 
their home in corn. 

Bananas The pesticides used 
during banana production 
include benomyl (linked to birth 
defects) and chlorpyrifos (a neu- 
rotoxin). 

Green Beans Mexican green 
beans are the worst offenders — 
9.4 percent of the crop is contam- 
inated with illegal pesticides. 

Peaches The FDA cited above- 
average rates of illegal pesticide 
violations on peaches. 

Apples Domestic apples have 
been found to be nearly as cont- 
aminated as strawberries. 



COiVTACT' Worliing C/otip. 1 7J8 CoMMicnaif Avr. W, 

Str. 600. \Vashlngton^C 20009. (202)667-6982. 



90% ORGANIC 



Buyinu organic food. pioiCci^ 
your family, ihc cnvlionmenL 
ramiU’ far m3 ‘and larn; uorkcrs. 



For example, Bob Scowcroffs family of four buys $120 worth of 
groceries each week. About 90% of their purchases are organic ($108). 
In a year, his family spends 

approximately $5,600 on organic food. 



10%NONORCANIC\ 




If just three additional families adopted 
this shopping pattern, they 
would generate 

$16,800 annually for the 
organic sector. 



Taken together, the 
four families would 
generate about 

522,400 annually, 

— enough to profitably sustain 
one organic farm for a full year. 



l:\ cn if you canT iniy cvciyiliio;; ra gardc y.ui am m.ilv. 
dilTcicncc 1>) increasing \ oui' t;l *ugamr hv-..:*. . 






SOURCE: Green Light, Volume 8, Issue 3. 
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VER wondered why high 
BR high cholesterol lev- • 
els. heart attack or dia-V. 
betes are almost syn- 
onymous with an urban 
lifestyle? Researchers have 
identified a number of fac- 
tors responsible for the same 
but the most important culprit 
seems to be ‘fat*. 

Does it mean that an 
absolute "No” to ghee or butter 
^nd an overemphasis on a cer- 
tain brand of cooking oil is the 
answer to our health prob- 
lems? Not really. It’s time we 
took a good look at the much- 
maligned fats and their role in 
our diet. 

We need fats and oils in our 
diet to make up for the extra 
calories without increasing the 
bulk of the diet (more true in 
case of young chil- 
dren and those who 
are underweight) 
id more 



spyery essential to protect us 
against the devils of hyperten- 
• Sion or diabetes. 

The fatty acids are obtained 
from a variety of "vegetable 
sources” including cereals, 
pulses, green leafy vegetables 
and vegetable oils like soy- 



with an increased risk to heart 
disease and certain specific 
cancers. Over emphasis on oils 
that are ver>* high in PUFA 
cause oxidative effects mak- 
ing a person \nilnerable to a 
disease like atherosclerosis. 

So what happens? We can’t 
banish the fats from our lives. 

We can’t indulge in them. 
The ideal way is to bal- 
ance their intake. This 
is how one could do it. 

* Incorporate a vari- 
ety of visible fats like 
vegetable oil, ghee or 
butter in your diet but 



puleses, green leafy vegeta- 
bles and small amount of 
nuts on a regular basis, a 
major part of your require- 
ment of essential fatty acid is 
met with. The vegetable oil 
that’s used while cooking 
adds to the remaining little, 
*Use a combination of cooking 
oils. Choose an oil like 
groundnut or til oil along with 
mustard or soyabean oil to 
acquire the right balance. 
*Improve on the quality of fats 
in your diet. Incorporate 
whole grain cereals like wheat 
and bajra. Eat pulses at least 
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importantly to meet the 
'^requirements of essential fatty 
acids. 

The essential fatty acids, 
needless to say. are an essen- 
tial requirement of the body but 
which cannot be met with by 
the body itself. We. therefore, 
have to depend on the dietary 
sources to ensure their ade- 
quacy. These fatty acids in turn 
produce a group of vital sub- 
stances in the body which are 



abean. til or sunflower oil 
(These come under the catego- 
ry’ of Poly Unsaturated Fatty 
Acid or PUFA). They are also 
present in ‘visible fats’ like mar- 
garine. ghee, butter, cream and 
coconut oil and ‘invisibly’ in 
meat, whole milk and its con- 
centrated products like khoya 
or ice creams (Called Saturat- 
ed Fatty Acids (SFA). 

Eating anything in excess is 
bad and fats are associated 



limit the total intake 
to approximately five 
tablespoons a day. 

As per the recent 
WHO guidelines for 
prevention of heart disease 
the recommended level of fat 
intake should range between 
15 per cent to 30 per cent of 
total calories consumed. Con- 
sidering our sedentary urban 
lifestyle we could stick to 
the lower limits which 
amounts to 20-25 gm {four to 
five teaspoons a day). *If your 
diet comprises whole grain 
cereals like chapati. bhakri 
or parboiled rices, a variety of 



three to four 
times a week. 
Emphasise 
on Black 

gram [Urad), 
Cow pea 
{ C h a w I i ] , 
Rajmah and 
Soyabean. 
Make season- 
al green leafy 
vegetables a 
part of at least 
one of your 
meals. If you 
are a non-vegetarian, switch 
to intake of fish two to three 
times a week Don’t go for 
fried fish. Steam, bake or 
grill it instead. Incorporate 
spices like methi seeds or rai 
(mustard seeds) in your diet. 

And, finally, look out for 
those invisible fat sources 
like mutton, beef, pork, 
organ meats, processed 
meats and egg yolk. Also 
try not to attack cakes, pas- 
tries or frozen desserts like 
ice-creams when offered to 
you. Try a little nibbling at 
them only once in a while. 
And that’s the wav to be, H 
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next time you l(x>k 
' ^ iiHo a mirror. Jake a ^oocl. 
hard c/c/ckonl wind siarcs 
back at you. A crooked 
nose, perhaps? Ups loo 
iliin? A shiny pale? You recoil in 
horror. And j^el a ^ood view of 
f-'’-vl siomaeh. which doesn'l lei 
see yoiii’ toes. So you hide 
your lace with that flabby arm 
and turn away to show that bid 
butt... 

11 you can't think of one part 
of your body that you like, then 
diis piece is for you. Because 
most ol us. at most times, arc 
unhappy alx)iil die way we look. 
We often buy clothes that arc 
either a size too bij* (so that our 
so-called fat doesn't show) or too 



n’t "actively wii^i a war ji^ainsl 
fat!" 

So why? Why do most of us 
have a poor body iina^e? Why are 
we persisiaiilly unliappy about 
the genetic cards dealt to us? 

"I don’t know why 1 feel so 
unhappy about the way I look." 
says P Vaidehi. an attractive, 
intcllideni woman in her late 
20s, "There are times when 1 
don't want to ^el out of the 
house because I feel so ujjly. 
Nobody can understand it. 1 
look perfectly okay to them." 

"All ol us have an inaccurate 
body iiiuidc." writes liutehinson 
in Transjorming Body linage. 
"We almost always overestimate 
our size." But if these thoughts 




If that’s what you think every time you 
look into a mirror, take a second look. For 
it's not just your cheekbones — it’s also 
your mind that decides how attractive 
you feel, writes, GAYATRI PAGDI 



small (so we hope to lit into it 
some day). We aren't sure if 
there's room for us in a crowd- 
ed elevator or that we can 
squeeze in between two people 
on a seat. And we are pleasant- 
ly surprised when attractive 
lieoplc show any interest in us. 
In other words, our appear- 
ance. our shape, our size, usu- 
ally doesn't let us measure ii)). 

A pcricctly unnecessary 
thought, but a fairly common 
one. An inter national body 
image siincy done early last 
year showed that more ilian 90 
per cent women and 75 per cent 
men are dissatisfied about their 
q>pca ranee and would like to 
up rove on it. In 1997 Psychal- 
gg Today polled ^.000 readers 
ii a similar surx-ey. Fifiy-si.x per 
eiii of women and 43 per cent 
icn were dissatisfied with their 
l|r;':fiaiiee. High on ilie liale- 
u^/br women were their hips 
id for men their chests. And 
)th hated their abdomans 
'Ssionalely. As if to furihur 
tphasise this point. Uo- 
led psychiatrist and author 
ria Hutchinson studied 100 
•pie chosen especially for 
r normal weight and no his- 
of eating disorders. She 
id that only one of them was- 



actually start nagging us and 
then go on to take the propor- 
tions of a torment each tinie we 
look into the mirror, tlicn we 
have a problem on hands. We 
could be sulfcring from what 
psychologists call the Body 
Dysmorphic Disorder (BDD). 

Sufferers of BDD not only dis- 
like some aspect of how they 
look but arc actually preoc- 
cupied with it. causing them- 
selves emotional distress. 
Writes Katherine A Phillips, 
author of T7ie Broken Mirror: 
Understanding 
(u\d TrvatuKj 
Body /Aysmor- 
phic D^onrier 
and director of 
tlie Body limige 
Progranune at 
Butler Hospital. 

USA. "If you 
worry about 
your appear- 
imee for more 
tiuui an hour a 




husbands have told us. what we 
sec around us. the culture 
that we live in and our own 
expectations of ourselves. "I 
went to a school that seemed to 
me to be nilcd witli pretty pink 
girls." says nicdiapcrson Vaish- 
navi Balamurali. "I was the only 
one who stood out because 1 was 



Heasons for a poor body tni&BC: 




To Iniprotfo on li you could 


* Weight gain 




* Stop bad-mouthing 


" Media's obsession with 




your body 


thinness 




" Shun relationships where 


* Cultural pressures 




your sense of self-wortli is 


" Physical changes like preg- 




affected 


nancy 




* Learn to take a compli- 


' Disfigurement due to an 




ment. People, more often 


accident 

* Chronic illness 
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day. are anxious at work alxji it how 
you look, which ailcets vui.r per- 
foniumcc. and you're self-con- 
scious at social gcMogcLlicrs. then 
it's a significant problem." 

1 low we feel about how we look 
is a product of what our fami- 
ly. friends, relatives, boyfriends. 
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tall and dark, 'rhcywerc always 
the pnnccss in * play and ' 
w-as always the bodyguard. It 
took me years to realise that 
theirs wasn't the only body type 
that was beautiful." 

Says Shivakami Kajamutha- 
iah. a Clinical Psychologist. "A 



negative body image directly 
results in low self-esteem and 
depression. The phenomenon is 
more common among women. 
Housewives, more tlian the 
working women, have their 
self-worth linked with their 
appearance and body image." 

But men don't escape tills either. 

"Men arc 
increasingly 
under pres- 
sure to be 
strong. big. 
tall." says 
Shivakami. 
"Being big is 
perceived as 
being manly'. 
While women 
feel that men 
would prefer a 
thinner shajx: than they actually do. 
men lecl women would )jre- 
fera larger sliapc than Uicy actu- 
ally do." 

And so we battle with our bod- 
ies. spending time thinking of 
what needs work, debating 
which foods to avoid, laying on 



the guilt when our exercise 
bike is used to hang bags on. 
And, In Uic course of all this, 
forget that factors like heredity, 
our body's frame and how fast 
it burns calories have a lot to do 
with its size and shape. 

So while the financially better- 
equipped go for liposuctions 
and cosnicllc surgeries others 
go for the more convenient' 
crash diets. For most, crash 
diets don't work. Typically any- 
one who goes on such a diet 
loses weight for a while, and 
within a short while gains back 
all that they lost. Experts arc 
now telling us that diets actu- 
ally serve to lower your metabo- 
lism in response to what your 
body perceives as starva- 
tion. So. you can't win. Tliis 
yo-yo dieting is also harm- 
ful otlicrw’isc. Experts say 
that repeated weight loss 
and gain can lead to loss of 
bone mass and increase the 
risk of osteoporosis. 
Besides, a bad diet is linked 
with anaemia. low'crcd 
resistance to infection and 
chronic fatigue. In extreme 
cases this obsession with 
thinness leads to eating dis- 
orders like anorexia or 
bulimia. 

Besides, in search of the 
perfect body we may just 
lose out on other impor- 
tant things. Said Dr jeevan 
Mohadikar. a sexologist, in 
an interview some time ago. 
"People who arc physically self- 
conscious cannot enjoy a 
healthy sex life." A study found 
that women w-lio were ashamed 
of their bodies reached orgasm 
less often. And that a low body 
image also affected a man's sex- 
ual performance. 

Probably one of the healthiest 
things we can do for ourselves, 
whether male or female, is to 
learn to accept and appreciate 
the bodies we have right now. 
Because good health is some- 
thing more than the number 
we sec on Uic weighing scale. 
And tlic fact remains that both 
body image and self-esteem arc 
perceptions that are not linked 
to physical realities. What mat- 
ters is how we decide to feel 
about it all. 

So throw out that scule. 
Refuse to abuse your body by 
those starvation routines. And 
the next time someone nags you 
about your size or sha|X! or 
weight, instead of saying "So. 
what should 1 do? Amputate a 
leg to weigh less?" remind him 
and yourself that looking like a 
model is not on cards. And 
remember what Gertrude Stein 
had said. "Let me listen to me. 
and not to them." ■ 
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THE REALITIES OF ANIMAL BASED AGRICULTURE 

Facts excerpted from Diet for a New America by John Robbins 

Reprinted and distributed-^y Pecpie for the Ethical Treatment of Animals with permission from John Robbins. 



Human population of United States: 243 million 
Number of human beings who could be fed by grain and soybeans eaten by U.S. 
livestock: 1.3 billion 
Sacred food of Native Americans: Com 
Percen^tage of com grown in United States eaten by human beings: 20 
Percentage of corn grown in United States eaten by livestock: 80 
Percentage of oats grown in United States eaten by livestock: 95 
Percentage of protein wasted by cycling grain through livestock; 90 
Percentage of carbohydrate wasted by cycling grain through livestock: 99 
Percentage of dietary fiber wasted by cycling grain through livestock: 100 
How frequently a child dies of starvation: Every tw’O seconds 
Pounds of potatoes that can be grown on one acre of land: 20,000 
Pounds of beef that can be produced on one acre of land: 165 
Percentage of U.S. agricultural land used to produce beef: 56 
Pounds of grain and soybeans needed to produce one pound of feedlot beef: 16 
Pounds of protein fed to chickens to produce one pound of protein as chicken flesh: 5 
Pounds of protein fed to hogs to produce one pound of protein as hog flesh: 7.5 
Number of children who starve to death eveiy day: 40,000 
Number of pure vegetarians who can be fed on the amount of land 
needed to feed one person consuming a meat-based diet: 20 
Number of people who will starve to death this year: 60 million 
Number of people who could be adequately fed by the grain saved if Americans reduced 
their intake of meat by 10 percent: 60 million 
Historic cause of demise of many great civilizations; Topsoil depletion 
Percentage of original U.S. topsoil lost to date: 75 
Amount of U.S. cropland lost each year to soil erosion: 4 million acres (size of 
-4^ Connecticut) 

Percentage of U.S. topsoil loss directly associated with livestock raising: 85 
Number of acres of U.S. forest that have been cleared to create cropland to produce a 
meat-centered diet: 260 million 

How often an acre of trees disappears in the U.S.: Every 8 seconds 
.Acres of trees spared per year by each indiridual who sw itches 
to a pure vegetarian diet: 1 

A driving force behind the destruction of the tropical rain forests: 

American meat habit 

Amount of meat imported annually by U.S. from Costa Rica. El Salvador. Guatemala. 
Nicaragua. Honduras and Panama; 200 million pounds 
Amount of meat eaten by average person in Costa Rica, El Salvador. Guatemala. 
Nicaragua, Honduras and Panama: Less than the average American housecat 
Current rate of species extinction due to destruction of tropical rain forests 
and related habitats: 1,000 per year 

User of more than half of all water used for all purposes in the United States: 
Livestock production 

Quantity of water used in the production of the average cow sufficient to: 

Float a destroyer 

Water needed to produce one pound of wheat: 25 gallons 
Water needed to produce one pound of meat: 2.500 gallons 
Cost of common hamburger if water used by meat industr; was not subsidized by U.S. 
taxpayers: $35 per pound 
Current cost for one pound of protein from wheat: $1.50 
Cost for one pound of protein from beefsteak if U.S. taxpay'ers ceased subsidizing meat 
industry’s use of water: $89 

Length of time world’s petroleum reserves would last if all human beings ate a meat- 
centered diet: 13 years 

Length of time world s petroleum reserves would last if all human beings ate a 
vegetarian diet: 260 years 

Principal reason for L.S. military intenention in Persian Gulf: Dependence on 
foreign oil 

Barrels of oil imported daily by U.S.; 6.8 million 
Percentage of energy* return (as food energy per fossil energy expended) of most energy-" 
efficient factory farming of meat: 34.5 

P Q energy return (as food energy per fossil energy expended ) of least energy- 
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efficient plant food: 328 

Pounds of soybeans produced by the amount of fossil fuel needed to produce one pound 
of feedlot beef: 40 

Percentage of raw materials consumed in U.S. for all purposes to produce current meat- 
centered diet; 33 

Percentage of raw materials consumed in U.S. for all purposes needed to produce fullv 
vegetarian diet: 2 

Production of excrement by total U.S. human population: 

12.000 pounds per second 
Production of e.xcrement by U.S. livestock: 

250.000 pounds per second 
Sewage system in U.S. cities: Common 
Sewage system in U.S. feedlots: None 

Amount of unrecycled waste produced annually by U.S. livestock in 
confinement operations: 1 billion tons 
Relative concentration of feedlot wastes compared to raw domestic sewage: 

10 to several hundred times more highly concentrated 
WTiere feedlot w'aste often ends up: In our water 
Number of U.S. medical schools: 125 
Number of U.S. medical schools with a required course in nutrition: 30 
Training in nutrition received during four years of medical school by 
an average U.S. physician: 2.5 hours 
How frequently a heart attack strikes in the U.S.: Every 25 seconds 
How* frequently a heart attack kills in the U.S.: Every 45 seconds 
Most common death in the U.S.: Heart attack 
Risk of death from heart attack by average .American man: 50 
Risk of death from heart attack by average American vegetarian man: 15 % 

Risk of death from heart attack by average American pure vegetarian man: 

4^c 

Amount you reduce your risk of heart attack by reducing your consumption of meat. 

dairy products and eggs by 10 percent: 9 9c 
.Amount you reduce your risk of heart attack by reducing your consumption of meat. 

dairy products and eggs by 50 percent: 45 9c 
.Amount you reduce your risk of heart attack by reducing your consumption of meat, 
dairy products and eggs by 100 percent: 90 9c 
Rise in blood cholesterol from consuming one egg per day: 12 9c 
Rise in heart attack risk from a 12 percent rise in blood cholesterol: 24 9c 
.Meat, dairy, and egg industries claim there is no reason to be concerned about your 
blood cholesterol as long as it is “normal” 

Your risk of dying of a disease caused by clogged arteries if your blood cholesterol is 
“normal”: More than 50 9: 

\our risk of d\ing of a disease caused by clogged arteries if you do not consume 
saturated fat and cholesterol: 5 9 

Leading sources of saturated fat and cholesterol in American diets: Meat, dairy 
products, and eggs 

Hollyw'ood celebrity paid by Meat Board to tout beef as "real food for real people”: 
James Garner 

.Medical event experienced by -James Gamer in .April 19SS; Quintuple coronary- 
artery bypass surgery 

World populations with high meat intakes that do not have correspondingly high rates 
of colon cancer: None 

World populations with low meat intakes that do not have correspondingly 
low rates of colon cancer: None 

Increased risk of breast cancer for women who eat meat daily compared to women who 
eat meat less than once a week: Four times higher 
Egg Board's advertising slogan: “The incredible edible egg” 

Photographs often accompanying the Egg Board s slogan: 

Young women in bathing suits, emphasizing the shape of their breasts 
Increased risk of breast cancer for women who eat eggs daily compared to women who 
eat eggs less than once a week; Three times higher 
Milk Producer’s original ad campaign slogan: “Everybody needs milk” 

What the Federal Trade Commission called the “Everybody needs milk” slogan: “False, 
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^ misleading and deceptive” 

Milk Producer’s revised campaign slogan: “Milk has something for everybody” 
Increased risk of breast cancer for women who eat butter and cheese three or more 
tidies a week compared to women who eat these foods less than once a week: Three 
times higher 

Part of female chicken s body that produces eggs: Ovaries 
Increased risk of fatal ovarian cancer for women who eat eggs three or more times a 
week compared to women who eat eggs less than once a week: Three times higher 
Foods U.S. males are conditioned to think of as “manly”: Animal products 
Increased risk of fatal prostate cancer for men who consume meats, cheese, eggs and 
milk compared to men w ho eat these foods sparingly or not at all: 3.6 times higher 
The Meat Board tells us: Today’s meats are low in fat 
The Meat Board shows us: A serving of beef they claim has “only 300 calories" 
The Meat Board doesn’t tell us: 

The serving of beef they show us is onlv three ounces (half the size of an 
average serving of beef) and has been surgically defatted with a scalpel 
The dairy industry tells us: Whole milk is 3.5 Tr fat 
The dairy industry doesn’t tell us: That 3.3 figure is based on weight, and most 
of the weight in milk is w'ater 

The dairy industry doesn’t want us to know: The amount of calories as fat in whole 

milk is 50 

Oscar Mayer tells us: It is a “myth” that hot dogs are fatty 
Oscar Mayer demonstrates their point by favorably comparing the fattiness of hot dogs 
to such iow'fat” bastions as: Margarine, mayonnaise, salad dressing and cream 

cheese 

The Dairy Council tells us: Milk is nature’s most perfect food 
The Dairy Council doesn’t tell us: Milk is nature’s most perfect food for a baby 
calf, who has four stomachs, will double his or her weight in 47 days, and is 
destined to w eigh 300 pounds within a year 
The Dairy Council tells children: To grow* up big and strong, drink lots of milk. 
The Dairy Council occasionally tells children: The enzyme necessary for digestion 
of milk is lactase 

The Dairy Council never tells children: 20 % of Caucasian children and 80 % of 
black children have no lactase in their intestines 
The meat, dairy and egg industries tell us: Animal products constitute two of the 
“Basic Four” food groups 

^The meat, dairy and egg industries don’t tell us: There w'ere originally 12 official 
basic food groups — before these industries applied enormous political 
pressure on behalf of their products 
The meat, dairy and egg industries tell us: We are wtII fed only 
with animal products 

The meat, dairy and egg industries don't tell us: The diseases that are commonly 
prevented, consistently improved, and sometimes cured by a low-fat 
vegetarian diet include: strokes, heart disease, osteoporosis, kidney stones, 
breast cancer, colon cancer, prostate cancer, pancreatic cancer, ovarian 
cancer, cervical cancer, stomach cancer, endometrial cancer, diabetes, 
hypoglycemia, kidney disease, peptic ulcers, constipation, hemorrhoids, hiatal 
hernias, diverticulosis, obesity, gallstones, hypertension, asthma, irritable 
colon syndrome, salmonellosis, trichinosis 
Pesticide residues in the U.S. diet supplied by meat: 53 9c 
Pesticide residues in the L .S. diet supplied by dairy products: 23 ^ 

Pesticide residues in the U.S. diet supplied by vegetables: 6 9c 
Pesticide residues in the U.S. diet supplied by fruits: 4 9c 
Pesticide residues in the U.S. diet supplied by grains: 1 ^c 
Percentage of U.S. mother’s milk containing significant levels of DDT: 99 
Percentage of U.S. vegetarian mother's milk containing significant levels of DDT: S9c 
Relative pesticide contamination in breast milk of meat-eating mothers compared to 
pesticide contamination in breast milk of vegetarian mothers: 33 times as high 
r Percentage of male college students sterile in 1950: .3 

Percentage of male college students sterile in 1978; 23 
Sperm count of average American male compared to 30 years ago; Decreased 30 9c 
Principal reason for sterility and sperm count reduction in U.S. males: Chlorinated 
hydrocarbon pesticides (including dioxin, DDT, etc.) 

Percentage of chlorinated'hydrocarbon pesticide residues in American diet attributable 
to meats, dairy products, fish and eggs: 94 

The Meat Board tells us not to be concerned about the dioxins and other pesticides in 
today’s beef because: The quantities are so small 
The Meat Board doesn’t want us to know: How' potent dioxin and the other 
pesticides are 

The Meat Board particularly doesn’t want us to know: A mere ounce of dioxin could 
kill 10 million people 

Q The USDA tells us: Our meat is inspected 

doesn’t tell us: Fewer than one out of every 250,000 slaughtered 
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animals is tested for toxic chemical residues 
The dye used for many years by the USDA to stamp meaU “Choice,” “Prime” or “U S 
No. 1 USDA”: Violet Dye No. 1 

Current status of Violet Dye No. 1: Banned as a proven carcinogen 
Wingspan of average leghorn chicken: 26 inches 
Space average leghorn chicken is given in egg factories: 6 inches 
Number of 700-plus-pound pigs in a tv'pical factory farm confined to space the size of a 
twin bed: three 

Reason today’s veal is so tender: Calves are never allow'ed to take a single step 
Reason today’s veal is so whitish-pink: Calves are force-fed an anemia-producing 

diet 

McDonald’s brags about: 60 billion sold 
McDonald’s doesn’t brag about: 30 million butchered 
McDonald s clown, Ronald McDonald, tells children: Hamburgers grow in 
hamburger patches and love to be eaten 
McDonald s clown, Ronald McDonald, doesn’t tell children: Hamburgers are ground- 
up COW’S who have had their throats slit by machetes or their brains bashed in 
by sledgehammers. 

Original actor to play Ronald McDonald: Jeff Juliano 
Diet now followed by Jeff Juliano: Vegetarian 
Number of animals killed for meat per hour in the United States: 300,000 
Occupation with highest employee turnover rate in the United States: Slaughterhouse 

worker 

Occupation with highest rate of employee injury in the United States: Slaughterhouse 

worker 

Cost to render an animal unconscious prior to slaughter with captive-bolt pistol so that 
process is done humanely: One cent 

Reason given by meat industry for not utilizing captive bolt pistol; Too expensive 
Percentage of all U.S.- produced antibiotics routinely fed to livestock: 55 
Percentage of staphylococci infections resistant to penicillin in 1960: 13 
Percentage of staphylococci infections resistant to penicillin in 1988: 91 
Reason: Breeding of antibiotic-resistant bacteria in factory farms due to 
routine feeding of antibiotics to livestock 
Effectiveness of all “wonder drug” antibiotics: Declining rapidly 
Reason: Breeding of antibiotic-resistant bacteria in factory farms due to 
routine feeding of antibiotics to livestock 
Response by entire European Economic Community to routine feeding 
of antibiotics to livestock: Ban 

Response by American meat and pharmaceutical industries to routine feeding 
of antibiotics to livestock: Full and complete support 
Only man to win Ironman Triathalon more than twice: Dave Scott (six-time winner) 
Food choices of Dave Scott: Vegetarian 
World record holder for 24-hour triathalon: Sixto Linares 
Food choices of Sixto Linares: Strict vegetarian 
Athlete who most dominated OUmipic sport in track and field history: Edwin Moses 
(undefeated for eight years in the 400-meter hurdles) 

Food choices of Edwin Moses; Vegetarian 
Other notable vegetarian athletes: 

• Stan Price (World record — bench press) 

• Robert Sweetgall (World’s premier ultra-distance walker) 

• Paavo Nurmi (20 world records in distance running, nine Olympic medals) 

• Bill Pickering (World record — swimming English Channel) 

• Murray Rose (World records — 400- and 1300-meter freestyle swimming) 

• Andreas Cabling (Winner — Mr. International bodybuilding championships) 

• Roy Hilligan (Winner — Mr. America bodybuilding championships) 

• Pierreo Verot (World record — downhill endurance skiing) 

• Estelle Gray and Cherji Marek (World record — cross-countrj' tandem 

cycling) 

• James and Jonathan deDonato (World record — distance butterfly 

swimming) 

• Ridgely Abele (Winner — eight national championships in karate, including 

U.S. Karate Association World Championships) 

Diet for a Sew America by John Robbins is available from EarthSave, P.O. Box 
949, Felton, CA 95018-0949 ($12.93 plus 30c postage, plus 83c when California 
state tax applies). 

For more information on vegetarianism and a cruelty-free lifestyle, contact: 
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PEOPLE FOR THE ETHICAL 
TREATMENT OF ANIMALS 
501 FRONT STREET 
NORFOLK. VA 2351.0 
757-622-PETA 
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/ MEATOIlt HEAlTH C^OTES 



“We recommend more liberal use of grains, fruits, vegetables, 
and legumes, development of high quality vegetable protein 
products, and reduction of caloric intake from saturated fats.” 
Report of the Inter-Society Commission for Health Disease 
Resources, 15 December 1970 

“Individual pure vegetarians from many populations of the 
world have maintained seemingly excellent health. This 
demonstrates that diets of . . . plant foods can be nutritionally 
adequate." National Academy of Sciences, May 1974 

“The diet . . . rich in meat, other sources of saturated fat and 
cholesterol ... is everywhere associated with high rates of 
ischemic heart disease, certain cancers, diabetes, obesity.” 
Mark Hegsted, (JSDA Human Nutrition Center, Jan, 1977 

“Americans should increase their consumption of fruits, 
vegetables and whole grains; and decrease their consumption 
of meat and fat.” Dietary Goals for the U.S., Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, February 1977 

“People should consume , . . less saturated fat and cholesterol 
. . . less red meat . . . more complex carbohydrates such as 
whole grains, cereals, fruits, and vegetables." Healthy People 
by the U,S. Surgeon General, July 1979 

"T^“Both breast cancer and colon cancer have been generally 
associated with the level of consumption of animal fat." 
Arthur Upton, Director, National Cancer Institute, OcL 1979 

“Epidemiological studies have repeatedly shown an associa- 
tion between dietary fat and increased risk of breast, prostate 
and large bowel cancer. They have also suggested an associa- 
tion between dietary protein and increased risk of cancer. 
Other epidemiological studies have suggested that consump- 
tion of carotene-rich and cruciferous vegetables are associ- 
ated with a reduced risk of cancer” Committee on Diet, 
Nutrition and Cancer; National Research Council, 1982 

“Animal fats, especially those in milk, butter, cheese and 
meat, are mostly highly saturated, and an excess intake of 
such foods may be partly responsible for the development of 
atheroma, which causes atherosclerosis." 

^ Family Medical Guide, American Medical Association 

“1.5 million deaths per year in the Cl.S. are from diseases 
associated with diets high in saturated fats and cholesterol. 
The major dietary sources of fat in the American diet are 
meat, poultry, fish, dairy products, and fats and oils . . . 

Dietary cholesterol is found only in foods of animal origin . . . 
Reduce consumption of saturated fat and cholesterol. . . . 
Increase consumption of whole grain foods and cereal prod- 
ucts, vegetables and fruits.” The Surgeon GeneraVs Report 
on Nutrition and Health, 1988 



“Reduce saturated fat and cholesterol intake by substituting 
. . .for fatty meats and whole-milk dairy products; by choos- 
ing more vegetables, fruits, cereals, and legumes . . . Increased 
risks of certain cancers and heart disease have been associ- 
ated in some population studies with diets high in meat . . ." 
Report of the Committee on Diet and Health, National 
Research Council, 1989 

“Choose a diet low in fat, saturated fat and cholesterol . . . 
with plenty of vegetables, fruits and grain products.” Nutrition 
and Your Health: Dietary Guidelines for Americans, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, 1990 

“We are basically a vegetarian species and should be eating a 
wide variety of plant foods and minimizing our intake of 
animal foods.” T. Colin Campbell, Director of the Chinese 
Health Study, Cornell University, May 1990 

“Now some people scoff at vegetarians, but they have a 
fraction of our heart attack rate and they have only 40 percent 
of our cancer rate ... On the average, they outlive other men 
by about six years now. And they outlive other women by 
about three years . . . When you see the golden arches, you’re 
probably on the road to the pearly gates.” William Castelli, 
M.D., Director, Framingham Heart Study, 1990 

“The major dietary sources of total fat, saturated fat and 
cholesterol in the (J.S. are meats, processed meat products, 
whole-milk dairy products, eggs . . ." Improving Americans 
Diet and Health, National Research Council, 1991 

“A vegetarian diet deriving no more than 10 percent of 
calories from fat can actually reverse heart disease.” 

Dean Ornish, M.D., Univ. of California, San Francisco, 1993 

“There may be more than 20,000 infections due to E, coli 
(from ground beef) in the Clnited States, many of them 
unreported . . . This is the most serious health problem in 
food-borne disease, but we’ve not been able to get the 
message out.” Mitchell Cohen, Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, 13 February 1994 

“REDGCE YOaR CANCER RISK: 

1. Avoid obesity 
2 Eat a varied diet 

3. Include a variety of vegetables and fruits in the daily diet 

4. Eat more whole grain cereals, vegetables, and fruits 

5. Cut down on total fat intake 

6 Eat less smoked, salted and nitrite-cured foods 
7. Greatly restrict alcohol consumption, if you drink at alP 
American Cancer Society, Inc. 
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During the last three decades we have seen a steady stream of medi- 
cal reports linking consumption of animal fat and meat with elevated 
risk of “killer” diseases. Here are some recent examples. 

GENERAL DISEASES 

A massive study of the diet and health of 6,500 Chinese, conducted by 
a Cornell (Jniversity biomedical team, documents conclusively the merits 
of a diet free of all animal ingredients in preventing heart disease, stroke, 
cancer, diabetes, osteoporosis, and even calcium and iron deficiency! 
Moreover, while the Chinese consume 20 percent more calories, Ameri- 
.,^ans are 25 percent fatter, because they consume three times as much 
fat. Although the Chinese take in only half as much calcium as Ameri- 
cans do, they rarely suffer from osteoporosis, because they consume 
less protein which depletes calcium from the bones. Finally, the Chi- 
nese take in twice as much iron as Americans do, mostly from plant 
sources. The Neu) York Times, 8 May 1990 

A (JSDA Human Nutrition Research Center study of 508 youngsters 
found that overweight boys and girls were twice as likely to suffer of 
heart disease later in life and that overweight boys were five times as 
likely to have colon cancer and twice as likely to have gout as their thin 
counterparts. Neu) England Journal of Medicine, 5 Piooember 1992 



A six-year study of 88,000 nurses by Boston’s Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital found that those who ate meat every day were more than twice 
as likely to get colon cancer as those who avoided meat. ISeio England 
Journal of Medicine, 13 December 1990 

A comparative study of 1,150 patients who died of colon cancer with 
6,000 healthy people found that people who ate small amounts of 
grains, vegetables and fruits had 2-3 times the risk of dying of the dis- 
ease as those who consumed larger amounts of these foods. National 
Cancer Institute Journal, 6 October 1992 

A review of 156 diet and health studies by researchers from the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute and University of California (Berkeley) charac- 
terized the evidence linking fruit and vegetable consumption with pre- 
vention of several forms of cancers as “exceptionally strong and con- 
sistent.” The authors concluded that people with a low intake of fruits 
and vegetables have twice or more the risk of cancer as people with a 
high intake. Piutrition and Cancer, September 1992 

A study of 1,206 men by (Jniversity of Buffalo researchers found that 
men who ate the largest amounts of fruits and vegetables had the low- 
est risk of bladder cancer. Piutrition and Cancer, December 1992 



A study of 142 diabetic and 79 healthy children at the Toronto Hospital 
for Sick Children concluded that drinking cow’s milk during infancy 
may trigger juvenile diabetes in people who are genetically predisposed 
to the disease. New England Journal of Medicine, 30 July 1992 

A study of 45,619 male health workers by Harvard School of Public 
Health found that men with the highest intake of potassium, contained 
in fruits and vegetables, reduced their risk of kidney stones by 50 per- 
^^p^ent, while those who ate the most animal protein increased their risk 
by 33 percent. Piew England Journal of Medicine, 25 March 1993 

CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES 

A comparative study of 64 vegetarians and 90 non-vegetarian children 
aged 5-8 at Boston (Jniversity found that none of the vegetarian chil- 
dren were at risk of future heart disease, whereas 20 percent of the 
non- vegetarian children were. Vegetarian Times, September 1992 

A study of 87,245 female nurses by Harvard Medical School found that 
women who ate lots of fruits and vegetables cut their risk of stroke by 
54 percent. Spinach and carrots, with the antioxidant vitamins (beta- 
carotene, C and E), were quite effective. American Heart Association's 
Epidemiology Meeting, March 1993 

A study of 1 ,85 1 male employees of Chicago's Western Electric Co. by 
(Jniversity of Texas scientists found that men whose diet contained 
amounts of vitamin C and beta-carotene from 1 -2 oranges and carrots 
per day had a 30 percent lower risk of dying from heart disease. 
American Heart Association's Epidemiology Meeting. March, 1993 

>i^A study of 1,160 Massachusetts men and women, aged 67-96, 
* concluded that older people should eat five servings a day of fruits and 
vegetables to reduce their risk of heart disease and stroke. Fruits and 
vegetables contain vitamin B6 and folate which prevent the formation 
of an amino acid that contributes to arterial blockage. Journal American 
Medical Association, 7 December 1993 

American Heart Association reports that heart disease and stroke killed 
923,422 Americans in 1991 . The Association estimates this year's cost 
of treating these diseases at $1 10 billion and the associated loss in 
productivity at $18 billion. The Washington Post, 18 January 1994 




A study of 47,855 male health workers by Harvard School of Public 
Health found that those who ate red meat five or more times per week 
had 2.6 times the risk of developing prostate cancer as those who ate 
red meat once a week or less. Prostate cancer is the second deadliest 
form of cancer in men, responsible for 32,000 deaths annually in the 
G.S. Journal of the Piational Cancer Institute, 6 October 1993 

A study by Yale (Jniversity researchers of 800 New Yorkers, Including 
both smokers and non-smokers, found that those who consumed 2.5 
servings a day of fruits and vegetables had a 60 percent lower risk of 
developing lung cancer than those who ate one or fewer servings. The 
National Cancer Institute estimates that 22,000 non-smokers (15 
percent of the total) die of lung cancer each year. Journal of the 
Piational Cancer Institute, January 1994 

Three studies of 1240 children at the (Jniversity of Southern 
California found a link between consumption of hot dogs and 
incidence of childhood leukemia and brain tumors. Children 
who ate more than 12 hot dogs per month had nine times the 
norma! risk of developing childhood leukemia. Children born 
to mothers who ate more than three hot dogs per month during 
pregnancy or those conceived by fathers who ate hot dogs had 
twice the norma! risk of developing brain tumors. Cancer Causes 
and Control. June 1994 

INFECTIOaS DISEASES 

Pregnant women and the elderly should avoid undercooked meats, deli 
foods and soft cheeses to reduce their risk of contracting listeriosis 
which can produce flu-like symptoms, blood poisoning, birth defects, 
and death. The disease is caused by Listeria monocytogenes, an 
extremely hardy pathogen. Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 15 April 1992 

The Centers For Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) estimates that 
20,000 Escherichia coli 0157 infections per year occur in the (J.S., 
though most go unreported. This is the leading cause of bloody diar- 
rhea and hemolytic uremic syndrome, an incurable disease that can 
cause kidney failure and death in children. The major sources are ground 
beef and milk. The Washington Post, 13 February 1994 

The number of Salmonella enteridis infections from raw poultry, eggs 
and other animal products is estimated at 400,000 - 4 million per year, 
but most are unreported or misdiagnosed as “flu.” Background Paper 





h Millions of acres of forestland are devas- 
? tated through conversion to grazing land 
^ and cropland to feed farm animals, both in 
( the G.S, and abroad. Runoff from these 
J lands carries suspended and dissolved 

1 solids, organic matter, nutrients, and pesti- 
f cides into our lakes and streams, account- 
0 ^ ing for more water pollution than all other 
h human activities combined. Overgrazing 
y and intensive cultivation eventually turn 

2 these lands into desert, posing a severe 
$ long-term threat to our survival. 



problems, according to a 1991 United 
Nations report. The study estimates that 
430 million acres in the American West is 
suffering a 25 to 50 percent yield reduc- 
tion, largely because of overgrazing. ■ 

• The United States has lost one third ot 
its topsoil. An estimated six of the seven 
billion tons of eroded soil is directly 
attributable to srazins and unsustainable 



hours. Nearly 500,000 pounds of manure 
are produced daily on a standard 10,000- 
head feedlot. This is the rough equivalent 
of what a city of 1 10,000 would produce 
in human waste. There are 42.000 feedlots 
in 13 U.S. states. 

Depletion of Fossil Fuels 

6 Intensive animal aericulture uses adis- 



eforestation 

O Cattle ranching is a primary cause of 
deforestation in Latin America. Since 
1960, more than one quarter of all Central 



methods of producing feed crops for cattle 
and other livestock. 

® Each pound of feedlot steak costs about 
35 pounds of eroded American topsoil, 
according to the Worldwatch Institute, ' 



proportionate amount of fossil fuels. 
Supplying the world with a typical 
American meat-based diet would deplete 
all world oil reserves in Just a few years. 

0 It now takes the equivalent of a gallon 




American forests have been razed to make 



of gasoline to produce a pound of grain- 



pasture for cattle. Nearly 70 percent of 
deforested land in Panama and Costa Rica 
is now pasture. ' 

• Some 40.000 square miles of Amazon 
forest were cleared for cattle ranching and 
other commercial development between 
1966 and 1983. Brazil estimates that 38 
percent of its rain forest was destroyed for 
cattle pasture. ' 



© Just one quarter-pound hamburger 
^^ipnaported from Latin America requires 
\he clearing of 6 square yards of rain 
forest and the destruction of 165 pounds 
of living matter including 20 to 30 
different plant species. 100 insect species, 
and dozens of bird, mammal, and 
reptile species. • 



Water Scarcity 

O Nearly half of the total amount of water 
used annually in the U. S, goes to grow 
feed and provide drinking water for cattle 
and other livestock. Producing a pound of 
grain-fed steak requires the use of hun- 
dreds of gallons of water. Producing a 
pound of beef protein often requires up to 
fifteen times more water than producing 
an equivalent amount of plant protein. 

• U.S. fresh water reserves have declined 
precipitously as a result of excess water 
use for cattle and other livestock, U.S. 
water shortages, especially in the West, 
have now reached critical levels. 
Overdrafts now exceed replenishments by 
25 percent. 



Soil Erosion and Desertification 

• Cattle production is turning productive 
land into barren desert in the American 
West and throughout the world. Soil ero- 
sion and de,sertification is cau.sed directly 
by cattle and other livestock overgrazing. 
Overcultivation of the land, improper irri- 
gation techniques, and deforestation are 
also principal causes of erosion and deser- 
tification, and cattle production is a prima- 
To' factor in each case. 



© The great Ogallala aquifer, one of the 
world's largest fresh w’ater reserves, is 
already half depleted in Kansas, Texas, 
and New Mexico. In California, where 42 
percent of irrigation water is used for feed 
or livestock production, water tables have 
dropped so low that in some areas the 
earth is sinking under the vacuum. Some 
U.S. reservoirs and aquifers are now at 
their lowest levels since the end of the last 
Ice Age. 



fed beef in the United States. The annual 
beef consumption of an average American 
family of four requires more than 260 gal- 
lons of fuel and relea.ses 2.5 tons of CO: 
into the atmosphere, as much as the aver- 
age car over a six month period. '■* 

Global Warming 

© Cattle and beef production is a signifi- 
cant factor in the emi.ssion of three of the 
four global warming gases — carbon 
dioxide, nitrous oxide, and methane. '■ 

• Much of the carbon dioxide relea.sed 
into the atmosphere is directly attributable 
to beef production: burning forests to 
make way for cattle pasture and burning 
massive tracts of agricultural waste from 
cattle feed crops. When the fifty-five 
square feet of rain forest needed to pro- 
duce one quarter-pound hamburger is 
burned for pasture. 500 pounds of CO: is 
released into the atmosphere. 

• CO: is also generated by the fuel u.scd 
in the highly mechani/ed agricultural pro- 
duction of feed crops for cattle and other 
livestock. With 70 percent of all U.S. 
grain production now used for livestock 
feed, the CO: emitted as a direct result is 
significant. 



• Cattle degrade the land by stripping 
vegetation and compacting the earth. Each 
animal foraging on the open range eats 
900 pounds of vegetation every month. 
Their powerful hoofs trample vegetation 
and crush the ^oil with an impact of 24 
pounds per square inch. 



© ,As much as 85 percent of U.S. western 
rangeland, nearly 685 million acres, is 

raded by overgrazing and other 




ii 



Water Pollution 

© Organic waste from cattle and other 
livestock, pesticides, chemical fertilizers, 
and agrictdtural salts and sediments are 
the primary non-point source of 
water pollution in the U.S. ' 

© Cattle produce nearly 1 billion tons of 
organic waste each year. The average 
feedlot steer produces more than 47 
pounds of manure every twenty-four 

270 



© Petrochemical fertilizers itsed to pro- 
duce feed crops for grain-fed cattle relea.se 
nitrous oxide, another greenhouse gas. 
Worldwide, the use ol (ertili/ers has 
increased dramatically Irom 14 million 
tons in 1950 to 143 million tons in 1989. 
Nitrous oxide now aecouni^ tor 6 percent 
of the global warming effect. 

© Cattle emit methane, another green- 
house izas, ihroLieh helchim: and tlatula- 

0 



lion. Scientists estimate that more than 
500 million tons of methane are released 
each year and that the world s 1.3 billion 
cattle and other ruminant livestock emit 
approximately 60 million tons or 12 per- 
cent of the total from all sources. Methane 
is a serious problem because one methane 
molecule traps 25 limes as much solar 
heal as a molecule of CO:. 



Loss of Biodiversity 

^ # U.S. cattle production has caused a sig- 
nificant loss of biodiversity on both public 
and private lands. More plant species in 
the U.S. have been eliminated or threat- 
ened by livestock grazing than by any 
other cause, according to the U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO). *'’ 



# Riparian zones — the narrow strips of 
land that run alongside rivers and streams 
where most of the range flora and fauna 
are concentrated — have been the hardest 
hit by cattle grazing. More than 90 percent 
of the original riparian zones of Arizona 
and New Mexico are gone, according to 
the Arizona Stale Park Department. 
Colorado and Idaho have also been hard 
hit. The GAO reports that ‘’poorly man- 
aged livestock grazing is the major cause 
^^f degraded riparian habitat on federal 
rangelands.” 



• Unable to compete with cattle for food, 
wild animals are disappearing from the 
range. Pronghorn have decreased from 15 
million a century ago to less than 27 1 ,000 
today. Bighorn sheep, once numbering 
over 2 million, are now less than 20,000. 
The elk population has plummeted from 2 
million to less than 455.000. ” 



• The government has worked with 
ranchers to make cattle grazing the pre- 
dominant use of Western public lands. 

The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
has long lavored ranching over other uses. 
BLM sprays herbicides over large tracts of 
range eliminating vegetation eaten by wild 
^animals and replacing it with monocul- 
tures ol grasses favored by cattle. 



• Under pressure from ranchers, the U.S. 
government exterminates tens of thou- 
sands of predator and “nuisance” animals 
each year. In 1989, a partial list of animals 
killed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's Animal Damage Control 
Program included 86,502 coyotes, 7,158 
foxes, 236 black bears, 1,220 bobcats, and 
80 wolves. In 1988, 4.6 million birds, 
9,000 beavers, 76,000 coyotes, 5,000 rac- 
coons, 300 black bears, and 200 mountain 
lions, among others, were killed. Some 
400 pet dogs and 100 cats were also inad- 
vertently killed. Extermination methods 
used include poisoning, shooting, gassing, 
and burning animals in their dens. 

• The predator "control” program cost 
American taxpayers $29.4 million in 1990 
— more than the amount of losses caused 
by wild animals. 

• Tens of thousands of wild horses and 
burros have been rounded up by the feder- 
al government because ranchers claim 
they compete with their cattle for forage. 
The horses and burros are held in corrals, 
costing taxpayers millions of dollars per 
year. Many wild horses have ended up at 
slaughterhouses. 

• For several years, cattle ranchers have 
blocked efforts to re-introduce the wolf, 
an endangered species, into the wild, as 
required by the U.S. Endangered Species 
Act. 
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xanimal rights^ 






The concept of animal rights has come to play an important role in several areas of concern over human 
treatment of other animals. These areas range from the hunting and trapping of animals, to obvious cases of 
mistreatment of work or sport animals or pets, to less apparent cases such as the widely accepted practices of 
animal experimentation for scientific purposes and factory farming. Concern further extends to broad ecological 
issues of human responsibility for the Earth's environment and the threat of extinction to many endangered 
species. 

The question of whether or not animals have any inherent rights has often been raised in religion and philosophy, 
■^he cultural history of the relationship between humans and animals is complex, but a basic contrast might be 
made between cultural attitudes that have emphasized the unity of being and those which have placed humanity at 
the center of creation. In a religion such as Jainism, for example, all forms of life are considered to have souls 
and are therefore not to be injured. Judeo-Christian thought, on the other hand, has specifically limited the 
concept of the soul to humans, and the predominant trend of thought in the Western world has been to consider 
other forms of life as subservient to human needs and desires. With the advent of modern technology and the 
explosive growth of human populations, this attitude has come under serious attack by a number of persons 
active in the area of animal rights, for practical as well as ethical reasons. 

The view of animals as nonfeeling creatures of reflex, as exemplified by Rene Descartes's philosophy of science 
in the 17th century, has long since been undercut by other philosophical approaches and by better understanding 
of evolution and animal behavior. Its effects are still observable, however, in some of the ways in which animals 
are used today, despite the efforts of numerous humane organizations such as the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Animal-rights activists in the 20th century have sought, with some success, to obtain better 
control over the use of animals in laboratories for scientific research and the testing of products (see 
vivisection). A number of activists would eventually ban such use altogether and would also promote the practice 
-4^of vegetarianism. 

Bibliography: Fox, M. W., Returning to Eden: Animal Rights and Human Responsibility (1980; repr. 1986); 
Klaits, Joseph and Barrie, eds.. Animals and Man in Historical Perspective (1974); Pluhar, Evelyn B., Beyond 
Prejudice: The Moral Significance of Human and Nonhuman Animals (1995); Regan, Tom, The Case for Animal 
Rights (1983); Rowan, A. N., Of Mice, Models, and Men (1984); Singer, Peter, Animal Liberation (1975) and 
In Defense of Animals (1986). 
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one farm, many times the number 0 liSB.HHii ' ^ 
on traditional farms. '89^ '94 ’89 

I he new methods are based on the 

CO n I i^\et -farming system developed Source: AgricuUural Statistics Ooard, U.S.D.A. 

in tVw^hicken industry. They have 

cnaldcd sonic hog farmers lo sla> 

afloat ill a pork market that has been state, with 13 million hogs in luyj. 
dropping sharply. Barbara Grabner, assistant direc- 

On the other hand, some experts mi' of Prairie Fire, a farm advocacy 

trace the lower prices to the in- gioup based in Des Moines, said the 

crease in the number of hogs on the coming of the contract farms is “the 

market, which is partly attributable hottest issue now" among Iowa hog 

to conii act farming. There are alsc farmers who take pride in their im> 

widespread complaiiits about the age as independent entrepreneurs 

sicnch from the large farms. but are looking for ways to become 

The operations have also reduced. more efficient as market prices fall, 

or iierhaps elevated, to a science the Ms. Grabner raised some of the 
quaint arts of animal husbandry lhal same concerns that have been debat- 
once made 'Ml Club members beam cd in North Carolina. “It's the scale 
with pride. tif these operations and some of the 

In the pi ocess, North Carolina has environmental problems they may 
hocomc the nation’s second-largest bring which makes people here ner- 
hog producer, pushing its annual vous, even with our wide open 
production to seven million hogs in spaces,’’ she said. “They even smell 
1993, up fioni two million a decade different and worse than our tradi-- 
ago. (In 1993, total United States hog tional hog farms.’’ 
pi oduction was 90.7 million.) Because of the large concentration 

But the hog iiulusti'y has about hit of animals, the area around a hog 
its limits in North Cai‘olina because farm is saturated by a nose-wrin- 
of slaughterhouse capacity and the kling, ammonia-tinged smell of the 
prohibitive cost of shipping feed animals even on crisp, windy days. 

Midwest’s corn farms. Most of North Carolina’s 8,000 hog 
l.ai gc^jccmtract growei s like Murphy farms are in the eastern part of the 
Family Farms are preparing to ex- state stretching between the Virgin- 
pand cunti act farming techniques ia and South Carolina borders. While 
into Iowa, the No. 1 hog-pioducing the number of farms is down from 




A Inn S. Wcincr tor The New York Times 

A II Y jlized system of hog rearing has increased hog production 
in K I ilina. But critics have contended that the system, which 
use:[jjaBB®gEa ms, can cause environmental problems. Hogs stood in 
their pens on the farm of Barney and Joy Rhodes in Rose Hill, N.C. 
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21,000 in 1984, ])roduction is up. Last 
year, hog operations in the state 
brought in $1 billion, making pork as 
valuable to the state as tobacco and 
chickens. And while many hog farms 
have shut down, some farmers say 
the contracting system has allowed 
their operations to stay alive. 

“The company tells us everything 
we need to do for the pigs to perform 
properly,’’ Mr. Rhodes said. He is 
guaranteed a flat fee regardless of 
the day’s market price, “There’s ab- 
solutely no risk here for me,” he 
said. 

Indeed, it is the company, not the 
farm, that owns the hogs. The farm- 
ers, however, buy the equipment and 
own the buildings. 

Company-employed experts pro- 
vide the farmers with stock that is 
genetically manipulated for lean- 
ness and rapid growth, and with 
custom-mixed feed in specific 
amounts needed from one week to 
the next. 

By shifting risks away from the 
farmer, the contract concept has 
kept farmers like Jimmie and JoAnn 
Stroud in the farming business. They 
were barely staying afloat five years 
ago growing corn and tobacco on 
their 150-acre farm in Duplin Coun- 
ty. Now, they run a 2,500-hog nursery 
under contract to Murphy Family 
Farms, tending the animals from the 
time they are 17 days old until they 
are about 10 weeks old. 

“We tried to be independent with 
tobacco, corn and soybeans, but 
sometime you can just independent 
yourself into a hole,” Mrs. Stroud 
said. “There are some out there who 
just want to be independent, but I 
don’t mind taking the direction of the 
company. I’d rather have part of 
something than all of nothing.’’ 

Not everyone feels so kindly. Envi- 
ronmental groups say the quantum 
leap in the number of hogs on the 
farms is matched by an increase in 
environmental problems, including 
the constant odor, which some fear 
may be harmful. In fact, the state 
has created a Hog Odor Task Force 
to study whether there is any risk to 
farm workers or neighbors. 

The potential hazards are much 
clearer when it comes lo the large, 
odoriferous, man-made lagoons into 
which large farms pump the hog 
waste and allow it to sit and decom- 
pose. The nitrogen-rich waste water 
is then sprayed on fields as a fertil- 
izer. The lagoons attract swarms of 
flies, and if the water is not handled 
properly in dry weather, heavy con- 
centrations of waste in the water can 
gel into ground water and contami- 
nate the aquifers, and, when used in 
fertilizers, can kill crops and grass. 

Dr. Leon Chesnin, a former Uni- 
versity of Nebraska professor and 
an expert in waste management on 
hog farms, said small hog farms 
posed few risks to the environment 




CharIc.s M. Hlow/Thc Nt*w York Times 

because of the low concentration of 
waste. “It is entirely different with 
the large contract farms,” he said. 
Lagoons are not leak-proof, and 
something the size of a municipal 
waste-treatment plant would be 
needed to render the waste totally 
safe, he said. 

In Wilson, N.C., Ann Joyner, 58, 
told of what it was like to live within 
a mile of a 24,000-hog farm just 
outside town. 

“The smell of hog manure, urine 
and ammonia and dust would just 
float all over and it made me so 
depressed and so angry,” she said, 
noting that damp and rainy days 
were the worst. Last June, she said, 
she moved to town “to gel away 
from it.” 

Wendell Murphy, the founder of 
Murphy Family Farms, a privately 
held company that started in the 
early 1960’s as a feed and grain 

Huge hog farms 
mean big dollars, 
and foul odors. 



business, says he merely picked up 
on something that the chicken indus- 
try had been doing efficiently for 
years. “There’s a stigma attached to 
it in some places,” he said, “but it 
makes sense economically.” 

Last fall. Successful Farming 
magazine rated the company as the 
largest pork producer in the United 
States, with 180,000 breeding sows 
producing an estimated 3.6 million 
marketable hogs a year. 

John Morrison, president of the 
National Contract Poultry Growers 
Association, agrees that the contract 
farms arc the wave of the future in 
the hog and other livestock business- 
es, but he fears that hog farmers will 
find themselves with problems that 
chicken farmers have endured. The 
contract system has turned many 
chicken producers into little more 
than low-paid employees of the large 
broiler companies, he said, totally 
dependent on a single company for a 
stream of birds to sell and pay their 
bills and subject to being squeezed 
by the company whenever neces- 
sary. 

So far there have been few com- 
plaints from contract hog farmers of 
bad treatment. But, Mr. Morrison 
said, it is just a matter of time. 

Mr. Morrison’s organization re- 
cently started a new nonprofit foun- 
dation. ’‘It’s called the National Con- 
tract Growers Institute,” Mr. Morri- 
son said. ”Wc named it that way 
because, like with chickens, we know 
the honeymoon will be over soon 
with hogs.” 
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Slopping the Hogs, the Assembly-Line Way 
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Environmentalists how it works 

Question a System Straw, No Sticks, No Bricks: Concrete ... and Automated 



By RONALD SMOTHERS 

SlMTiiil In I Ik* Nrw York Timca 

ROSE MILL, N.C. - Barney 
Rhodes gave up his father's poultry 
and corn farm in 1983, trading the 
risks of working on the land for a 
construction husiness. 

But about two years ago, he start* 
ed getting other ideas when farmer 
after farmer asked him to build long, 
. low cinder-block buildings for a 
mechanized, assembly-line system 
I of hog rearing. 

“There was something big going 
on here," Mr. Rhodes said, "and so 1 
got into the hog-contracting business 
I myself a little over a year ago." 

Now, Mr. Rhodes and his wife, Joy, 
own four long buildings packed with 
more than 5,000 grunting, snorting 
hogs that they feed for about 2( 
weeks, starting when the animals 
are about three months old and unli; 
they reach a market weight of 250 to 
2C0 pounds. The couple run a finish- 
ing farm, one of 400 in North Caroli- 
na that lend hogs under contract 
I with Mui'phy Family Farms, a local 
" company that recently became the 
country’s largest producer of hogs. 

The "something big" that Mr. 
Rhodes spotted could be considered 
a revolution in livestock farming. It 
takes a method that had been spotti- 
ly used — keeping the hogs inside, 
away from the elements — and 
raises it to a new level. The buildings 
^ are standardized, and the feeding, 
watering and cleaning up after iho 
animals are done by automated 
equipment. 

The hogs arc bred in farrowing 
farms, where they slay for 17 to 20 
days, until they are weaned; then, 
they are moved to the nurseries, 
where they slay for 10 weeks until 
they weigh about 50 pounds; finally, 
they go to finishing farms like the 
Rhodes’s, 

I'he mechanization has meant that 
one farmer can do the work of what 
used to take dozens of laborers. And 
thousands of hogs can be raised on 
one farm, many times the number 
on irnditinnal farms. 

The new methods arc based on the 
conlract-fanniiig system developed 
in the chicken industry. They have 



Large hog finishing farms, contracted by companies to 
fatten a large number of hogs in a short time, are prolif- 
erating in North Carolina, while small hog farms are 



dying. Hogs generally arrive at a finishing farm weigh- 
ing 50 pounds: four or five months later they leave, at 
about 250 pounds. This is how the farms work: 



AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS Turned on at intervals to clean the pen. 
Over the grating, the sprinklers keep the area wet, signaling the 
pigs to leave their wastes. 

FEEDING TUBES Deliver feed at intervals to 
the troughs. A mechanical pipe 
and auger system moves 
the feed from silos ", 

outside. 



! ;>!• ' ■ .^1 ‘ * 






STAFF Mechanization allows a 
few people to maintain 
an entire farm. 



PENS 

Each pen Is about 8 
feet wide and 24 feet 
long, holding about 32 
pigs. There are 36 
pens per building. 




The pigs’ wastes fail 
through the grating Into a 
concrete channel running the length 
of the building. The channel is 
automatically flushed by a high-pressure 
water system, carrying the waste away for 
processing and later use as fertilizer. 



Hog Farms In North Carolina 

Small Farms 

999 hogs or fewer 



Large Farms 

1 ,000 hogs or more 



12 thousand 
to I 
8 
6 
4 
2 



12 hundred. 
10 



■ WATER 

Delivered through 
pressure-sensitive 
nozzles. Medication can be 
added, if needed. 



1994 HOG INVENTORIES BY FARM SIZE As a percent of all hogs 
North Carolina 
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A problem 
from farm 
to table 



H Scientists fear that 
antiobiotics farmers 
are giving animals are 
creating drug- 
resistant germs. 

By Lauran Neergaard 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Worried 
scientists say fanners using anti- 
biotics in chickens, cattle and 
fruit orchards are creating drug- 
resistant germs that can wind up 
in the food people eat. a disturb- 
ing twist on the growing concern 
that antibiotics are fast losing 
their power. 

Scientists have long suspected 
that fanning was adding to the 
problem of antibiotic resistance, 
but now say they’re finding the 
first strong evidence: A salmo- 
nella strain impervious to five 
antibiotics is rampant in Britain. 
U.S' scientists this month esti- 
mated that it has sickened thou- 
sands of Americans, too — 
including nearly killing a Ver- 
mont daily farmer. 

Chickens sold in Minnesota 
were contaminated with another 
germ. Campylobacter, resistant to 
a powerful antibiotic. 

The U.S. government is about 
to impose stiff requirements on 
makers of new animal antibiot- 
ics, and the World -Health Organi- 
zation is calling experts to 
Geneva this week to search for 
other solutions. 

‘*We’re at the point right now 
where we . . . have got to do 
something,” said Rlinnesota epi- 
demiologist Michael Osterholm, 
who discovered the Campylo- 
bacter risk. "Thi.s can’t coii- 
} tinue.” 



not,” said Kenneth May of the 
National Broiler Council. . 

Others acknowledge some risk 
— but insist it must be balanced 
with the realization that antibiot- 
ics are vital to animal health. 

If farm antibiotics are re- 
stricted, "the real question is. 
What will it do to the world’s 
food supply?” said microbiologist 
Gail Cassell of Eli Lilly & Co. 
“My plea is that we need more 
data.” 

But the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration considers the threat 
serious enough that it. is prepar- 
ing stiffer rules for new animal 
antibiotics, including requiring 
manufacturers to track treated, 
animals for early resistance 
signs. 

“There will be predetermined 
conditions of when the drug can- 
not be used anymore,” said FDA 
veterinaiy chief Stephen Sun- 
dlof. The requirements “may just 
be too unpalatable for drug com- 
panies to accept.” 

Antibiotics are fast losing 
their power against numerous 
germs, particularly those spread 
in hospitals. Most to blame are 
doctors who overprescribe drugs 
and patients who take them im- 
properly. 

But scientists say antibiotics 
on the farm are helping food- 
borne germs mutate, too, even as 
the government is under pres- 
sure to approve more agricul- 
tural drugs. 

Almost half the 50 million 
pounds of U.S.-produced antibi- 
otics is used in animals — 80 per- 
cent to help animals grow faster, 
not treat disease — and 40,000 
pounds are sprayed onto fruit 
trees. 

Take fluoroquinolones, power- 
ful antibiotics reseiwed for se- 
verely ill Deonie until lOO.S wIiph 
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in the food people eat, a disturb- 
ing twist on the growing concern 
that antibiotics are fast losing 
their power. 

Scientists have long suspected 
that farming was adding to the 
pi'oblcni of antibiotic resistance, 
but now say they're finding the 
first strong evidence: A salmo- 
nella strain impervious to five 
antibiotics is rampant in Britain. 
U.S: scientists this month esti- 
mated that it has sickened thou- 
sands of Americans, too — 
including nearly killing a Ver- 
mont dairy farmer. 

Chickens sold in Minnesota 
were contaminated with another 
germ, Campylobacter, I'esistant to 
a powerful antibiotic. 

The U.S. government is about 
to impose stiff requirements on 
makers of new animal antibiot- 
ics, and the World -Health Organi- 
zation is calling experts to 
Geneva this week to search for . 
other solutions. 

‘AVe'rc at the point light now 
where wc . . . have got to do 
something.' said Minnesota epi- 
demiologist Michael Osterholm, 
who discovered the Campylo- 
bacter ri.sk "'('iij.s can't con- 
tinue." 

"We know lliere is a problem." 
agi'eed WtlO's Dr. Klaus Stohr, 
The question is. How big a prob- 
lem? 

Some industiy groups deny 
there's proof that antibiotics on 
:}}^j iianii human health. 
\Ne don t know if it's true or 



anil Di ones, inciuaing requiring 
manufacturers to track treated 
animals for early resistance 
signs. 

“There will be predetermined 
conditions of when the drug can- 
not be used anymore,'’ said FDA 
veterinai’y chief Stephen Sun- 
dlof. The requirements "may just 
be too unpalatable for drug com- 
panies to accept,” 

Antibiotics are fast losing 
their power against numerous 
germs, particularly those spread 
in hospitals. Most to blame are 
doctors who overprescribe drugs 
and patients who take them im- 
properly. 

But scientists say antibiotics 
on the farm are helping food- 
borne germs mutate, too, even as 
the government is under pres- 
sure to approve more agricul- 
tural drugs. 

Almost half the 50 million 
pounds of U.S.-produced antibi- 
otics is used in animals — 80 per- 
cent to help animals grow faster, 
not treat disease — and 40,000 
pounds are sprayed onto fruit 
trees. 

Take nuoroquinolones, power- 
ful antibiotics reseiwed for se- 
verely ill people until 1995, when 
the FDA approved two of them 
for poultiy. They’re put into 
chicks’ drinking water to prevent 
a flock-destroying disease, not to 
kill the Campylobacter also in 
poultiy “ the leading human 

Please see BACTERIA, Page 2E 
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Bacteria 

Continued from Page 1 E 
food poisoner 

This new fluoroquinolone ex- 
posure caused Campylobacter to 
rapidly mutate, said Osterholm. 
He tested 76 chicken products 
sold in Minneapolis-St. Paul gro- 
ceiy stores last year Seventy-nine 
percent were contaniinateci with 
Campylobacter, and 20 percent of 
those were fluoroquinolone- 
resistant. 

People didn’t catch this resis- 
tant Campylobacter before 1995, 
said Dr Frederick Angulo of the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. But 13 percent of 
human cases tested last year were 
nuoroquinolone-resistant, and the 
number is rising. 

Then there's the salmonella 
strain that almost killed a Ver- 
mont dairy farmer last summer, 
killed 14 of her cows and sickened 
eight of the farmer’s relatives. 

The CDC says the family caught 
salmonella DT104 — resistant to 
five popular antibiotics — by 
drinking unpasteurized milk and 
handling sick cows. Nobody knows 
how the cows got sick or how 
DT104 spread here. It's been 
widespread in Britain for a dec- 
ade, causing outbreaks from sau- 
sage and chicken. 

The CDC estimates the strain 
now infects 68,000 to 340.000 
Americans a year. 

Worse, salmonella DT104 in 
Britain appears to be losing its 
susceptibility to fluoroquinolones, 
raising concern it might become 
untreatable, Sundlof said. 

The FDA is weighing this data 
in debating Bayer Inc.'s request to 
expand fluoroquinolones' use into 
cattle. 



And the CDC is urging the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency to 
refuse a Mexican company’s re- 
quest to treat blighted fruit trees 
with gentamicin, a widely used 
human antibiotic. 

Meanwhile. Europe last year 
banned an antibiotic used to spur 
animal growth. Avoparcin is 
closely related to the most care- 



fully guarded human antibiotic, 
vancomycin. 

Since the ban, preliminaiy evi- 
dence suggests vancomycin- 
resistant germs in poultry have 
dropped, said WHO's Stohr. 

But antibiotics do promote ani- 
mal growth, important for produc- 
ing food, Stohr said. 
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Food For Thought, 



by debe becker 

/ ’n the last issue of the Focus we showed 
you the many different ways food can 
become contaminated before it reaches 
your plate. Especially hard hit are fruits and 
vegetables. 

Greens play such an important part of our 
diets. They add fiber to our system and 
supply us with essential vitamins. They can 
aid in treating symptoms of colds, flu, 
asthma, heart di.sease and in some cases 
prevent cancer. 

Before modern medicine most ailments 
were treated by using herbs and teas. 

\ ^ Today, more and more 
people are turning towards 
/ifl/wrfl/ medicine in their fight 
against sickness. They are also 
finding that food, nutrition and 
^IffjJ^^K^^^education are the best 
weapons against disease. 

The following is a list of foods that have 
known to fight certain ailments. 

Di«t Proscription for High 
Blood Pressure 

• The number one thing you can do is eat 
more fruits and vegetables of all kinds that 
are overflowing with known and unknown 
blood pressure lowering agents, including 
vitamin C, potassium and calcium. 
Vegetarians have striking low rates of high 
blood pressure. , 

• Eat garlic and celery. 

• Fish is another good blood pressure 
deterrent. Especially mackerel, sardines, 
salmon and herring. 

• Don't eat salt 

• Watch your alcohol intake. Limit your 
drinks to two a day. 

• Loose weight if your tire overweight. 

Diat Advice for Heart Patients 

• Eat less fatty red meat and more fatty 
fish, high in omega-3 fatty acids. 

• Eat garlic, onions and all kinds of 
vegetables and fruits to keep antioxidants in 
your blood. 

• Use olive oil and canola oil. 

• Limit alcohol and coffee to a couple of 
drinks or cups a day. 

O 



Detoxifying Choiesteroi 

•Eat lots of fruits and vegetables, especially 
those that are high in vitamin C and beta 
Ciirotene. 

• Eat oils and nuts and seeds. 

• Eat sardines and mackerel rich in 
ubiquinol-10. 

• Consume foods high in antioxidant 
monounsaturated fatty acids, such as olive 
oil, almonds and avocados. 

fin fintistroke Diet 

• Eat lots of fmits and vegetables. Lots! 

• Eat fish, especially fatty fish, at least 3 
times a week. 

• Watch salt intake. 

• Drink green tea (found in Asian markets). 

Cancer Biockers 

• Fish oil 

• Cabbage, collard greens and other 
cmciferous vegetables. 

• Garlic’s ajoene and allicin (which may 
perform as chemotherapy against cancerous 
cells in general. 

• Beta carotene in deep orange and deep 
green vegetables and fruits. 

• Triterpenoids, in licorice (which may 
stifle quick-growing cancer cells and cause 
some precancerous cells to return to normal 
growth. 

Braast Cancer 

• Eat fatty fish and beans. 

• Eat foods that interfere with the pro- 
cancer activities of estrogen. Including 
soybeans, cruciferous vegetable and wheat 
bran cereal. 

• Eat a variety of green vegetables. 

• Limit alcohol to 1 drink a day. 

• Eat as Japanese women do. (8oz of fruit, 
9 07 of vegetables. 3 oz of soybean product 
and 3 1/2 oz of fish. Very little meat, alcohol 
or milk). 

Colon Cancor 

• High fiber diets. Wheat bran cereal is a 
good source. 

• Stay away from red meat. 

• Eat chicken and fish. 

• Skim milk and no-fat yogurt. 
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• Stay away from beer. 

Fighting Hsthma 

• Eat anti-inflammatory foods, including 
onions, garlic, fatty fish, fruits and 
vegetables. 

• Avoid vegetable oils such as as com oil 
and safflower and sunflower seed oils. 

• Eat hot peppery and spicy foods . 

• In the case of an asthma attack when 
medication is not handy try strong black 
coffee. 

• Stay away from shell fish, MSG (found 
in Chinese foods) and any food that has 
preservatives, dyes or coloring. 

Rheumatoid firthritis 

• Don’t eat meat; especially bacon, pork 
and beef. 

• Eat oily fish, such as salmon, herring, 
mackerel, sardines or tuna. 

Colds, plus and Sinus 

• Congestion means mucus in the bronchial 
tubes. The best way to start the cilia moving 
is by eating hot food. 

• Sprinkle 10-20 drops of Tabasco sauce in 
a glass of water and drink it or gargle with it. 

• Chew on a chili pepper. 

• Eat a spicy Mexican meal. 

• Add a whole peeled garlic clove to your 
soup. 

• Chicken soup, the best remedy. 

• Ginger destroys influenza viruses. 

Eating right can prevent old age from 
creeping up and give you the strength and 
energy for a full and productive life. 
Starting your children on a proper 
nutritional diet at an early age gives them a 
healthy beginning to their lives. 

And remember that most of the nutritional 
value lies in our fruits and vegetables. 
Keeping them pesticide free should be our 
number one goal. Let your grocery know 
what types of food you want them to carry - 
and above all be a label reader. Education 
is your best weapon for better nutrition. 

For more information on the power of 
food read ''Food Your Miracle Medicine" or 
"Food Pharmacy" by Jean Carper. 



SECTION 8 

CHOOSING YOUR DRILY DIET 

Many people in America and in the richer Western countries 
eat a "meat and dairy foods every day" diet. However as 
more people learn about the health benefits of eating less 
saturated fats, less cholesterol and more vegetables, fruits 
and grains, other types of diets are becoming increasingly 
popular in American society. 

The most popular alternative diet is one in which people reduce 
the amounts of meat and dairy foods in their diet. They do not 
eat these foods every day, but instead eat more vegetables 
fruits, legumes and grains. 

The next most popular diet is called a "vegetarian diet." 
vegetarians do not eat any type of meat; no red meat, no 
poultry, no fish. Some vegetarians, called "ovo-lacto 
vegetarians" will eat eggs and dairy foods. Sometimes, people 
will eat eggs and not dairy foods, or vice versa, depending on 
the reasons they decided to become vegetarian. 

Some people, for health and/or ethical reasons, follow what 
IS called a vegan diet." Vegans are people who eat no meat, 
eggs or dairy products. A healthy vegan diet can help in 
reducing cholesterol levels, because plant foods contain no 
cholesterol. 
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What do "vegans" eat? 

For breakfast, they might enjoy cereals, oatmeal, whole grain 
breads and fruits. For lunch, they eat salads, vegetable soups, 
veggieburgers, falafel, peanut butter sandwiches, eggplant 
fritters, potato pancakes, noodles, vegetable fried rice, etc. 

For dinner, they might make spaghetti with marinara sauce, 
bean burritos, chili, or vegetable lasagna with soft tofu instead 
of ricotta cheese. For dessert they eat puddings made 
with soy milk, (not cow's milk), raisin oatmeal cookies or fruits. 

How do they manage to eat "vegan-style" in a restaurant? 
When eating out, vegans often go to Chinese, Italian or Indian 
restaurants, which offer many vegan dishes. In American- 
style restaurants they might ask for sauteed or steamed 
vegetables with a baked potato or rice or make their meal 
a big bowl of vegetable, bean or lentil soup and a heaping 
plate of vegetables from the salad bar (skipping the high-fat 
dressings!) 



o 
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What about fast-food restaurants? 

People eating -vegan-style" usually prefer to avoid fast-food 
restaurants. Most of their items contain meat and/or dairy 
foods and often also too much saturated fat. But if their 
friends want to go out for pizza or a hamburger, vegans don't 
have to stay home! At pizza places, they can order pizza 
without the cheese and with lots of vegetable toppings. At 
hamburger chains, they can often find onion rings and french 
fries that have been cooked In vegetable oil, not animal fat. In 
Mexican fast-food restaurants vegans can order bean burritos, 
tacos and rice with guacamole (avocado dip) and salsa 
(tomato/onion relish.) However they must check that the bean 
mixture does not have lard (animal fat) mixed with it. In some 
restaurants there are baked potatoes with toppings and 
nowadays, there are salad bars and juices available in many 
fast-food restaurants, including the big hamburger chains. 
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Healthy Choices 

^Choose this: 



Instead of this: 



A,:-' Vbnillo wofers 


Oreo cookies 


Seltzer 


Soda 


Pretzel rods 


Pototo chips 


Unbuttered popcorn 


Com chips 


Chocototeice 


Choedot© Ice creom 


Angel food coke 


Frosted coke 


Peonuts in shell 


Soltod. corwed peonuts 


Peonut butter on plofn crockers 


Peonut butter satKNvich cookies 


Frozen ofooes or bonono chunks 


Cortdv bor 


Fruit juice soritzer (H juice/ti seirzor) 


Iced teo, Kooi-Aid 


Lowfot (X skim rrulk* 


Whoi© milk 


Frozen fruit bar 


Chocoiote covered ice cream bar 


Small box of roisins 


M&lvrs 


Lowfot chocolate mJik* 


Whole chocoiote mJIk or 
chocolate flavored drink 


Nutrigrola Cheerios. Puffed 
Wheat or Rice 


^gor cooted cereals 


Celery stuffed with cottoge 
cheese or peonut butter 


Hord cortdy 



Some Additional Snack Ideas 



Peanut Butter Favorite 
Spreod one slice of toast with 
1 tbs. of peanut butter ond top wilh 
V4 small banana sJiced. 

Tuna Melt 

1 smoll sesame pito stuffed with 
1 or tuno ond 1 or cheese. Brown 
In toaster ovea 

Bogei Pluo 

Top «^smoll toasted bagel with 
1 ^m mozzorello cheese ond 

xof pizzo souce, Brown 2 minutes in 
Ajster oven. 

Cheesy Popcorn 

Sprinkle 2 lbs. of grated cheese over 



3 cups of unbuttered popcorn. 
Quench your thirst with cup oronge 
Juice plus seltzer. 

Banana Crunch 

Pioce boncno on o popsicJe stick. 
Dip in o mixture of chopped peonuts. 
wheat germ ond crushed dry cereol. 
Serve os is. or freeze first. 

Easy Ttoll Mix 

cup of cold cereol (such os Chee- 
rios. Spoon- sized Shredded Wheot 
Bron Chex. Puffed Wheat, ond/or 
Puffed Rice), 2 tbs. nuts or seeds. 2 tbs. 
raisins. Combine ond divide in smoll 
sandwich bogs. 



Anytime 

* Row vegetables 

9 Bagels 

® Cereal with 
lowfat milk 

. i.ovrto' Y09'*'' 

* ^OWf( 

ise 

O Fig Newtons 



chees-'’°'’9 
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TRIM TEEN SMART 
FAST FOOD CHOICES 



Choose this; Instead of this: 

.Snuill hran nuiffin. Pastries, croissants, 
encinh mufl’in or hi>cuits or doughnuts, 
bugcl. 

Cereal with lowi'at ,An> thing with butter or 
n'lilk. syrup. 

Plain hamburger. Cheeseburger with 
bacon or “super" 
an\t hing. 

Plain baked potato French fries. 

(or share the bag of 
fries with a friend). 

Chicken (remove Fried chicken, fish or 
the skin or coating - fried anything, 
better yet. skip it). 

Salad uith lite or 
reduced calorie 
dressing. 

Thin crust pizza, 
plain or with 
vegetables. 

Soft corn tortillas, 
burrito. fajitas or 
taco. 

Ginger snaps, fig 
bars, graham or 
animal crackers. 

Frozen fruit bar or 
fresh fruit (bring 
from home). 



Salad with thick creamy 
dressing. 

Pizza with sausage, 
pepperoni or extra 
cheese. 

Tortilla chips, 
chiniichangas or refried 
beans. 

Cookies 



Ice cream or cake. 



More Snack Ideas 

i(ice cakes. Cereal, Fruit. Popcorn (air-popped). 

ImI.-k* nnne R It-Uont/-- 
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How #0 do it... 



Choose leoner cuts of 
meet — it is not neces- 
sory to cut meot out 
completely — use 
ground round (95% 
teon or better). grour>d 
turkey, top round or 
tionk steok. center loin pork, shoulder veol 
roost. Serve fish ond poultry, with skin re- 
nnoved. more often. 



Choose lower fot 
cookies ond ploin 
cokes without cream 
or frosting: Animol 
crackers, graham 
crockers. gingersnops, 
oofmeol. roisin bars, fig 
bars, homemode fruit breads (bonono. 
dote, etc.) ore oil suitable. 








BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

o 
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Limit the number of 
eggs In the child^ diet. 
Two to tour eggs per 
week is recommended. 
In oddition, use egg 
white Gs often os de- 
sired tor omelets ond in 
poncokes. woffles, cok( 
etc. 



Substitute morgorine 
for butter Use o tub of 
soft morgorine. with o 
liquid vegetable oil os 
its first irtgredient on the 
lobei (soybeon, sof- 
tlow-er or corn ore ac- 
ceptable choices of oil in morgorine 
products). 



Reod lobels tor tot con- 
tent of foods. Choose 
low fot doiry products 
whenever possible; 

Skim or low tot (1%) milk, 
cheeses with less thon 
5 grems of fot per 
ouftoe, 1% cottage cheese, pert skim 
mozzarello. low- fot or non-fat yogurt. Limit 
use of creom cheese, regulor hord 
cheeses, non doiry whipped toppinos 
chocolate milk. 



Choose frozen fruit 
Juice bors. sherbert. ice 
milk, sorbet, or frozen 
yogurt insteod of ice 
creom far dessert or 
Shocks. 



Reod lobels to ovoid 
buying processed 
foods mode with coco- 
nut or polm Otis (very 
high in soturofed tots), 
or high sodium coTitent 
(rttore than 250 rr>g. so- 
dium per servir>g). 

Provide children with o 
low soturoted fot 
breokfost to offset the 
possibility of o "less 
thon heolthy" lunch: 
low tot cottage cheese 
on english muffin, peo- 
f>ut butter on whole wheot toast, cereal 
with low sugor and soil content such os 
lotol. Rice Krispies. Corn fiokes. Shredded 
Wheot. Cheerios. Nutrigroin. Grepenuts. 
Wheoties. Kix. Puffed Wheot. Life. Bron 
Flakes. 
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mixes, muffins. 









Limit use of tost food 
restouronts to orxze per 
week or less. 



Use low fot cold cuts 
(turkey bosed prod- 
ucts) instead of regulor 
high fat types such os 
liverwursf ond botogrx). 




Choose nutriMous 
snacks for offer school: 
fresh fruits (cut up), 
peonuf butter In cetery 
or on on apple, pop- 
corn with srfX3l) amount 
of morgorine (or use 
butter buds tor butter flavor), low tot/tow 
sugor yc^urt, frozen barton o. puddings 
mode with skim milk, cut up vegetobies 
with o low fot diA tofu bosed desserts 
(fofutti), nuts/seeds— occoslonolly use 
dried fruit in moderotion. 




Also... 

Eot less potato or corn chips orto all ether 
foods with visible self or high fot content: 
Ritz crockers. cheese flavored crockers or 
snocks. 

Noto; Thejo dietory guideiir«i or© ot»o recom- 
mended for oduln. 
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Our Planet on Your Fork 
Lesson Plan: Grades 8- 1 2 



Skills: Reading comprehension; deduction and inference; identification of continents and countries 

Objectives: Students will identify foods from different parts of the world (Lebanon, China, India, Mexico) 
Students will identify three factors affecting regional diet: environment (climate and 
topography), social/economic conditions, religion/philosophy 

Students will compare the environmental impacts of producing meat vs. plant-based foods 
Vocabulary: Couscous, tabouli, falafel, cuisine, plant-based, climate, topography, economic 

Materials: 

World map 

Desk sized world map for each student 
Activity Sheets 1 and 2(enclosed) 

Introduction (5 min, suggested script): “Because America is a melting pot of different cultures, we 
have access to a wide variety of foods from all over the world. In fact, most of us probably eat foods 
that originated in two or three different countries in a given week. Name some common foods that 
originated from other countries [examples: pasta, burritos, cous cous, stir fried vegetables, pita bread, 
tabouli and falafel.] Each of these foods was created to suit the geography, social circumstances, and 
religious or philospohical values of its country of origin. 

“Today we’re going to explore the traditional foods of four different countries and learn about the 
environmental, economic, and religious or philosophical factors that led to the creation of these dishes. 

“One thing all four of these countries have in common is that meat is not a major portion of the 
traditional diet. In most parts of the world, meat is a garnish or condiment. This is often because 
vegetables and grains are much easier and cheaper to produce and store, especially in warm climates 
[environmental and economic factors]. In a few cultures, meat isn’t eaten at all for philosophical and 
religious reasons [philosophical/religious factor]. In the United States, meat is generally a much larger 
part of the diet. While meat production has the same environmental and economic impacts here as it 
does in other countries, we are a relatively wealthy country, and better able to withstand these impacts 
for the time being. As we explore the causes and results of food choices in other parts of the world, we 
will also explore the wide social and environmental impacts of our own daily food choices. 

Group Activity (10 min):Distribute desk maps and Activity Sheets 1 and 2. Have students identify 
the four key countries (Lebanon, India, China, Mexico) on the classroom map and label them on their 
desk maps. Have them identify foods that originated in each country, if they know of any. 

Independent Practice (30 min. or homework): 

Have students read Activity Sheets 1 and 2 silently or aloud, and follow the directions on the sheet. 
Evaluation (10 min): Review Activity Sheets I and 2 in class 

Closure: “Whenever you have an opportunity, try a restaurant that serves ethnic foods. Think about 
the climate, economic, and philosophical factors that made each dish important to its region” 

Follow-up: 

Have an “International Food Fair:” prepare meatless dishes from many countries 
Invite a vegetarian student to share his or her reasons for choosing vegetarianism 
Have students research a country experiencing famine and suggest a suitable farming program for that nation. 




Oor Planet On YoarForkis distributed by FARM in celebration of The Great American Meatout. Information and recipes 
are available from I -800- MEATOUT: Meatout, PO Box 30654, Bethesda MD 20824; or www.meatout.org 



Our Planet On Your Fork <Activity Sheet 2 

The Power of Koor Choices 



Directions: Use the passage and chart below to answer the questions at the bottom of the page. 

Our Food Our Planet* 

You have learned that the environment plays an important role in the foods that are available in 
certain regions. Likewise, the the foods we eat play an important role in the condition of our planet. 

Our choice to eat a certain food affects the climate and economy of the place that food came from. 

The typical American diet is meat-centered. This reflects a strong influence from colder climates 
like that of Northern Europe. People in extremely cold climates tend to eat more meat and fish than 
people in warmer climates, in part because fresh vegetables and fruits are scarce in cold climates. The 
rheat-centered diet also reflects the perceived affluence of American society, because meat is more 
expensive to produce and store than vegetables, grains, and fruits. 

An estimated three-fourths of the world's population follows a plant-based diet that is economi- 
cally and ecologically sound. Most of these people live in developing nations, where resources are 
scarce and the economy cannot support the extra costs of producing and storing large amounts of meat. 
Still, these nations are anxious to prove they can keep pace with the US. Developing countries are "Ameri- 
canizing" their diets by importing meat and setting up American fast food chains in major cities. 

Environmentally, the export of American eating habits is a dangerous trend. If developed nations like the 
U.S. moved towards the more sustainable plant-based diet of less developed countries, this would help 
preserve the world’s dwindling resources. 

Societies observing plant-based diets require far less resources for food (see chart). With few excep- 
tions, land that is growing grain for livestock could be growing grain for humans, or left unplowed to anchor 
topsoil and hold moisture. In the mid-1990's, the world narrowly survived a major shortage of com, wheat, 
and other grains. If the "Americanization" of developing countries continues, another crisis will follow. 

*Heavily excerpted from Healthy School Lunch Action Guide p. 149. References available from FARM (see Teacher Page 2). 



Chart: 


1990 per Person Grain Use and Consumption of Livestock Products (lbs). 


Country 


Grain 


Beef 


Pork 


Poultry 


Mutton 


Milk 


Cheese 


Eggs 


Notes: Grain use is 


US 


1,780 


93 


62 


97 


2 


597 


26 


35 


rounded to nearest 10 
lbs. Milk includes that 


Italy 


880 


35 


44 


42 


2 


401 


26 


26 


used to produce cheese, 


China 


660 


2 


2 


46 


7 


2 


9 


15 


yogurt, and ice cream. 



India 440 - 0.04 0.4 0.2 68 - 29 



How much of the world eats a plant-based diet? 

What is the Americanization of developing countries? 

Which country uses the most grain? Consumes the most livestock products? 
Which country uses the least grain? Consumes the least livestock products? 
How do your food choices affect land use? 



Questions: 




jirFlanef Co VoarForkis distributed by FARM in celebration of The Great American Meatout. Infonnation and 
. ipes are available from I -800’ MEATOUT; Meatout, PO Box 30654, Bethesda MD 20824; or M’ww.meatout.org. 




Name: Date: 

Our Planet on Your Fork <]Activity Sheet 1 



Regional Cuisines of Four Countries 

Directions: Read the following passage. Answer the questions on your own paper. 

The traditional diet of a particular country is shaped by three types of factors. Environmental 
factors (climate and topography) generally play the most important role. Meals will include ingredients 
that can be grown nearby, according to the warmth and amount of water available. Economic condi- 
tions are another factor in food availability. Where there are many people to feed, most meals will 
include only ingredients that can be grown with minimal resources and stored conveniently. Meat 
requires a lot of land and energy, so it is more expensive than vegetables and grains, and not readily 
available to the less wealthy classes in many countries. Religion also dictates food choices. Many 
religions state specifically that followers should avoid some or all meat. The four countries discussed in 
this passage are known for meatless recipes that suit their local weather, economy, and religion. 




Lebanon is a small country near Greece, on the Mediterranean Sea. The primary crops 
are wheat, barley, grapes, and olives. Traditional Lebanese foods include pita bread, tabouli 
(a salad made with wheat and parsley), and hummus (a dip made from chick peas). Olive oil 
is used in most Lebanese dishes. 



China has the world’s largest population to feed. China has more 
than fifty thousand rivers, which provide lush and fertile farmland. The far 
southern region is the most humid, with lush rain forests, bamboo groves, 
and rice paddies. A traditional Chinese stir fry may include a wide variety 
of vegetables, including lotus roots, bamboo shoots, soya sprouts (from 
soybeans), yams, leeks, water chestnuts, and radishes. 

India, located in Southern Asia, is the birthplace of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. Buddhists are vegetarian out of reverence for all forms of life. Many Hindus also consider 
vegetarianism to be an important aspect of dhanna (righteous living). Central India contains an enor- 
mous plain irrigated by three rivers. This is the best farmland in India. India is known for flatbreads and 
fruity or spicy curries. 

Mexico, located at the southern tip of North America, is hot and dry . Beans and corn form 
the basis for a wide range of mexican foods. Corn is often ground into flour and shaped into 
tortillas which make a handy wrapper for a taco, burrito, or fajita. 





Questions: 




What are the three main factors that shape food traditions? 
What are three traditional Lebanese foods? 

What are two main ingredients in Mexican food? 

Where is the most fertile farmland in India? 

Why is food a precious resource in China? 




ERIC 



What animal is sacred in the Hindu religion? 

What famous vegetarian peace activist was born in India? 

What are dolmas? (Hint; research mediterranean and middle eastern countries.) 

O }ur Planet On Your Forkis distributed by FARM in celebration of The Great American Meatout. Infonncition and 
cipes are available from ] -800-MEATOUT; Meatout, PO Box 30654, Bethesda MD 20824; or www.meatout.org. 
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Our Planet on Your Fork ^Teacher Page 2 

Cthnic/UeiSetarian Cookbooks: 

The Vegan Gourmet by Susan Geiskopf-Hadler and Mindy Toomay. Features stir fries and 
mediterranean dishes. 1995, Prima Publishing, Rocklin CA. $14.95 from bookstores or 
FARM (1-800-MEATOUT). 

The New Farm Vegetarian Cookbook edited by Louise Hagler and Dorothy R. Bates. 

Features burritos, curry, and Greek salad. 1995, The Book Publishing Company, 

Summertown, TN. $8.95 from bookstores or The Book Publishing Company (1-800-695-2241) 

Tofu Cookery by Louise Hagler. Features sweet & sour balls, falafel, and guacamole. 1991, The Book Pub- 
lishing Company, Summertown, TN. $14.95 from bookstores or The Book Publishing Company (1-800-695-2241). 

The American Vegetarian Cookbook by Marilyn Diamond. Features dolmas, tostadas, and a wide variety of 
traditional foods from all over the world. 1990, Warner Books, NY, NY. Available from bookstores. 






Additional Resources: 



Great American Meatout/ 

FARM: The Our Planet on 
Your Fork Lesson Plan Kit is 
produced and distributed by 
FARM in celebration of The 
Great American Meatout, the 
nation's largest annual 
grassroots dietary education campaign. 

Meatout’s goal is to encourage people to explore 
the many benefits of plant-based eating. 

FARM is a national grassroots education organi- 
zation located in our nation's capital. FARM 
offers a wide variety of brochures, books, and 
videos on plant-based eating and humane treat- 
ment of farm animals. FARM also distributes 
The Healthy School Lunch Action Guide, a 
comprehensive resource for improving meals in 
schools. Write or call Great American 
Meatout, Box 30654, Bethesda MD 20824; 
1-800-MEATOUT. 



Earthsave International promotes environmen- 
tally sustainable living and youth activism. Write 
or call: Earthsave, 600 Distillery Commons, 
Louisville KY 40206; 502-589-7676. 

Farm Sanctuary maintains farm animal sanctu- 
aries on the east and west coasts, and an educa- 
tional center in upstate New York. They offer 
classroom suitable materials and can schedule 
speaking assignments. Write or call FS, Box 
150, Watkins Glen, NY 14891; 607-583-2225 

■Physicians Committee for Responsible Medi- 
cine offers The Gold Plan, a comprehensive 
cafeteria menu program for schools. Write or 
call: PCRM, Box 6322, Washington DC 
20015; 202-686-2210. 

Vegetarian Resource Group offers institu- 
tional recipes for school cafeterias. Write or 
call VRG, Box 1463, Baltimore MD 21203; 
410-366-VEGE. 




On the Worid Wide Web: 



Earthsave: www.earthsave.org Vegsource http://www.vegsource.com 

Meatout: http://www.meatout.org World Guide to Vegetarianism: 

Vegetarian Resource Group: http://www.vrg.org http://www.veg.org/veg/Guide/index.html 

Veggies Unite!: http://www.vegweb.com 



Planet Oa YoarForkis distributed by FARM in celebration of The Great American Meatout. Information and 
^cipes are available from J'800~ MEATOUT; Meatout, PO Box 30654, Bethesda MD 20824; or www.meatout.org. 
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Compassionate Cooking 



O ne of the easiest ways to 
show' your compassion for 
animals is to stop eating 
them! More than 12 million 
vegetarians live and eat in the 
United States today, and 1 million 
more make the switch to 
a meat-free diet every 
year. According to Meat 
Marketing &Jechnology^ 
three-quarters of all 
food shoppers are 
practicing some degree 
of vegetarianism ."And 
while sales of most 
foods increase by 3 
percent to 5 percent a 
year, sales of meat 
substitutes increased by 
an amazing 35 percent 
in 1995! 



‘‘Animals are 
myjriends ... 
and 1 don’t 



eat my 
friends.” 



and deaths of more than 2,400 
animals in a lifetime! 

Heart-smart consumers do it for 
their health. Meat consumption is 
now' indisputably linked to heart 

disease, cancer, diabetes, 
osteoporosis, obesitv, 
and other deadly 
diseases. Animal foods 
are the leading sources 
of fat in Americans’ diets 
and the only sources of 
cholesterol (plant foods 
are 100 percent 
cholesterol-free)! 



George Bernard Shaw 



Why’s everyone vegging out? 

Caring people do it for animals. On 
factory farms, animals are crammed 
into tiny stalls and cages, subjected 
to painful procedures like debeaking 
and castration without anesthesia, 
pumped full of hormones and 
antibiotics, and then callouslv 
shipped off to slaughter. Everv year, 
more than 8 billion animals are 
killed for food in the United States 
alone; millions more die of stress, 
suffocation, injuries, or disease 
before even reaching the 
slaughterhouse. The average meat- 
eater is responsible for the suffering 



Environmentalists do it 
for the Earth. Meat, egg, 
and dairy production 
consumes one-third of all the raw- 
materials used in the United States, 
and waste from factory farms and 
slaughterhouses flows into streams 
and rivers, contaminating w'ater 
sources. Millions of acres of trees in 
the United States have been cut 
dow'n to grow crops to feed cows, 
pigs, and other animals raised for 
meat. Each \egetarian sa\es one acre 
of trees every vear. 

An additional benefit to going meat- 
free: A whole new world of great- 
tasting foods! Veg fare can be 
everyday or exotic, easy or elegant. 
These recipes will help whet vour 
appetite. Happy eating! 
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— A Winning Combination 



By Pri>avrata Da^ 



Vegetarianism has a long history in 
the Western world; it can be traced to as 
far back as the Greek philosopher, 
Pythagoras, some 2500 years past. Dur- 
ing the past five years, however, the veg- 
etarian diet has experienced unprec- 
edented support; in scientificjoumals, daily 
newspapers, movies, television commer- 
cials. health magazines, and even car- 
toons— all in their own unique way, sup- 
porting the vegetarian ideal and denounc- 
ing meat eating as old fashioned, danger- 
ous or inhumane. As a result. Vegetarian 
and Animal Rights movements have flour- 
ished. Membership has escalated and sig- 
nificant progress has been made in chang- 
ing the way the world eats. 

For example, tens years ago, who 
would have thought that in 1 996 the United 
States Dietary Association would take an 
official position on vegetarianism, and that 
in North America alone. 25% of all teenag- 
ers would go vegetarian? (Americas lead- 
ing health magazine. Vegetarian Times, 
estimates there are approximately 10 mil- 
lion vegetarians in the USA.) Ten years 
ago, who would have guessed that two 
million factory farms in America would be 
out of business by 1996? 

The world’s eating habits are chang- 
ing— and the evidence is overwhelming: 
An estimated 10,000 people give up eat- 
ing meat every week in the United King- 
dom ...and that was before the “Mad Cow" 
scandal! The massive publicity bashing 
and the subsequent import bans on British 
beef sent shock waves throughout the 
Western world, shortchanging the British 
government and the meat industry billions 
of dollars. According to one report: Meat 
sales went down 50% in some parts of 
Europe. 

So what does this all mean? And 
what does it have to do with Food for Life? 








“The day that hunger is eradicated from the Eanh there will i 
be the greatest spiritual explosion the world has ever known. 
Humanity cannot imagine the joy that will burst into the world on 
the day of that great revolution.” - Federico Garcia Lorca i 



In a few words; The largest food revolu- 
tion in recorded history is about to take 
place! Let me explain... 

There is no doubt that the Hare 
Krishna movement and Srila Prabhupada’s 
books have done more for the populariza- 
tion of vegetarianism and cruelty-free liv- 
ing than any other person or organization 
on the planet. The Vegeta.han community, 
to a large degree, respects ISKCON’s 
contributions, however, what we some- 
times fail to realize is that the vegetarian 
community represents our best group of 
allies for spreading Krishna conscious- 
ness... 

Srila Prabhupada is often quoted as 
saying: ‘ spiritual life begins at the tonguri 
anii," meat eaters cannot understand God" 
Considering this, the obvious conclusion 
then, is that the Vegetarian movement, in 
a very fundamental way, is helping to build 
the foundation for a global paradigm shift 
in spiritual values. 

Think back a moment to when you 
were first introduced to Krishna conscious- 
ness and try to remember how much more 
affected you were after changing over to a 
vegetarian diet. Vegetarianism is the ba- 
sis of a sattvic\\\e, and therefore, a natural 
step on the path of spiritual enlighten- 
ment. 

Recently at the International Veg- 
etarian Congress, I met with many of the 
world leaders in the vegetarian commu- 
nity. All of them were thoroughly apprecia- 
tive of what ISKCON is doing (although 
many didn’t know), but they were espe- 
cially impressed with Food for Life. To 
many of them. Food for Life represents 
the ultimate vegetarian alternative to 
the world hunger problem. Of course. 
Food for Life is more than a vegetarian 
food-relief. It would be more correct to say 
prasadam-reM. But for the sake of sim- 



plicity and understanding, there is no harm 
in saying “vegetarian," so long as werinow 
that our recipients get more than bodily 
nourishment. 

In any case, it is interesting to note 
that there is a growing awareness in the 
vegetarian movement for the need to re- 
vere and pray over food. Many of the 
speakers at the Congress talked about 
the need to develop a deeper, spiritual 
understanding of our food choices, rather 
than focus on the superficial health rea- 
sons. (At the next North American Veg- 
etarian Congress, I have been invited to 
talk about spiritual food) 

During the Congress, it was encour- 
aging to see so many people wanting to 
donate or help serve out food on Feed the 
World Day. For temples that are short on 
hands, this could be your solution: contact 
the local Vegetarian Society and ask for 
volunteers! In any case. Food for Life 
Global is going to take the initiative by 
producing a guideline on “How to make 
spiritual food) for the vegetarians. This 
guideline will be posted to all the vegetar- 
ian communities and magazines, along 
with an introduction to Feed the World Day 
to encourage their readers to participate. 
The point is that we shouldn’t be attached 
to idea that only ISKCON devotees can 
celebrate FWD. Just imagine the effect of 
having the world vegetarian community 
observing “Feed the World Day' by offer- 
ing their food on November 23, and serv- 
ing out prasada! 

There awaits a huge resource in the 
form of the Vegetarian movement for the 
re-spiritualization of the planet. Krishna is 
the most merciful: every man, women and 
child has a place in the 55/7A7/T5/75 move- 
ment. Food for Life, in many ways, is 
creating the “bridge' to facilitate that op- 
portunity and change. © 
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with ayurvedic herbs 
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W hile most people are now 
aware of the healing bench ts 
of popular American herbs 
such as echinacea and gold- 
enseal, many do not realize 
that some of the most potent 
medicinal plants come from India. In recent years, 
Ayurveda, an ancient Indian healing tradition, has 
attracted widespread global attention and become 
a popular addition t<» the “alternative'' medicine 
movement. This trend may, in part, be due to the 
profound pharmacology of Ayurvedas vast reperto- 
ry of herbs. In Ayur\eda, herbs are used lor a vari- 
ety of problems including balancing disturbances 
of the mind and body, eliminaring toxins, stimulat- 
Viig the immune system, counteracting iiidamma- 
lion and rejuvenating organs. 

Accortling to VasaiU I.atl, U.A.M.S. (tiocior ol 
Ayurvedic metlicine anil surger\), author ol 1 hr 
('ninplrtr Htmh of Aymvrthr Ihmir lu‘nir/lir\ 
(llarinonv Books, l*)VS), Aviirxcil.i sees tlise.ise 
stemming Irom imb.d.Mues in the dosli.is, ibe 
three governing properties in the Inuly ih.it .m’ 
comprisetl ol live b.isli elements t-ilier, air, lire, 
water and earth. 

rhe dosbas are c.dled vita, plii.i and k.ipli.i. 
Vata is the biological combm.it Itm of ether and 
air, and involves the principle ol movement in the 
body. l*itta is lire and water, and governs <Iigcs- 
tion and metabolism. Kaph.i is earth and water, 
the structural matter of the body. 

“Each human has a itni(|tic constitution 
(prakruti), a special combination td vata, pitta 
’ and kapha,” says Lad, who is also the director of 
the Ayurveda Institute in Albuquerque, N.M. 

Ayurveda is all about balance. Diseases occur 
from uncorrccted imbalances of the doshas 
brought about by stress, poor lifestyle habits and 
poor food choices. 



Used for 
thousands 
of years 
in India, 
these potent 
herbs are 
finally gain- 
ing accep- 
tance in the 
Western 
world. Why? 
They work. 



by 

Martin 

Ziicker 



” ^‘ Q^ua of vata, pitta ;and kapha:* areipTre^^ 

■ r-: -• ' -’A'- ■ V- <• X 



not just in people, but in the environment, cli- 
mate, food and herbs. Unlike Western doctors 
who often prescribe similar medication for all 
patients with a certain disease, Ayurveda calls for 
different foods, herbs, daily routines and exercises 
for different body types in order to restore bal- 
ance to the doshas. 

“All plants have their own combinations ol 
iiitelligence and elements as well,” says Lad. “ I he 
element that is excessive or lacking in the human 
being can be normalized by using the specilic 
herbs that provide or reduce that particular ele- 
ment.” riuis, herbs are often classified by their 
ability to increase or decrease vata, pitta and 
kapha in tlic body. 

Kcscarclicrs arc- continually validating iradi- 
tional herbal uses that have demonstrated an 
exact niuleiM.iiuiing ol the relationship lielween 
pkmts .imi pin siologw Sm h iisi s i.nig^i; from tuli' 
n.iiv spues, stnli .is iiirmciit, \\ hit h h.is luen 
loiind to h.i\(* .mil mil. mi m. not \ .m 1 1 b.oiiii.ii 
.III 1 1 blooil t It .msmi* pi opt. I tits lt> -.op! 1 1 t It .1 1 rd 

< oiubm.i 1 loll \ oi III i ti.d I ny.i : i '• \ \ n i \ cit.i 

uses hfile. m ihut p{mMl^ w.us 

ftpIceSk. \m h .IS luimtiu yiny/ i, 

< nmm biul toii.md. i. I \cn (iitMicb iisid bu i tili 
n.n'\ purjioses, ilusi. IutIis i»l{i i woiuleiliil pliai 
m.Ui.ailic.d v.dne, s.ivs \aiemlci xihi. M i.)., an 
Avurveilic physiLi.ui leiseil in Bellevue, W.i.sh. 

As rasaynnns or tonic herbs. I he.se plants 
have broail ami significant rejiiveaat|i\g|||lp^^^ 
and little, if any, toxicity when used on^adbng- 
term ba.sis. Lhcy “rebuild the body/mind, prevent 
decay and postpone aging,” ,say laid and David 
Frawley, O.M.D., in their book The Vogn of Herbs 
(Lotus Press, 1986). 

As pharmaceuticahgrade herbs, to “affect 
specific disease conditions or organs or make your 
body function in a more optimal and balanced 
way,” says Sodhi. 
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In addition to the common spices traditionally used in 
Ayurveda, the following popular Ayurvedic herbs are general- 
ly available in the United States: 

THE WOR/JAN’S HERB: Shatavari (asparagus root 
or Asparagus racernosa) is a primary female tonic. In Sanskrit, 
shatavari means “the woman ready to marry a hundred times.’ 
It strengthens the female hormones, namely estrogen, and is 
excellent for promoting lactation, reducing pitta, regulating 
acidity, and healing peptic ulcers and gastritis. 

Lad recommends a female herbal 
combination of shatavari and vidari - 
kanda (Ipomoea digitata), a relative of 
the sweet potato that promotes proges- 
terone formation. The two help to regu- 
late hormones, reduce symptoms of 
PMS and menopause, and prevent 
osteoporosis. Both are used at the 
dosage of one-half teaspoon and can be 
taken two to three times daily. 

THE DE-5TRESSER HERB: 

Ashwagandha (winter cherr or 
Withania somnifera) is the leading 
herbal tonic for men. It balances vata, 
acts on the musculoskeletal and nervous 
systems, generates energy and vitality, 
induces natural sleep, improves analyti- 
cal ability and acts as an adaptogen 
somewhat like ginseng — that is, it helps 
counteract the effects of stress. “People 
under a lot of stress should take it,” says 
Sodhi. 





A typical dose is one teaspoon twice a day in powder form, 
or two 300-mg capsules three times daily. Insomniacs should 
use it before bedtime. 

“Ashwagandha also acts as an aphrodisiac and is good for 
sexual vitality,” says Lad. 

THE REJUVENATING H E R B : Shilajit (mineral 
pitch) is a blackish-brown material found in the rocky 
foothills of India, Afghanistan, China, Nepal and Tibet. It is 
composed essentially of humus, the organic part of soil creat- 
ed by the partial decay of leaves and 
other vegetable matter. “This is a fasci- 
nating substance,” says Lad. “It pacifies 
excess vata and kapha but may be rather 
strong for pitta people, who should only 
take a small amount.” 

Shilajit is a “geriatric rasayana.” It 
helps to prevent osteoporosis and is 
used to treat diabetes, arthritis, obesity, 
urinary tract infections, kidney stones, 
stomach ulcers and a benign enlarged 
prostate. “It is the best herb for 
cataracts,” says Lad. “If you use it early 
in the development of cataracts, it will 
arrest further progress.” 

John Douillard, D.C., director of the 
LifeSpa Ayurvedic Clinic in Boulder, 
Colo., and author of Body, Mind and 
Sport (Harmony Books, 1994), is an 
expert in using Ayurvedic principles for 
fitness and athletics. Shilajit helps at 
letes increase stamina and energy, or 



ASHWAGANDHA 
(left) is helpful In 
generating energy 
and counteracting 
the negative 
effects of stress. 
GOTU KOLA (below) 
boosts brain power. 




Are you in balance? 



Vata relates primarily to movement, mind, emotions, respiration, circula- 
tion and the nervous system. Balanced vata contributes to energy, alert- 
ness and creativity. An imbalance can cause anxiety, insomnia, an over- 
active nervous system, constipation and high blood pressure. 
Imbalanced vata can result from too much exercise, insufficient rest, 
overwork, fear, grief, worry, excessive raw food and overexposure to cold. 

I need calming 

These are signs of vata imbalance: 

I often feel restless, unsettled. 

My sleep comes slowly or is easily interrupted. 

I tend to overexert myself. 

Tm easily fatigued. 

I tend to be constipated. 

I feel anxious, and worry too much. 

I'm underweight. 

Total vata 



How to prevent 
or correct a 
vata imbalance 

■ Keep a calming, regular routine. 

■ Go to bed early. 

■ Eat meals at the same time 
every day. 

■ Have regular elimination. 

■ Keep warm in cold weather. 

■ Drink plenty of warm liquids. 

■ Avoid stimulants. 

■ Favor sweet, sour and salty foods. 

Herbs to correct 
a vata Imbalance 

Fresh ginger root, cinnamon, guggul, 
cumin, fennel and triphala 
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anybody looking for more energy, 
because it helps the body break down 
fat and use it for fuel, he says. 

The recommended dosage for shilajit is 
one-fourth to half a teaspoon twice daily. 

THE SKIN-SOOTHBNG HERB: 

Neem (Azadirachta indie a) is a well- 
known herb from the leaf of a hardy 
evergreen tree growing throughout India. 

It balances pitta and has been traditional- 
ly used for eczema, psoriasis, rashes and 
other skin conditions. “Neem is curative 
but can also be used preventively if one is 
prone to skin problems,” says Lad. He 
advises 300 mg of neem three times a 
day. Externally, neem oil can be applied 
directly to the skin for relief 

THE DETOXIFYING HERB: 

Triphala is the classic Ayurvedic detoxi- 
fication formula — made up of three 
powdered fruits — that cleanses the small 
intestine, colon and liver. It can be 
taken on a regular basis, dissolved in warm water or in capsule 
form. Robert Svoboda, B.A.M.S., a consultant for the 
Ayurvedic Institute in Santa Fe, N.M., says, “People who have 
never undergone a detoxification program before may feel a 
little strange or have loose stools for a few days, but afterward 
they will experience increased well-being.” 

Adds Frawley, “Triphala is a mild laxative for chronic consti- 
pation. It also improves absorption, aids in combating chronic 
disease and boosts the immune system.” 



THE ANTI-INFLAMMATORY 
HERB: Boswellia (Boswellia serata or 
Indian frankincense), “is a wonderful 
herb for arthritic conditions and any 
kind of inflammation,” says Sodhi. 
“Inflammation is a pitta disorder. I have 
cured patients with [boswellia] who 
have ulcerative colitis and Crohns dis- 
ease, inflammatory conditions of the 
intestines.” 

Researchers have demonstrated that 
the gummy extract of the boswellia tree 
effectively shrinks inflamed tissue, the 
underlying cause of pain in many con- 
ditions. It is also found to improve the 
blood supply to affected areas and pro- 
mote repair of local blood vessels dam- 
aged by proliferating inflammation. 

Sodhi reports excellent results with 
rheumatoid arthritis and osteoarthritis 
patients. Boswellia often permits a 
patient to be weaned off anti-inflamma- 
tory drugs that can have adverse side affects. Improvement 
generally takes about three to four weeks. 

The recommended dose is 300 to 500 mg three times a day. 
THE MEMORY HERB: Gotu Kola (Centella asiatica) is 
one of the most important rejuvenating herbs in Ayurveda 
and has a particular revitalizing effect on the nervous system 
and brain cells. According to Frawley and Lad, it increases 
intelligence, longevity and memory, purifies the blood, and 
fortifies the immune system and adrenal glands. ■ 





Pitta involves heat, digestion and metabolism. 
Balanced pitta generates good digestion, focus 
and contentment. An imbalance causes anger, 
skin rashes and ulcers. Alcohol and spicy, sour 
or salty foods can cause an imbalance. 

1 5ie©c3 

These are signs of pitta imbalance: 

1 tend to be demanding or critical. 

Tm a perfectionist. 

I get frustrated or angry easily. 

1 have sensitive skin. 

1 get irritable and impatient easily. 

My hair is prematurely gray or thinning early. 

I don't tolerate hot weather well. 



Total pitta 
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■ Practice moderation. 

■Avoid excessive heat or 

exposure to the sun. 

■Avoid alcohol and 
smoking. 

■ Manage stress. 

■Avoid excessive activity 

or overwork. 

■Avoid spicy, sour or 
salty foods. 

■Avoid skipping meals. 



Kapha is structure and solidity. Balanced kapha 
gives strength, stamina and good immunity; imbal- 
ances, sluggishness, depression, excess weight and 
allergies. Sleeping during the day, lack of exercise 
and certain foods can cause imbalances. 

These are signs of kapha imbalance: 

1 often feel complacent or dull. 

My skin is oily to normal. 

I tend to have slow digestion. 

I feel lethargic. 

I can be possessive, or over-attached. 

I tend to oversleep. 

I'm overweight. 

Total kapha 
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Shatavari powder, aloe vera, rose, sandalwood, 
myrrh, coriander, coconut (as fruit or chutney), mint 



Ginger powder, cardamom, black pepper, 
licorice root, green tea. garlic 
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■Stimulation is vital. 
■Avoid excessive rest 
and oversleeping. 

■ Favor spicy, bitter and 
astringent-tasting 
foods. 

■ Don’t eat too many 
heavy, oily foods. 

■ Get plenty of exercise. 
■Seek out variety in life. 
■Keep warm in cold, wet 

weather. 
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